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Art. I. 


i. The Chinese as they Are: their Moral, Social, and Literary Cha- 
racter ; a New Analysis of the Language ; with Succinct Views of their 
Principal Arts and Sciences. By G. Trapescant Lay, Ese. Lon- 
don: Ball and Co. 1841. 

2. Manners and Customs of the Japanese, in the Nineteenth Century ; from 


Recent Dutch Visiters of Japan, and the German of Dr. Ph. Fr. Von 
Siebold. Wondon: Murray. 1841. 


Mr. Lay, who was Naturalist in Beechey’s Expedition, and is the 
Author of ** The Voyage of the Himmaleh,” &c. has resided for 
some time at Canton in the capacity, it would appear, of a servant 
of the Bible Society, the state of his health, however, forbidding 
him to extend his efforts, in China, in the manner that he desired. 
He seems, while at Canton and Macao, and during some excursions 
along the coasts and visits paid to certain islands, to have devoted 
his time not merely to a discriminating system of distributing the 
Scriptures, but to the not less essential habit of making himself 
acquainted with the character and manners of the Chinese people, 
and also to the study of their language and their literature. By 
the term discriminating just now employed, we mean that, accord- 
ing to his own account, he seriously questions the method, or rather 
want of method, pursued by some professed teachers of Christianity, 
who seatter lavishly portions of Revelatiort, without inquiry or rea- 
son for believing that the books can or will be read. He thinks 
that the broad cast and unsparing mode of dealing out books should 
never be resorted to where a better one can be adopted. He is not 
so much concerned about the arithmetic in such cases as the work- 
ing silently and unobtrusively. He is not for giving wherevera hand 
is held out, but, if possible, by first kindling a desire for religious 
reading ; after which a demand for books would necessarily follow, 
and native distributors would be called into the field. 
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But there is a great deal more in Mr. Lay’s volume than what 
immediately concerns the propagation of the Gospel among the Ce- 
lestials; for he brings science, learning, general knowledge and 
accomplishments to his task of describing the ‘ Chinese as they 
Are ;” and instead of producing a compilation, he does not appear 
to us to have gone beyond the truth when he says, that he “ has 
not made free with anything belonging to his predecessors, but has 
confined himself to what fell under his own notice, with the help of 
native books.” We may here state also that he displays good sense 
as well as ingenuity in his interpretations of circumstances, and 
also in deciphering indices ; and that his conclusions with regard to 
China as a sphere for Christian efforts, as well as for the introduc- 
tion of foreign enlightenment in secular concerns, are much more 
hopeful than those which have been often, and indeed are generally 
adopted. The fact is, that he appears to believe that the ‘Tartar 
despotism and exclusiveness will soon be broken to pieces ; that the 
Chinese, as a nation, do not really partake of the Government’s 
jealousies, or, at least, that they very soon become alive to the real 
nature of their interests, and are not slow to perceive whatever of 
foreign superiority is presented to them. ‘The Government of 
China,” says Mr. Lay, “is purposely absurd, but the people are 
reasonable in their views and conceptions.” 

The arm that is to break the Tartar despotism mentioned, will be 
that of Britain. Such is his fond anticipation, such his strong 
assurance. He is prepared to hear of delays, mistakes, and half- 
executed measures in the progress of the armament in China. But 
he believes the Chinese will be easily subdued in battle. He, in 
his Preface, talks of them, ‘as soon as they are practically con- 
vinced that the civil administration has been changed, not for the 
worse, but for the better, ranking with the most quiet, most happy, 
and best conducted subjects of the British empire ;” that is, if “the 
greatest moderation, sagacity, and tact, on the part of an officer 
appointed to govern a province, or an island, to make them 
acquainted with the blessings of peace under a new system of public 
discipline,” be exercised. 

From all we have ever read that has been considerately written 
concerning the “ flowery” people, they are so peculiar and so far 
removed from Iuropean modes that we shall hesitate before ex- 
pressing any decided opinion relative to the accuracy of Mr. Lay’s 
representations, further than to say, that while he frequently gives 
tokens of being under the sway of a sanguine temperament, and to 
be ambitious in the matter of style, his pictures have verisimilitude 
about them. We regard them as being characteristic, although 
sometimes corrective of our preconceptions, or running quite 
counter to their import. 


Mr. Lay in his moderately-sized volume so divides and arranges 
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his matter as to render it very easy for the reader or reviewer to 
pick out what he may be particularly in quest of, or so to combine 
abstracts as to furnish a summary of the whole; and as ‘ The 
Chinese as they Are,” is a subject which at this moment, and in- 
deed at any period, presents unusual features, we shall be at 
pains to satisfy the excited curiosity in as far as our limits will per- 
mit; thereby also recommending, we hope, the volume from which 
we draw numerous morsels to the attention of not a few. 

The first of the thirty-six chapters of the volume treats of the 
present aspect of China, and the causes and probable results of the 
war with the British; Mr. Lay representing in strong terms the 
patience which this country has exercised to the tea-growers and 
opium-consumers; this forbearance being “ attributable perhaps 
to that paradoxical air which was industriously thrown over every- 
thing connected with China, and to that false philosophy which 
sought to prove that the notions and habits of the people were so 
singular and so eccentric, that they could never be reduced to the 
ordinary principles of humanity.” Such a persuasion appears to 
have been our author’s previous to his sojourn in China, which 
however was dispelled by experience, he having become convinced 
that it was founded in misconception ; the Government, as we have 
above noticed, being charged with its propagation, not the real cha- 
racter of the people. Much of our author’s chapters go to substan- 
tiate the view which he at length adopted; nor are the facts, 
anecdotes, and arguments lame or uninteresting which he adduces 
in support of his doctrine. We like the way in which he marshals 
his illustrations, the skill with which they are dove-tailed, the feel- 
ing with which they were sought after, and the tone in which they 
are delivered. 

It will already be perceived that Mr. Lay approves of the policy 
which at length sent an armament to the Yellow Sea. He feels 
assured that the demoralizing effects which the use of opium pro- 
duced were only the pretended cause for the Tartar government 
throwing down the gauntlet and defying Britain; the state of the 
empire’s currency being so serious as to call fora remedy. Thus 
far opium may be reckoned amongst the real causes of our expul- 
sion. But he thinks there were deeper and more powerful motives 
at work. First, the Government’s fear, extending throughout all 
the ranks of poorly paid officials, of truth and discovery. There- 
fore no means were left untried to render the British base, poor, 
and feeble in the nation’s eyes. Expulsion was necessary to pre- 
vent the natives from becoming convinced of our humanity, power, 
and just government. Secondly, there was a secret, though ill-de- 
fined abhorrence of Christianity ; and thirdly, a dread of our arms, 
till at length a persuasion that our India possessions were in danger, 
and that the British lion was there fast bound, led the vs tee to 
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pluck his hair and sport with his mane at pleasure.” But what 
as to the probable results? Hear our author :-— 


‘* Tf the discontented spirits of the country and the foreigner should come 
to an understanding, emancipation from the ‘Tartar yoke, and the setting u 
of some native prince, are events within the calculations of likelihood. 
Such a prince would feel it to be a matter of duty, or of policy at least, to 
cultivate the friendship of his patrons; and the smallest proof he could 
shew of his gratitude would be, to lay open his vast territories to all the fair 
appulses of commerce, religion, and science. ‘Ihe blessings of religion and 
her handmaid, philosophy, would have a scope in the Celestial land as wide 
as the prospect is goodly ; and commerce would pour wealth into the stores 
of the Chinese, while it enriched the stranger. ‘They need a multitude of 
things which the foreigner can make for them, and which they would pur- 
chase with eagerness if their taste were a little consulted in the fashion of 
the articles. But what would they give us in return? Why, apart from 
their silks and teas, they would supply us with beautiful paper for our wood- 
cuts, native books for that generation of students which will ere long spring 
up in this country, with curiosities of all sorts, and with many ingenious 
manufactures; and if these were not enough, their mountains would make 
up the deficiency. A few mining companies, with the improvements of mo- 
dern art, would extract many an unseen mass of treasure from the ancient 
hills of China, to stimulate adventure and enlarge the boundaries of know- 
ledge. The interdicts against opium have been one great cause of the in- 
crease in its consumption, for the inhibition gives a charm to enjoyment, 
and the seller and the custom-house officer a triple interest in the sale. 
Repeal the prohibition, and the inducements to sell and to smoke will be 
lessened by one-half, and the curse under which the country lies will be 
lightened by just so much. The legislator’s business is to see that every 
subject has his own: when he begins to make laws about morality, he en- 
croaches upon the rights of the governed, and instead of being by appoint- 
ment for the good of society, he becomes a pest toit. The Tartar authori- 
ties have pursued a course which is as wicked in theory as it has been in 
practice. Mother Church legislated against heresy, and became herself the 
sink of everything that is filthy and abominable in false doctrine and prac- 
tice. In the same way, the former promoted the very thing that, in show, 
they were aiming to destroy. The tendency of the present controversy may 
put a stop to such unnecessary interference, and consequently some of the 
evils which it has generated. If commerce be free, there will be found 
health enough in her general constitution to overcome any disease that may 
have seized upon one of her members; and many evils, when they have 
come to a crisis, will correct themselves, if the priest and the magistrate will 
but leave them alone. As a remedy for the evils which a free and unre- 
stricted intercourse with foreigners and the abolition of those odious inter- 
dicts may leave unredressed, Christianity, with the Bible in her hand, comes 
to our aid; and the only stipulation she wishes to make is ‘ fair play.’ The 
result of the present war may ultimately be to sweep away all lets and 
hindrances, and to give the opium merchant full licence to sell his drug 
where he pleases. Well, and what of that, so long as we have equal 
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licence to disperse the Scriptures and to teach the natives the way of salva- 
tion.” 


So much as regards politics, peace, and war. We now look into 
a chapter which presents a different array of themes, and one on 
which more satisfactory reading may be expected, viz. that which 
treats of the physical and moral character of the Chinese, our author 
tracing with a Naturalist’s minuteness ‘‘a few of those outward 
lineaments and proportions which nature has impressed upon a 
Chinese, in close association with some of his leading habits and 
natural talents.” 

We first have a description of the Chinese head, the advantage 
being on the side of the Caucasian (the European) race, in respect 
of conformation indicative of intellectual capability, over the Mon- 
golian or Chinese. The head of the latter, however, according to 
the discoveries of science, is represented as giving intimation of per- 
severance, good humour, and veneration ; qualities prominent in the 
character and history of the Chinese. Other physical peculiarities 
are enumerated and described, which we cannot stop to notice ; 
neither is it easy in a small space to convey our author’s ideas of 
the moral character of the Chinese. We may remark, however, 
that while he thinks it would be an abuse of terms to call them a 
highly moral character, yet that their moral sense is in many cases 
highly refined by education, the theory being pretty correct even 
when the practice is bad and the system reared on other than the 
inward dictates of the heart and understanding. The value of 
honesty is understood amongst them, because mercantile transactions 
cannot be carried on without it, and therefore only as the best 
policy it may be observed. Still, genercus deeds are not unfre- 
quent amongst them, indicating a goodness of heart, although “ they 
show by their practice that they consider moral goodness only as 
the issue and recompense of moral training.” 

From the chapter on ‘* A Chinese Woman,” we shall, from a com- 
paratively limited: and yet very illustrative source, discover some 
more precise notions of appearances, habits, and acquirements. 
First, as to certain external features :— 


‘In the general outline of the person, the Chinese females differ from 
those of the Caucasian variety nearly as much as they do in the form of the 
head and the lineaments of the face. We miss the expansion of the hip and 
the graceful flexures of the rising breast,—characteristics which both nature 
and art have conspired to stamp as singularly feminine among those nations 
where the understanding and the heart have reached the highest pitch of 
refinement. The dress of the Chinese females, which is. perhaps the most 
becoming in the world, renders these attributes of a good figure unessential. 
It is considered as a a grace that the shoulders should be low—a quality that 
belongs to the woman in contradistinction to man. A Chinese who explained 
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the ideas of his countrymen on this subject, shrugged up his shoulders when 
he referred to the characteristic of man, and let them fall as demonstrative 
of what pertained to womanhood. A curiously wrought collar surrounds 
the neck, while the vesture hangs loosely from the same point as from a 
centre, and so favours this admired sinking of the shoulders. The arm is 
generally well turned, and therefore comes in place of the neck for the dis- 
play of natural beauty. ‘he sleeve is short and large, with an embroidered 
border; so that by a slight motion of the arm the greater part of it may be 
seen, while the gorgeous needle-work helps to set off the fair complexion 
and the rounded form.. The fingers are long and taper, with their ends 
embellished by nails that in their length do not agree with our idea of what 
is most becoming. The encouragement given to the growth of the nail 
seems to have two effects: it keeps the tip of the finger from enlarging, and 
prevents the nail itself from widening after it has parted from it. The 
groove on each side of the nail is very deep, so that they can fasten an arti- 
ficial one of brass for playing upon the Tsing, an instrument strung with 
wires, with no other means of confinement than the inflection of its side. 
This groove appears deep in my own case, but these curious plectrums 
would not stay a moment upon my finger when applied to the instrument 
just mentioned. The love of effect induces them to wear tips of silver upon 
each of the fingers on some occasions when the presence of the guitar or the 
harp does not render their use a matter of necessity. In all this we may 
easily forgive them ; human nature loves to display its perfections on one 
hand, and to heighten them by the inventions of art on the other.” 


But there is one peculiar practice which occasions several remark- 
able things both as to outward form and gait, habit and taste ; this 
is that of killing the foot; the instep being pressed into a line with 
the leg, to add to the height of the little sufferer; while two of the 
toes are bent under the sole, that its breadth may be only of the 
least dimensions. The process of destruction or of arresting nature 
is said to occasion agony for about six weeks; after which, perhaps 
from the wasting of all the parts and the cessation of many func- 
tions, the whole becomes insensible to pain; and on inquiry, our 
author learned that, in after life, disease was not the result. No 
case at the missionary hospitals was known to be the effect of such 
a monstrous custom. One thing, however, is consequent upon it, 
—the muscles. which form the calf of the leg being checked, the 
limb tapers from its socket down to the foot, without any risings or 
swellings ; this being the perfection of beauty of that part of the 
frame, in the eyes of the Chinese. Let us now hear what are the 
standard dimensions, as well as the real effects of the vile prac- 
tice :— 


‘*A foot two inches in length is the idol of a Chinaman, on which he 
lavishes the most precious epithets which nature and language can supply. 
But its beauties are altogether ideal: for when stripped of its gay invest- 
ments, it is a piteous mass of lifeless integument, which resembled the skin 
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of a washerwoman’s hand after it has undergone a long maceration in soap 
and water. The sight of it is well fitted to excite our compassion, not our 
commendation—a beautiful limb crushed into a heap of deformity! The 
thought of seeing a Chinawoman’s foot might awaken a smile ; but I think 
[ might defy the most merry-hearted to laugh, when the loosened bandages 
had disclosed the sad reality to his eye. But fancy has played her part so 
well, that this piece of ruined nature, which is seldom or perhaps never seen 
by men, is treated as the prime essential of all feminine beauty. ‘ The foot. 
of a native woman,’ said I to a Chinese acquaintance, ‘is. very handsome, so 
that it is a great pity to spoil it.’ He smiled with much satisfaction at the 
compliment, but would only allow that it interfered with the gait: ‘They 
cannot walk so well,’ was the amount of his concession in my favour. He 
was so blessed as not to know the real state of this organ, and therefore his 
admiration had no.alloy. Custom rendered my eye so familiar to the small. 
foot, that a Chinese lady would scarcely seem to be complete without it ; 
but it was my misfortune to have seen it unmasked, and therefore I could 
not sympathize with him. To shew that there is something like masonic 
secrecy about this small foot, I need only mention that the servant, when 
her mistress proceeded to unwind the bandages, blushed, and turned her 
face to the wall. It was the custom in former ages for the dames to wear 
long robes, which swept upon the ground, and kept the feet out of sight: it 
would be an ingenious device for the ladies to restore them again to use, 
and allow the instruments of progression to retain their natural size in the 
asylum of a long train. Poets might still celebrate the little ‘ golden lilies,’ 
in conformity with hoary custom; and it would be indifferent as to the 
morality of the thing, whether he said a foot was only two inches long which 
was thrice that length, or called that the perfection of: beauty which is in 
truth only a mass of deformity. Should Christianity begin to shed any of 
her fair beams upon this vast empire, this cruel and revolting practice will 
be dropped, as unable to bear the light.. In walking, the knee-joint does 
not bend, so that any one may imitate the much-admired mincing gait of 
the country, by stepping with only a rotatory movement of the hip-joint, 
and keeping the knee and ankle stiffly in one position. To ornament and 
to relieve the stiffness of this mode of progessing, the body is thrown into 
an assortment of ever-varying inclinations, whether the fair owner sit or 
stand, while the arms are always shifting their state, both to display their 
own ‘peculiar graces, and to give effect to the whole of the person. In the 
picture which illustrates the opposite page, not a single straight line can be 
found; every attitude exhibits a certain degree of curvature. In walking, 
the body reels.from side to side, so as never to appear upright. Right lines 
and perpendiculars are proscribed by the rules for regulating the carriage of 
the body, as well as by the canons of pictorial beauty. I had almost forgot- 
ten the fan, which in China, the land of its nativity, is managed with an ad- 
dress and propriety that give a force to everything that is eloquent either in 
speaking or acting. Furled or unfurled by a slight jerk, it gives a smartness 
to the evbs and flows of resolution.” 


As to intelligence, moral habits, and social feelings, we are told 
that a Chinese woman presents an attractive subject ; and Mr. Lay 
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produces interesting examples of these qualities, setting down mo: 
tives of propriety and the sentiments of inculcated respect, instead 
of a sense of degradation, or a consciousness that she was born to be 
despised, as the real source of the usual want of expectation that 
she is entitled to receive any civility or acts of courtesy from the 
friend of her husband. ‘‘ The deference,” says our author, “ which 
a wife pays to her husband is spontaneous on one part, and a cheer- 
ful compliance with a wisely-ordered usage on the other.” Again, 
a Chinese woman is remarkable for the development of that social 
feeling ‘‘ which knits the heart of one human being to another.” 
As tothe knowledge of books among the females, our author makes 
the distinction between that which is sufficient to enable a person 
to read a letter and the minor works of ordinary instruction, which, 
he says, is general, and that which consists of a capability to peruse 
the ancient classics with advantage, which is much rarer, being per- 
haps as three to one hundred. In Mr. Lay’s own experience “ the 
ladies were said to be the first to understand the New Testament ;” 
and therefore, while unwilling to allow that the women of China 
are uneducated, looks to them as destined not only to be the earliest 
amongst the trophies of Christianity to be benignly won in their 
country, but the early and most efficient agents in its propagation. 
Weare glad to find that his inquiries and personal observation lead 
him: to: discredit many of the accounts of infanticide which have 
been: current against the Chinese. If the affectionate character and 
social feclings of the mothers be of the cast which he describes, the 
crime would offer strange contradictions. All he saw of them in 
the streets, at dramatic representations, or anywhere else, displayed 
soft and warm maternal affections, and pride in their daughters. 

We shall before going further allow our author to give a summary 
of what he considers to be the main difficulties to the introduction 
of the Gospel in China, according to the usual operations of Divine 
grace with the human heart. He has previously noticed the facili- 
ties, after ‘‘ all political embargoes and restrictions shall have been 
repealed,” which he believes will ere long be witnessed. He mar- 
shals the difficulties under three categories :— 


‘The Chinese are lovers of pleasure, from the greatest to the least. They 
study ease and comfort in a way that leaves them, as a nation, without a 
rival in the art of ministering to sensual gratification. The man who knows 
that to-morrow he shall smart under the lash of reproof, and cry like a peni- 
tent child for pardon, cannot resist the soft syrens of Voluptuousness to-day, 
but pawns his character, interest, and future peace, for a little present enjoy- 
ment ; and then, to palliate or excuse his delinquency, he will tell a hun- 
dred falsehoods, so palpable that you resolve never to believe him again. 
2. At avery early age, the love of money is implanted in his nature: in- 
deed, one of the first lessons a mother teaches a child is to hold out its hand 
for a bit of coin. Nothing is proof against a valuable consideration in 
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China, if it be offered in due form, and at the right season. . Many an offi- 
cer has gained credit for being an honest man, because, forsooth, the bribe 
came too late, or he could make more by refusing it. I do not pass a gene- 
ral censure upon the love of money by these remarks,—I am as far from 
doing that as I am from commending asceticism. The moral character of a 
nation is generally some function, as mathematicians say of the love of money : 
where this does not exist, I have scarcely seen anything else that was worthy 
of praise. 3. But the greatest impediment will be found, if I mistake not, 
in a peculiar imbecility of mind,—the genuine result of absolute obedience 
to the will of one man. To be a Christian, indeed, requires resolution ; for 
a man must take upon himself the hazard of deciding against the unanimous 
vote of the many. This is a practice to which a Chinese has never been 
accustomed. The authority of his ancestors and the concurrent voices of 
his neighbours are law with him, absolute and incontrovertible. The mis- 
sionary will at first have a hard task to persuade him to act upon the deci- 
sion of his own mind. He will say, perhaps, ‘ Your arguments, enforced 
by your wise and philanthropic life, I cannot gainsay; for my country’s 
gods, which we sometimes honour and sometines despise, with all their 
childish rites, I will not plead a single apology : but what can a solitary in- 
dividual do against the united sense of his kinsmen and friends? I believe 
that yours is the true religion, but I dare not embrace it.’ Most things 
have two handles or two sides; and thus a want of mental daring and inde- 
pendence of thought, the source of so much hindrance at first, will in the 
sequel turn out to be a powenful means of success. Let there be a few 
shocks, with here and there the heavings, of an earthquake in public opinion, 
and the pulsations will spread far and wide, till the whole nation begins to 
tremble. Idolatry, which rests upon the entire or partial stagnation of the 
human intellect, will begin to totter, and Christianity be seen advancing to 
take its place, as if by some mighty, but unseen movement. The Chinese 
will believe by tribes, by families, and by provinces ; and the victory, so far 
as formal evidence goes, will be now ona sudden. ‘ Eleven Chinese were 
lately baptized at Malacca,’ said an intelligent friend ; ‘ and this has created 
so great a sensation among the rest, that they are flocking to the chapel in 
great numbers.’ A sheep, from its natural imbecility, is loth to venture 
upon a new course, but as soon as the example is set, the whole flock will 
follow without hesitation.” 


The titles of several of Mr. Lay’s very interesting chapters can 
alone be given by us; but these will indicate the range which his 
pen takes. Thus we have the Music,—the Husbandry,—the Phi- 
losophy,—the Festivities,—the Architecture,—the Maladies,—the 
Arts and Manufactures,—of the Chinese, with a. number of cognate 
subjects, each illustrative and curious. ‘The Chinese Language” 
has particularly engaged our author; and in this branch of his 
work he has advanced some novel and important views to which no 
abridgment can do justice. ‘Two or three chapters dealing with 
more popular and manageable topics must for a little while engage 
us; the first of these having the Dramatic Entertainments of the 
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‘central nation” for its theme ; which affords good scope for obser- 
vation and disquisition. 

The social character and the civilization of a people may gene- 
rally be gauged by the estimation in which the female portion of 
the community is regarded. Now it is upon the stage our author 
remarks, where the clearest views can be obtained of the line in 
which a Chinaman’s thoughts run in reference to woman ; every- 
thing there being exhibited with a fidelity and minutenes of detail 
which render the scenic shows the mirror of real life. ‘ In such 
scenes the female always appears with some prerogative of the mental 
kind about her. If called upon to mix in the affairs of state, or in 
the negotiations of diplomacy, her tact and discernment give her a 
place above all her male competitors.” 

Our author seems to have lost no opportunity of witnessing the 
dramatic entertainments of the Chinese, in order to philosophize not 
only upon the exhibitions themselves, but to gather knowledge of 
the people from their appearance and behaviour while viewing the 
spectacles. Now, in both respects he observed that great deference 
was paid to the ladies. For example, the most advantageous part 
of the theatre for secing the performance is set apart for them; and 
although there may be a good deal of jostling on the part of the 
men in other quarters of the house, there generally prevail great 
good humour, and a determination to be pleased. We quote an 
account of one entertainment of the kind, which took place at some 
distance from the English factories. Says Mr. Lay,— 


**T sat down on the first seat I could find, with my cap on ; but thinking 
after awhile I would take it off, by way of compliment to the company, I 
attempted to remove it unperceived if possible. This, however, did not 
escape notice, but was applauded by a murmur that ran in all directions 
around me,—so alive are these people to the least act of respect that is paid 
them by the foreigner. I found that report had not exaggerated in refe- 
rence to the robes, which, in beauty. surpassed all praise or deseription. 
The first scene was intended to represent the happiness and splendour of 
beings who inhabit the upper regions, with the sun and moon, and the ele- 
ments, curiously personified, playing around them. The man who person- 
ated the sun held a round image of the sun’s disk, while the female who 
acted the part of the moon had a crescent in her hand. Thefactors took care 
to move so as to mimic the conjunction and opposition of these heavenly 
bodies as they revolve round in their apparent orbs. The Thunderer 
wielded an axe, and leaped and dashed about in a variety of extraordinary 
somersets. After a few turns, the monarch who had been so highly hon- 
oured as to find a place, through the partiality of a mountain nymph, in the 
abodes of the happy, begins to feel that no height of good fortune can secure 
a mortal against the common calamities of this frail life. A wicked courtier 
disguises himself in a tiger’s skin, and in this garb imitates the animal itself. 
He rushes into the retired apartments of the ladies, frightens them out of 
their wits, and throws the ‘ heir apparent’ into the moat. The sisters hurry 
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into the royal presence, and, casting themselves upon the ground, divulge 
the sad intelligence that a tiger has borne off the young prince, who it ap- 
pears was the son of the mountain nymph aforesaid. This loss the bereaved 
monarch takes so much to heart, that he renounces the world, and delibe- 
rates about the nomination of a successor. By the influence of a crafty 
woman, he selects a young man who has just sense enough to know he is 
a fool. The settlement of the crown is scarcely finished when the unhappy 
king dies, and the blockhead is presently invested with the ‘golden round.’ 
But the lout, instead of exulting in his new preferment, bemoans his lot in 
the most awkward strains of lamentation. He feels his incompetency, and 
cries ‘O dear, what shall I do?’ with ‘ such piteous action,’ and yet withal 
so truly ridiculous, that the spectator is at a loss to know whether he is to 
laugh or to weep. The courtier who had taken off the heir, and broken the 
father’s heart, finds the new king an easy tool for prosecuting his traitorous 
purposes, and the state is plunged into the dephs of civil discord at home 
and dangerous wars abroad. 

‘In the sequel a scene occurred, which is still fresh in my remembrance. 
The reconciliation of this court and some foreign prince depends upon the 
surrender of a certain obnoxious person. The son-in-law of the victim is 
charged with the letter containing this proposal, and returns to his house 
and disguises himself for the sake of concealment. When he reaches the 
court of the foreign prince, he discovers that he has dropped the letter in 
changing his clothes, and narrowly escapes being taken for a spy, without 
his credentials. He hurries back, calls for his clothes, and shakes them one 
by one in an agony of self-reproach, but no letter appears. He sits down, 
throwing himself with great violence upon the chair, with a countenance 
inexpressibly full of torture and despair: reality could have added nothing 
to the imitation. But while every eye was rivetted upon him, he called the 
servant maid, and inquired if she knew anything about the letter; she re- 
plied, that she overheard her mistress reading a letter, whose contents were 
such and such. The mistress had taken her seat at a distance from him, 
and was nursing her baby ; and the instant he ascertained the letter was in 
her possession, he looked towards her with such a smile upon his cheek, and 
such a flood of light in his eye, that the whole assembly heaved a loud sigh 
of admiration ; for the Chinese do not applaud by clapping, but express 
their feelings by an ejaculation that is between a sigh anda groan. The 
aim of the husband was to wheedle his wife out of the letter, and this smile 
and look of affection were the prelude merely ; for he takes his chair, places 
it beside her, lays one hand softly upon her shoulder, and fondles the child 
with the other, in a style so exquisitely natural, and so completely English, 
that in this dramatic picture it was seen that Nature fashioneth men’s hearts 
alike. His addresses were, however, ineffectual; for though a Chinese 
woman may be won to yield up her heart, she is too resolute to betray a 
parent or sacrifice her honour.” 


The morals of the Chinese stage are said to be generally good, 
the acting excellent and perfectly to the life ; but the theatres, archi- 
tecturally speaking, are exceedingly primitive, while the scenery is 
wretched. 
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The chapter to which we next resort has for its title “ Chinese 
Military and Navy ;” and it scts out in these terms :— 


“‘The Chinese appear to have as great a taste for martial achievements 
as any nation that owns a place among the records of antiquity. The charms 
and the brunt of battle, the victories and defeats of warlike champions, are 
displayed upon all their stages ; and the educated and the rabble kindle alike 
with enthusiasm at such spectacles. We see how the mighty man catches a 
spear which two ordinary men can scarcely carry, whirls it round as if it 
were only a walking-cane, and then, breathing carnage, throws himself out 
at the door to charge the enemy at the head of his followers. Another 
grasps an ensign, and stamps on the ground, as if he meant to shew the 
vigour of his mind by the firmness of his step. A third jets out his beard, 
claps his hand upon his sword, and paces to and fro, in a paroxysm of mar- 
tial wrath, panting for action. In all ages, the Chinese have shewn a love 
for fighting, if not always in practice, at least in theory. They have taken 
a pleasure in the ‘ glorious circumstance of war,’ although on some occasions 
they have exhibited a disposition to shun some of its severe realities. They 
have had frequent struggles among themselves in times of yore, have fought 
many battles with their neighbours, with different issues ; and, at this time, 
exercise a real or nominal sway over all the adjoining countries—an ascen- 
dancy which they have gained by their arms. If Commissioner Lin had 
succeeded in burning our ships at Toonkoo, and found that we were too 
feeble or too much shackled with our Indian possessions to resent it, he would 
have followed up his work by marching an army from Tibet to take posses- 
sion of Calcutta.” 


The Chinese seem to be imbued with the notion that the execu- 
tion done by a weapon will be in exact proportion to its size and 
savage aspect; and their arms consist of various kinds of lances, 
bows, swords, and matchlocks. Sometimes they carry lighter 
armour, which they can not only use with dexterity, but carry with 
them when they run, which they are taught to do with speed and 
ease. Their matchlocks are contemptible. Upon the whole our 
author regards the Chinese army as knowing little or nothing of 
military tactics, or the methods of marshalling a host in the order of 
battle. From what he beheld of their soldiery they were anything 
but formidable; so that the very swarms they could bring into the 
field would be a circumstance of secondary importance ; the greater 
the number, the more difficult to preserve order. T'rom whatever 
he has seen or heard of them they possess no general and uniform 
system as to the equipment of a detachment, nor do they seem to 
have any idea of a simultaneous step when ranged ina line. A 
good deal of what our author delivers on this subject has been derived 
from a native encyclopedia, and something from dramatic repre- 
sentations, as well as small occasions in repressing mobs. Boxing, 
after a fashion, appears not to be unknown to them; but not with 
clenched fists; merely with the hand open, the grand endeavour 
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being to thrust their long nails into the eye. It never was Mr. 
Lay’s ‘lot to see a blow struck that would give a European a mo- 
ment’s thought.” 

As to the Chinese navy, our author represents it as _ scarcely 
deserving so important an epithet. He tells us:— 


“ Their war-junks,’or ‘ soldier-ships,’ are about two hundred tons burden, 
with two masts, and as many sails, which are hoisted and lowered in a series 
of tiers, or folds. ‘Their form is rather more compact than that of the com- 
mon junks, but still very awkward and unwieldy. A great deal of timber, 
with very little firmness in construction, or principle in workmanship, is the 
principle of Chinese ship. building. Enormous beams run from stem to stern, 
and from side to side, to give stability to the whole, or rather to keep the 
different parts of the fabric together. But as the ribs and timbers are hung 
in some measure to these beams, if a heavy shot should happen to displace 
one of them, the soundness of the entire framework would be endangered, 
Thefbulwarks or parapet are high towards the ends of the vessel, and are cut 
away in the waist or middle, where the guns are ranged. The guns are 
few in number, and inconsiderable in size—the largest not more than a 
twelve-pounder. They are mounted upon wooden carriages, and are inca- 
pable of elevation or depression. In the short action at Chuenpe, most of 
the shots ranged among the sails and rigging of the Hyacinth and Volage, 
and consequently did very littledamage. As China is populous, these junks 
usually carry a great many men, who, from a natural facility, can be stowed 
in very close compass: but their seamanship has but little scope, as the 
masts and rigging are very simple. For.this reason, the design of employ- 
ing foreign vessels was dropped, as, in the hands of native sailors, they would 
only have been as so many inclosures, where several hundred human beings 
were shut up in readiness to be sent to the bottom at the discretion of the 
enemy.” 


It is for our readers to consider how much the very limited range 
of a European’s opportunity to study the Chinese character can be 
held, as entitling him to pronounce an opinion of the nation. It 
ought also to be borne in mind that the external provinces, and 
where strangers alone can gather information from what they ob- 
serve, are at the lower end of national life and character. China too 
is inhabited by different races, and therefore we must look with 
caution to any sweeping representation taken from stray examples. 
On the other hand, in no other country has the government insisted 
on a greater degree of uniformity, actual and traditional,—of re- 
striction and prohibition ; and therefore we cannot expect to meet 
with those strides which rivalship and free intercourse among all 
nations, in other parts of the world, have produced. 

At the beginning of the only other chapter from which we shall 
draw any particulars or illustrations, viz. that which is devoted to 
the ‘* Medical Missionary Society,” branches of which are esta- 
blished at Canton and Macao, Mr. Lay observes that it has often 
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been said that the Chinese tremble at the sight of blood, and 
shrink at the name of an operation. Now, while in this chapter we 
have several striking examples to the contrary, we also see that 
whenever a new opportunity is offered on which character and tem- 
perament may be tested, we find new phases and new discoveries ; 
so that we are to conclude that a much wider range of experience 
than Europeans yet can command, is necessary to any full and fair 
portraiture of the Chinese people. Even Mr. Lay and the latest 
residents in the outskirts of the empire cannot have arrived at any- 
thing more than certain finger-posts, the indications furnished by 
these signs, admitting of various elucidations that may greatly 
modify their expression. We feel, however, that our author has 
brought the results of not unextensive travel in other countries, of 
fair analysis, and also the quickness of an eye to seize upon cha- 
racteristic points, to his subject ; and therefore, we must recommend 
his volume, although a twelvemonth has elapsed since the time at 
which it might have been given to the public, as one of the most 
satisfactory and informing that has yet appeared on China. But to 
return to the ‘* Medical” chapter :— 


** While the hospital at Macao was open for a few months in 1838, it was 
frequented by Chinese who, on more than one account, are not to be regarded 
as the best specimens of their country: but on one of the operating days a 
long line of persons was seated upon a form, some to be tied to the operator’s 
chair, and others to be bound fast to his table, following the order in which 
they were ranged upon their seat. Only a few cries were heard, though 
some of the patients suffered severely, as now and then a deep-drawn, but 
half-smothered sigh or ejaculation indicated in a way by no means hard to 
understand. This wholesale mode of despatching matters was attended with 
becoming solemnity: the surgeon proceeded with his wonted steadiness and 
consideration, and the row of patients interrupted the silence only at inter- 
vals, by some remark touching their individual cases. At the lower end, a 
native lady of a very comely appearance had taken her seat, without the neces- 
sary etiquette of an invitation; and as the work was advancing, she was 
heard to say that her eyes were not better; ‘ Why,’ said the surgeon, ad- 
dressing me, ‘ that is a fib; for she told me this morning, when I inquired, 
that they were better.’ The reason of this change in her statements ap- 
peared at the close of the operations, when she asked, with a well-affected 
astonishment, whether no cutting was to be done to her eyes. The answer 
was, that there was no need for such interference, since the remedies he had 
given her, if applied at their proper seasons, would remove all the inconve- 
nience. This, however, was by no means satisfactory ; for she had observed 
that those who submitted to pain soon recovered and left the hospital, while 
she was still under treatment; and therefore she had resolved, upon mature 
consideration, that a speedy relief was worth a little smart, though it might 
be very keen for the time.” 


To the accustomed report that the Chinese have an ingrained and 
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rooted repugnance to, and distrust of foreigners, Mr. Lay offers his 
hospital observation as an answer. He says,— 


‘‘Tt would be no unfair inference from what we sometimes see written 
on the subject, that a Chinawoman had rather die under the authorized care 
of a native, than except health at the hands of the barbarian. A glance into 
one of our hospitals would at once convince the spectator that such assertions 
were built upon surmise, hearsay, or opinion, uncorrected by anything like 
the spirit of research. Crowds may be scen there, listening to the words of 
the doctor as if they fell from the lip of inspiration, and looking up to him 
as if he were a being come down from the regions of the blessed on purpose 
to bring health and ease to suffering humanity. ‘ He is like a god,’ said an 
intelligent native who had seen much of foreigners; ‘for he is always at 
work.’ Ifthe compliment were far too high, the thought was truly sub- 
lime ; for Holy Scripture reckons a never-ceasing actuation as an attribute 
of the Deity. It is not only the poor, however, (who are often driven, by 
the stress of hard circumstances, to ask relief of a stranger because they can- 
not obtain it at the hands of a brother,) who avail themselves of the relief 
afforded at the hospital; but persons of rank and estate are often seen, with 
their train of servants, mingling with their inferiors, and waiting with 
patience till the physician has leisure to hear their case. Among the 
visitors of this kind was an officer of the army, who soon gave us proof that 
he was better acquainted with the ease and refinements of high life than he 
was with the ‘ hardness’ of a soldier. A little smart made him cry out lustily, 
while his attendants, with a countenance full of woe, echoed their master’s 
complaints in a way that did the highest honour to their sympathy ; for 
surely Chinamen have hearts to feel for one another. A medicine was given 
to be applied, after the example which had been just set, and the great man 
took his leave with the usual display of ceremony, in which he did not for- 
get to notice the native assistants at the hospitals ;—their service in such an 
institution being deemed more than an amends for the lowness of their birth. 
And he was not the only one to recognize them in this way, which led us to 
observe more than once among ourselves, that but for the hospital no such 
honours would have ever lighted upon their heads. After the lapse of a 
few days, the officer again made his appearance, and apologized for it by 
saying, ‘ When my servant applies the remedy you gave me, I cannot for- 
bear calling out, which makes him desist from his proceedings ; now you do 
not care for my crying, and, therefore, you must kindly apply the remedy 
yourself, But to all these,’ pointing toa large number of both sexes, ‘ time 
is precious ; to me it is of no consequence ; therefore, wait upon me after 
you have despatched the case of every other person before us.’ This was 
nothing more than a man of considerate feeling ought to have done; but how 
few of my readers would be prepared to hear of it in a Chinese, and especially 
that it is not an unique instance, but only,a fair specimen of what haprens 
on every suitable occasion. Among the out-patients of the institution at 
Canton was the nam hae, or chief magistrate of the district, a person of the 
most dignified behaviour. The writer visited him in company with Dr. 
Parker, and Messrs. Morison and Thom, and admired the good order of 
everything about him. He stated the opinions of the native doctors as to 
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the cause of his malady, and, in our presence, wrote out a fair history of his 
case, that the medical adviser might see it at one view. As the treatment 
advanced towards a successful issue, he continued to furnish, from time to 
time, a similar bulletin of his own health, in which he carefully noted, in 
minute detail, every improvement, with every symptom of disease that stil] 
troubled him. Physicians in this country do not always find patients of equal 
candour and sagacity. These bulletins of health he designated by a term 
usually applied to a petition presented by an inferior to a man in office, and 
which has from thence acquired somewhat that is humiliating about it. 
The proper sense of the term, which is that of a plain and orderly state- 
ment, was doubtless the one in which he intended to use it, without any 
reference to its accidental or associated meaning; but my Chinese teacher 
did not regard the matter in this light, for when one of these was shewn to 
him, he, as ahumourous friend observed, first looked through, then over, and 
lastly below, his spectacles, as if distrusting his dioptric instruments, both 
natural and artificial. 


*‘ Nor is this esteem for the stranger’s goodness and skill confined to 
males; females give still better proofs of it, if possible.” 


We shall not add to the above proofs of our author’s method of 
fathoming feelings and character, nor of his liberal tone. No doubt 
his volume will be greedily consulted by multitudes. We predict 
that it will satisfy some inquiries, and stimulate to many more, 
concerning the ‘ flowery” people. 

The volume containing an account of the Manners and Customs 
of the Japanese, fs, as the title announces, a compilation, and must 
necessarily be such; for so little can be gathered concerning this 
people from the observation of any one foreigner, that to write an 
authentic book of any considerable size and value from such per- 
sonal experience about them, would be an impossibility. ‘There has 
been no end to complaining of the prohibitory system of the Chi- 
nese; but that of Japan is still more strict and peculiar. And 
what renders the matter more confined as respects Europeans in 
general, is, that the slight foreign intercourse with Japan is limited 
to the Dutch, and that whatever has been published by these EKuro- 
pean visitors has, with hardly an exception, been hitherto allowed 
to remain in its first form, and cach trifling contribution to stand by 
itself. But although no single work has been sufficiently full and 
important to suggest the idea of translation, there are numerous 
distinct sources whence a compiler might draw information, and by 
proper condensation as well as happy arrangement produce a work 
of value. And such is the one now before us; for, while the 
volume is constructed mm a superior manner,—with spirit, con- 
tinuity, and due proportions, we have the best and the fullest details, 
with judicious reflections or inferences, that perhaps can be col- 
lected. 

This information has been collected from a variety of sources. 
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Not only have the accounts of the later Dutch visitors and residents 
been consulted, but the old authors, such as the early missionaries, 
as well as those Japanese fragments that have been translated in 
Europe. The result is a work that conveys a much more satisfac- 
tory idea of the characteristics of the most exclusive of all nations 
than we could have expected, although a great deal remains to be 
known, and no doubt some statements and some impressions to be 
corrected. 

The plan of the work is agreeable. A vessel arrives at Naga- 
saki, the place where the Dutch factory is situated, which affords a 
natural opportunity for giving an account of the formalities 
observed by the natives, as well as the rules and prohibitions to be 
attended to by the foreigners, who are in every sense of the phrase 
hedged in on all sides. ‘The truth is that it requires the express 
permission of the governor of the town, after formal petitioning, 
before the resident strangers can leave their confinement ; and eveit 
then the ceremonies as well as the expenses operate very restrict- 
ively, so that any advance beyond the factory is a rare occurrence, 
Again, once in the course of every four years, the president of the 
factory with some of his officers, makes a procession to the capital 
to pay tribute, when a number of precautions and ceremonies have 
to be observed both by Japanese and Dutch. These two kinds of 
opportunities offer considerable means of observation, although 
necessarily as respects externals chiefly, and these too on artificial 
occasions. Part of the volume, of course, consists of the gathered 
information thus obtained; the remainder being collected from 
every available source, whether written or seen, and whether related 
by foreigner or native in former and later times. From all these 
sources a picture is conveyed of manners and customs, of life pub- 
ic and private,—of language, literature, and occupations,—of 
government, laws, and relations with other countries; together 
with a sketch of the several efforts that have from time to time been 
made to form closer ties with the nation. The impression left by the 
whole is imposing rather than otherwise, and is favourable as well 
ws highly interesting. 

In Mr. Lay’s work may be obtained a glimpse of certain Japanese 
of whom he had some knowledge in China; and his account of 
these specimens prepared us to find a people described in the pwe- 
scent volume whose bearing and character surpass what the natives 
of the “ central nation” exhibit. ‘The Japanese are not less clear- 
headed and observant than the Chinese, while their bravery is of a 
nore manly nature, at the same time that their constitutional 
qualities of temper and their habits, if we except their slight 
reluctance to sacrifice human life, are more agreeable. But even 
their indifference about cutting off of heads, and like evidences of 
barbarity, appear rather to be the effect of laws and customs which 
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admit of no deviation, than of innate crucity and want of human 
affections ; just as their excessive exclusiveness may be attributed to 
unbending usages, rather than to any real jealousy, dread, or con- 
tempt of foreigners. Some idea may be formed of the despotism 
of their laws and customs, and also of their form of government, 
from the following extract, which indicates that, with all its strange 
and extreme points, it is one of checks and balances, and which 
may in reality work much better than it looks in theory. Its un- 
yielding and terrible despotism, we presume, Is perfectly unique ; 
for surely never was sovereign or were counsellors so completely in 
the power of national preecdents, forms and rules. Our readers 
will immediately perceive that there is not only a most powerful 
council of state, but two sovereigns, whose functions, however, are 
perfectly detinet : or, to make use of an Hibernianism, there is a 
sovereign above and beyond a sovereign ; and there are three despo- 
tisans. ‘The Council of State, we are : told— 


‘“‘ Transacts the whole business of government ; decides upon every mea- 
sure, sanctions or reverses every sentence of death pronounced by an impe- 
rial Gevernor, appoints to all efficient offices, corresponds with the local 
outhorities ; and, upon the occurrence in any part of Japan of any matter in 
which the course to be pursued is not clearly marked out by law or prece- 
dent, must be consulted, and pronounce its decree, before a single step be 
taken by even the highest local officers. Each councillor has his own spe- 
cific department, for which, in the common routine, he alone is responsible ; 
but the measures of which upon any important point, must be discussed, and 
adopted or rejected by the whole body of his colleagues, headed by their 
president, 

‘When any proposition has been duly investigated and determined upon 
by the Council, the resolution taken is laid before the Ziogoon for his appro- 
val. This usually follows, as a matter of course, nine times in ten without 
the Monarch’s even enquiring what he is called upon to confirm. But if, 
by some extraordinary accident, he should chance to trouble himself about 
the concerns of his empire, and either upon rational grounds or through 
eaprice withhold the fiat requested, the proceeding consequent upon the dif- 
ference of opinion between the monarch and his councillors is prescribed by 
law.. The measure is not at once abandoned, as might be imagined by per- 
sons thinking of the Ziogoon as a despotic sovereign: it is, on the contrary, 
referred to the arbitration of three princes of the blood, the nearest kinsman 
of the monarch, his probable heir in default of a son, being one, if of suffi- 
cient age. The sentence of these arbitrators, whatever it be, and whatever 
be the question submitted to them, is not only final, but fraught with impor- 
tant, and to European minds painful results. 

‘** Should their verdict coincide with the sentiments of the Council, the 
Ziogoon has no alternative: he may not revoke his previous refusal, and 
yield to tlie united judgment of his ministers and arbitrators, but must im- 
mediately abdicate in favour of his son or other legal heir. Such an abdica- 
tion, for various causes is an act so constantly recurring, that it bears a spe- 
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cific name, inkioe ; and a regular habitation for the abdicating Ziogoon is as 
established and essential a provision of the Yedo Court, as a jointure-house 
for a Queen Dowager in this country. To this inferior abode the Ziogoon, 
against whose opinions the arbitrators have decided, instantly retires, and his 
successor takes possession of the vacated palace. 

‘‘ Should the arbitrators pronounce the monarch to be in the right, the 
consequences are yet more serious, inasmuch as the minister who proposed 
and most strongly urged the obnoxious act, if not every member of the 
Council, headed by the President—whose supreme authority should involve 
responsibility—is under the necessity of committing suicide, according to the 
Japanese mode, by ripping himself up. When to this ‘hlways possible, if not 
often recurring necessity, is added, that the whole Council, collectively and 
individually, is surrounded by spies, known and unknown, employed by 
superiors, inferiors, rivals, and each other, it will be evident that these 
seemingly absolute ministers cannot venture upon the slightest infraction of 
any law, or upon any deed of violence, of rapacity, or of arbitrary tyranny, 
except with the sword of Damocles, it may be said, literally as well as meta- 
phorically, hanging over their heads.” 
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It will hence be seen that not only is the Japanese system 
of government one of concurrent and conflicting despotisms, but 
that law or usage triumphs over all, while the checks are multifa- 
rious and curiously ramified. The result of the whole, how- 
ever, is likely to involve less bloodshed than in countries where 
great differences are decided by the sword, and the triumph 
belongs to one faction, the Japanese people at the same time 
being exempted from conflicts, whilst the great and the ambitious 
incur the risks. And when to this is added the consideration that 
the laws and usages are strictly defined, and if strictly obeyed, 
despotically protective, the system may work much more whole- 
somely than at first sight of the theory might be expected. But we 
have not yet shown the whole of the constitutional anomalies, or the 
curious character of the great wheels of the machinery; for there 
is a Mikado, as well as a Ziogoon. The former is, we are told, 
nominally supreme sovereign, and claims— 
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“To reign by right divine, both as being descended in a direct line from 
the gods, and as being in a manner still identified with them, the spirit of the 
sun goddess, the deity who rules the universe, gods and men included, 
Ama-terasu-oo-kami, being embodied in every reigning Mikado. Such a 
claim to despotic power was indisputable and undisputed, as it still is; but 
some centuries ago, a military chief, rendering his own situation hereditary, 
possessed himself of the actual authority, under the title of Ziogoon as vice- 
gerent or deputy of the mikado, to whom he left the nominal supreme sove- 
reignty, and all his state, pomp, and dignity, a nominal ministry included. 

‘ In fact, it appears that the autocrat’s dignity is now made the plea for 
depriving him of his power. Worldly affairs are represented to be so wholly 
undeserving the attention of the successor of the gods, that his bestowing a 
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thought upon them would degrade him, even if it were not actual profana- 
tion. Accordingly, no business is submitted to him, no act of sovereignty 
is performed by him, that has not a religious character. He deifies or 
canonizes great men after death——the Ziogoon taking the trouble of pointing 
out the dead that are worthy of apotheosis, He confers the offices of his 
court, a real spiritual hierarchy, and from their nominal dignity and sanctity, 
objects of ambition to the princes of the empire, to the Ziogoon’s ministers, 
and to the Ziogoon himself. He determines the days on which certain 
moveable religious festivals are to be celebrated, the colours appropriate to 
evil spirits, and the like; and one other governing act, if act it may be 
called, he daily performs, which should prove him to be, in virtue of his 
partial identification with the sun goddess, quite as much the patron divinity 
as the sovereign of Japan. He every day passes a certain number of hours 
upon his throne, immoveable, lest by turning his head he should bring down 
ruin upon that part of the empire to or from which he should look ; by this 
immobility maintaining the whole realm’s stability and tranquillity. When 
he has sat the requisite number of hours, he resigns his place to his crown, 
which continues upon the throne as his substitute during the remainder of 
the day and night.” 


But although the Mikado be a sort of automaton, and be allied to 
divinity, his food and clothing are expensive as wellas purely earthly 
things. Everything about him must necessarily be new; every 
urticle of dress, and every dish which he uses must only be used 
one time ; and not a morsel that is left, or a piece of stuff that is 
worn, dare be used by another person ; for any such sacrilege would 
call down the vengeance of heaven upon the offender. ‘‘ Every- 
thing that has once been in any way employed in the service of the 
Mikado is immediately torn, broken, or otherwise destroyed; his 
clothes which are of a colour that no other person may wear, are 
burnt; and hence arises the only drawback upon all his state. 
The Mikado is supported by the Ziegoon ; and the allowance from 
Yedo not being as ample as might be wished, the heavy expense of 
renewing daily, almost hourly, whatever appertains to the son of 
Heaven, is alleviated by supplying his wardrobe, table, kitchen, 
&e., with articles of the cheapest, and therefore coarsest de- 
scription.” 

Our readers must be content, after the view of the Japanese con- 
stitutional system, with very short and scanty illustrations of their 
other singularities. The first of the following extracts refering to a 
custom which confines females within certain environs, shows how 
prompt and decided punishment may be, and also that the severity 
of the law may be evaded by practical stratagems. 


‘An inhabitant of Yedo, named Fiyosayemon, a widower with two chil- 
dren, a girl and a boy, was called to a distance by business. He was poor 
—he knew not how to provide for his children during his absence, and re- 

. ° . . be = 
solved to take both with him. Accordingly, he dressed his daughter in boy's 
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clothes, and thus passed the Fakone guard unsuspected. He was rejoicing 
in his success, when a man, who knew what children he had, joined him, 
congratulated him on his good luck, and asked for something to drink. The 
alarmed father offered a trifle ; the man demanded a sum beyond his means; 
a quarrel ensued ; and the angry informer ran back to the guard to make 
known the error that had been committed. The whole guard was thunder- 
struck. If the informer spoke truth, and the fact was detected, all their 
lives were forfeited; yet, to send a party to apprehend the offenders, and 
thus actually betray themselves was now unavoidable. ‘The commanding 
officer, however, saw his remedy. Ile delayed the detachment of reluctant 
pursuers sufficiently to allow a messenger with a little boy to outstrip them. 
The messenger found Fiyosayemon and his children refreshing themselves 
at an inn: he announced the discovery made, and the imminent danger ; 
offered the boy as a temporary substitute for the disguised girl; and told 
the father that, when the falsehood of the charge should have been proved 
by both the children appearing to be boys, he might very fairly flyin such a 
rage as to kill his accuser. ‘The kind offer was, of course, gratefully ac- 
cepted. The wilfully dilatory guard arrived, surrounded the house, seized 
upon Fiyosayemon and the children, and gladly pronounced that both the 
latter were boys. The informer, who well knew Fiyosayemon’s family, de- 
clared that some imposition had been practised ; which the accused indig- 
nantly resenting, drew his sword and struck off the informer’s head. ‘The 
delighted guard exclaimed that such a liar had only met his deserts, and re- 
turned to their posts.” 


Every one has heard of the dexterity which Spanish ladies dis- 
play with the fan, and Mr. Lay has indicated the uses to whieh the 
Chinese put the same gentle instrument. But the people, male and 
female, of Java beat both hollow :— 


‘Neither men nor women wear hats, except as a protection against rain: 
the fan is deemed a sufficient guard from the sun; and perhaps nothing will 
more strike the newly-arrived European than this fan, which he will behold 
in the hand or girdle of every human being. Soldiers and priests are no 
more to be seen without their fans than fine ladies, who make of theirs the 
use to which fans are put in other countries. Amongst the men of Japan it 
serves a great variety of purposes: visiters receive the daintics offered them 
upon their fans; the beggar, imploring charity, holds out his fan for the 
alms his prayers may have obtained. The fan serves the dandy in lieu of 
a whalebone switch ; the pedagogue instead of a ferule for the offending 
schoolboy’s knuckles; and, not to dwell too long upon the subject, a fan, 
presented upon a peculiar kind of salver to the high-born criminal, is said to 
he the form of announcing his death-doom: his head is struck off at the 
same moment as he stretches it towards the fan.” 
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Art. II. 
|. Report to the Secretary of State for the Home Department from the 
Poor-law Commissioners, on the Training of Pauper Children ; with 


Appendices. 


2. On the Employment of Children in Factorics and other Works. By 
Lronarp Horner, Esq., F.R.S. London: Longman and Co. 


Tue Training of Pauper Children isa subject of paramount import- 
ance; and the Report of the Poor-law Commissioners on it with 
the evidence and the comments contained in the volume, disclose 
many facts and suggest points well calculated to arrest the public 
mind, and to set intelligent philanthropic men upon a course of the 
most deeply interesting study and speculation. Without feeling 
prepared to acquiesce in all the representations made in these pages, 
or of relying upon every one of the theories put forth, we hesitate not 
to pronounce the publication to be in the main instructive and sug- 
gestive, and often most touchingly illustrative with regard to human 
nature and national character. We shall first indicate the kinds of 
contents which the volume sets before us; next convey a general 
notion of the facts or reasonings adduced ; and then quote a few pas- 
sages. 

After the Report comes a mass of evidence collected by Mr. 
Chadwick both at home and abroad upon the manner in which edu- 
cation affects workmen, either as such or as moral beings and mem- 
bers of society. We have then the returns made by several Assist- 
ant Poor-law Commissioners to a series of queries framed and put 
to them by the Chiefs in a circulated form, and which returns con- 
tain more or less of statistical facts, as well as disquisition and 
theory ; sometimes throwing valuable light upon the nature of chil- 
dren, it may be at different ages or as characteristic of the sexes, 
and how plastic in early life is the heart and mind of mankind ; all 
demonstrating in an impressive manner the necessity of early and 
sound training, not merely in a moral but an economical sense. A 
part of the volume is also taken up with an account of the “ T'rain- 
ing School at Battersea,” and the experiments of Dr. Kay and Mr. 
‘Tufnell, together with their Continental inquiries. 

The following outline of the facts and opinions of main importance 
iu this volume will satisfy the reader that we cannot over-rate them, 
and also that all the general and most strongly-worded assertions or 
truisms current abcut the value and uses of education, unless back- 
ed by positive results, and tested by practical and close observation, 
are comparatively cold and unprofitable. 

It appears that there are not fewer than fifty-six thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-five pauper children in the workhouses of [ing- 
land, who are between the ages of two and sixteen years; while 
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ihere are several thousands more, if the whole be included up to the 
earliest infancy. Now, it is perfectly obvious that in some one or 
more senses these persons are unfortunates, are paupers from no 
fault of their own, and are very often inevitably destined to lead a 
future life of vice and misery. F‘irst of all, they are for the most part 
either orphans, the children of worthless or wretchedly poor parents, 
or it may be of criminals who have not an opportunity even if natu- 
yal affection were strong in them, to support their offspring. Well 
then, such children find an asylum in the workhouse. But secondly, 
what sort of asylum in the great majority of cases, and always, in- 
deed, where the Guardians are not at extraordinary pains to provide 
for their welfare? W hy, they are exposed to the contagion of such 
examples as the paupers ‘lend, who are such generally in consequence 
of the want of industry, skill, frugality, or forethought,—the very 
things which children cannot be charged with. Even the workhouse 
schoolmaster is frequently a pauper himself, or quite incompetent. It 
would require a person of various and superior qualifications to train 
a number of children, especially when situated as those in the work- 
houses are; and where can such teachers be procured, and for such 
establishments, without liberal salaries? Then, itis to be borne in 
mind that the children’s misfortunes do not terminate with their 
temporary residence in the workhouse, for the time comes when they 
must be got rid of, which has hitherto been mostly done according 
io an unwise and a disastrous system,—the parish-oflicers giving 
apprentice-fees with the dismissed pauper, which, although seldom 
amounting to twenty pounds, and often not the half of that sum, are 
sufficient to tempt small and poor tradesmen,—as has been exten- 
sively the case with the Spitalfield weavers,—to take apprentices for 
whom they had no dias ment or need, and who if the apprentice 
was not soon given up, was neither likely to be properly taught a 
trade, nor wholesomely fed and otherwise well treated. ‘To the 
question, “‘ Do the masters, with whom the apprentices have worked 
out their time, generally concern themselves much about their future 
welfare ?”’—the answer was, ‘‘ Very few instances of that have ever 
come under my notice. I have known some. ‘There are females in 
the parish who engage a considerable number of apprentices to assist 
them in tambouring ; they, like the rest, go to a distance for the 
apprentices in order to obtain the premiums, and, as soon as their 
time is expired, (if they work out their time) instead of employing 
them at wages, they turn them adrift, and seek other apprentices. 
The same occurs with the lint-makers.”” When we state that it has 
been estimated that 43,000/. has been paid in one year in the way 
of premiums with pauper-apprentices, it will be felt that a great 
amount of wrong has been committed by this system; and that 
many boys must have been set adrift who will become thieves, and 
guls prostitutes, to rear, besides, multitudes of paupers. ‘The sys- 
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tem is bad, speaking economically, as well as socially and morally ; 
for where care has been taken in the training of the children, and 
tradesmen become acquainted with the fact, there is no difficulty in 
finding respectable persons, and having a good business, to take 
apprentices without fees ; thus saving a parish a heavy expence, and 
rearing a body of industrious people, as wel] as raising the moral 
temperature of the district. 

But in an economical view, taking it alone, the system that gene- 
rally prevails at present is false and unsound ; for there appear to be 
indisputable grounds for asserting that a good education may be 
given to all the pauper children of the Unions at as cheap, if not a 
cheaper rate, speaking merely of the direct outlay of money, than 
has hitherto been the case; and that this may be accomplished by 
establishing Central schools, where adequate tuition and efficient 
training may be obtained, separate and distinct from the several 
Unions within the range of each Central establishment. 

There are some striking facts and opinions to be found in the 
volume relative to the manner of conveying instruction to pauper 
children, especially such as have been neglected or partially spoiled 
before coming under a wholesome and kind system of training, as well 
as to its matter and constituent parts. ‘lhe hearts and the confi- 
dence of the youngsters, for a time run wild, must be touched and 
secured, while the head is stored. ‘They must be made to see that 
their own dearest interests are consulted rather than the convenience 
or savings to the parish. Philosophical principles, even as to the 
mode of commencing and also of progression in the way of discipline 
as well as teaching, may be collected from the evidence in this pub- 
lication ; and consequently by remarkable illustrations it makes one 
acquainted with some of the great lineaments of human nature, to- 
gether with the modifications produced by different circumstances. 
And this brings us to the few proofs and passages which we pro- 
mised to copy out from the evidence in the volume. Our first ex- 
tracts go to show that there are remarkable reciprocal connexions 
between capital and education, between profits moral and economi- 
cal. Speaking of the more educated workmen, and in answer to 
the question,—‘* How have you found the opinions of this class of 
work-people on the subject of large capital,’ Mr. Ashton, of Hyde, 
in Cheshire, states that— 


‘They appear to be quite aware that it is for their advantage ; they find 
that in connexion with large capital they get the best wages and the most 
constant work. They have seen the concerns in which small capital is em- 
barked, uncertain, irregular in their payment of wages, making frequent 
reductions, and stopping in periods of pressure, whilst concerns conducted 
with large capitals are carried on. Indeed, in consequence of some Char- 
tist agitation, we had a discussion on this subject with some of our work- 
people. I said to them, ‘Suppose, according to the Chartist proposal, there 
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was a division of property, are you sure that you would be the better for it?’ 
It was shown to them that the share of each would not be enough to manu- 
facture with, and must soon disappear. They were fully aware that it would 
not do to carry on such business by a company or by co-operation, but that 
it was impracticable to carry on such concerns otherwise than by one indi- 
vidual, by unity of control, and the constant energy of individual interest. 
[ said to them, ‘ After the Chartists have divided my money amongst you, 
and have spent it, you will begin to want work: will you not again apply to 
mie as a capitalist for work ? and what must be my answer ? that I have no 
money to go and buy cotton with; consequently there will be an end to your 
wages as well as to the capital with which work and wages are provided for 
99 
vou. 


The investment of capital in education is economically sound 
policy :— 


‘ At first the expenditure in schooling was chiefly given from a desire to 
make the work-people happy; but we have found that, had it all been done 
simply as an investment of capital, it would have been a highly profitable 
one. ‘I would not as a pecuniary speculator consent to take less than 
70001. for my set of workmen, upwards of eight hundred, in exchange for 
the uneducated and uncultivated workmen of another manufacturer opposite. 
We find the steadiness of the men induces steadiness of work, and compara- 
live certainty in the quantity and quality of the produce.’ ” 


When universal and national education shall include, together with 
other branches, instruction in the principles of political science, there 
may be iooked for such fruits of intelligence, industry, and worldly 
condition as we cannot eonceive in our present experience. We now 
quote from the evidence of an engineer at Zurich, some other state- 
ments which are striking not merely with regard to the effects of 
education, but to the differences in natural character and natural 
parts :— 


***T class the Italians first; next the French; and the Northern nations 
very much on a par.’ 

‘** De you include the English as of the Northern family ?’—‘ Yes, I do.’ 

‘“* What are the more particular natural characteristics of the several 
classes of workmen ?’—‘ The Italians’ quickness of perception is shown in 
rapidly comprehending any new descriptions of labour put into their hands, 
of quickly comprehending the meaning of their employer, of adapting them- 
selves to new circumstances, much beyond what any other classes have. The 
french workmen have the like natural characteristics, only in a somewhat 
lower degree. The English, Swiss, German, and Dutch workmen, we find, 
have all much slower natural comprehension.’ 

‘** What, however, do you find to be the differences of acquirements im- 
parted by specific training and education ?’—‘ As workmen only, the prefer- 
ence is undoubtedly due to the English ; because as we find them they are 
all trained to special branches, on which they had comparatively superior 
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training and have concentrated all their thoughts. As men of business oy 
of general usefulness, and as men with whom an employer would best like 
to be surrounded, I should, however, decidedly prefer the Saxons and the 
Swiss, but more especially the Saxons, because they have had a very careful 
general education, which has extended their capacities beyond any special 
employment, and rendered them fit to take up, after a short preparation, 
any employment to which they may be called. If I have an English work- 
man engaged in the erection of a steam-engine, he will understand that and 
nothing else ; he will understand only his steam engine.” 


Again ,— 


“ The effects of the deficiency of education is most strongly marked in the 
Italians ; who, with the advantage of superior natural capacity, are of the 
lowest class of workmen, though they comprehend clearly and quickly, as I 
have stated, any simple proposition made or explanation given to them, and 
are enabled quickly to execute any kind of work when they have seen it 
performed once ; yet their minds, as I imagine from want of development by 
training or school education, seem to have no kind of logic, no power of sys- 
tematic arrangement, no capacity for collecting any series of observations 
and making sound inductions from the whole of them. This want of the 
capacity of mental arrangement, is shown in their manual operations. An 
Italian will execute a single operation with great dexterity ; but whena 
number of them are put together all is confusion, they cannot arrange their 
respective parts in a complicated operation, and are comparatively ineffi- 
cient except under a very powerful control. As an example of this, 1 may 
mention, that within a few years after the first introduction of cotton-spin- 
ning in Naples, in the year 1830, the spinners produced twenty-four hanks 
of cotton-yarn from No. 16 to 20 per spindle, which is equal to the pro- 
duction of the best English hands; and yet up to this time not one of the 
Neapolitan operatives is advanced far enough to take the superintendence of 
the operations ofa single room, the superintendents being all Northerns.” 


We shall only further remark concerning the contents of this 
volume, considerable portions of which amount only to opinions, that 
whatever may be the merits or demerits of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners, and whatever the excellence or faults of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act itself, we should have without the system and its 
officials been still destitute of many remarkable statistical facts and 
powerful impulses, which promise to lead to, or to accelerate great 
national reforms. Is the doctrine nothing, which appears to be 
substantiated by testimonies in the present publication, that not 
only does education make workmen more perfect and profitable, but 
that unless that education be obtained in early life, it generally fails 
of yielding its legitimate fruits, of bequeathing a capacity and habit 
of logical deduction and systematic arrangement ? 

But while we talk of education, its effects upon the industrial 
classes, and of the services of which the Poor-Law Amendment 
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Act has been the source, towards eliciting statistical facts of no 
mean value, and applying or suggesting improved machinery in 
national institutions, let us not forget that new adjustments, political 
and social, in the framework of the community, must keep pace at 
one relative distance or another, with the introduction of the new 
elements. ‘This may also be laid down as a principle that guides to 
an important practical lesson,—viz , that a new element may at first 
operate injuriously upon many persons, and yet be a general good ; 
say, a grand discovery in science. Indeed we question if ever any 
such discovery can be essentially or permanently productive of gene- 
ral evil in acountry where political freedom exists, and where mind 
is at liberty to sharpen mind in any generous rivalship. For ex- 
ample, can it be thought that a discovery in the science of edu- 
cating the intellect and the feelings,—that is, any new and closer 
adaptation of instruction to human nature, and to the circum- 
stances of the instructed, ever will be a source of just regret? To 
say this, we believe, would be to impugn God’s creation and govern- 
ment of his rational creatures. But, to advance from mental and 
moral science a step farther, or rather to take a somewhat different 
illustration within the domain of education,—of mental develop- 
ment as well as of scope for action,—can it be said that any dis- 
covery in mechanical science, and practically applied among free 
and enterprising Englishmen, can operate mischievously upon the 
interests ofthe nation at large? Not to dwell, in answer, upon the 
absolute necessity for the well-being of this country of its keeping a 
relative position in improvements of all sorts with the other nations 
of Europe, and of the impossibility, indeed, of restraining aspiring 
and ingenious men from making the most of their own or the dis- 
coveries of others, Jet us think, for instance, of the increase in 
manufactures and trade, and of course in the means of living which 
steam-power has originated and sustained. Were it possible in a 
moment or in a year to extinguish that power, would not the conse- 
quent disasters and miseries of the people be incalculably greater 
than all the hardships and privations which it ever has produced ? 
Still, some one may utter exclamations about the “ Employment of 
Children in Factories and other Works,” and put him at once to 
the blush who would undertake to cast up the amount of suffering 
and injustice which thousands upon thousands of tender, helpless, 
innocents annually endure in cotton-mills, &c.; and then he may 
ina triumphant tone ask, ought not the legislature to stretch out 
its strong arm, and instantly compel the mill-owners to dismiss all 
such fragile Jabourers, and for ever dispense with their services ? 
But the merest tyro will unhesitatingly answer, No!—any one 
capable or in the habit of observing and reflecting for himself, will 
speedily asseverate that the thing is impossible, unless you at the 
Same time not only entirely remodel and revolutionize the capacities 
and tendencies of the living generation, but recast human nature. 
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Well but, it may be said, without quenching steam-power, or 
crushing the wonderful machinery which it puts in motion,—with- 
out even any desire to cramp the exertions of the honest and humane 
mill-owner, let the legislature at once step forward and tell these 
inaster manufacturers, (we now quote Mr. Horner’s words) “ that 
they must accommodate themselves the best way they can to the 
conditions upon which alone the State will allow them to purchase 
infant labour ; and those conditions must be such as will effectually 
protect the health of the children, and secure some education for 
them ; but, at the same time, with as little inconvenience as pos- 
sible to them, as to all other mill-owners, and to the workers of all 
ages employed in the factories ;’—in other words, let the legis- 
lature very minutely and definitely regulate the conduct and economy 
of factory establishments, and even much of the private or social life 
of the labourers. 

We have in most of our preceding observations been speaking as 
if to aperson who had never turned his thoughts to the subject of 
factory labour and labourers at all ; the few things which we have to 
add perhaps may show that it is a subject of a most complicated 
nature, and surrounded with many difficulties ; nay, even that the 
views of Leonard Horner, who has devoted so much of his superior 
mind and ardent philanthropy toit, are not exactly those which can 
be safely adopted. It may be easy to dispose of such mad sugges- 
tions as would extinguish entirely steam as well as our large manu- 
facturers; but it is not so easy to deal with the nice ramifications 
and the more distant but inseparable consequences of meddling with 
our mechanical inventions and individual enterprises. 

I'very ordinarily informed person knows that much mischief may 
be perpetrated by over-legislation, and also that no system of law- 
making can be so far-seeing and precise as to meet every formidable 
evil. Again, every one who reads with attention the newspapers is 
aware, that legislation may be partial, without agreement with the 
entire system to which the particular statute belongs ; it may begin 
at the wrong end, or strike in at a wrong place. Not less notorious 
than any one of these truths is the fact that speculation and philan- 
thropy often press upon Parliament, just as we think Mr. Horner 
does in the passage quoted, impracticable views and such as would 
baffle the most expert framer of enactments to reduce into a clear 
and efficient branch of our legal code. 

But suppose that Parliament should adopt his views and be able 
to throw them into a more than usually compact and _ intelligible 
shape, what would be the probable consequences to the mill-owners? 
what to the labourers,—the infant labourers in particular? To 
the masters the restrictions might operate as ruinous prohibitions, 
—ruinous to individual and existing capitalists, and ruinous to 
our manufacturing supremacy. Then what would be the result to 
not only the factory children but to their parents? Why, star- 
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vation direct and complete poverty; for we hold it to be as 
true and manifest that our increase in machinery cannot by legis- 
lation be checked, as that the condition of the markets forced upon 
the mill-owners infant labour. But to pass from the masters to 
the children, aware that many look upon the interests of the one 
class as being distinct from the interests of the other ;— for the great 
fault among us is a spirit of class-legislation, and every other kind 
of invidious classification,—what would be the consequences of Mr. 
[forner’s restrictions,—or many others which have been proposed 
that looked as feasible, but yet that did more harm than good when 
tested? Why, juvenile vagrancy and vice in the place of labour,— 
congregating in the streets instead of obtaining at the mills at 
stated hours a certain amount of education,—such burthens to the 
parents as will further reduce and straiten their already wretched 
circumstances ; while an ever rapidly increasing population would in 
our large manafacturing towns occasion still more deplorable spec- 
tacles of filth, disease, and squalid wretchedness, with their revolt- 
ing accompaniments in the way of crime, than have ever yet been 
witnessed. We must allude, in a single sentence, to another result 
of rash and partial legislation concerning factory children. We i 
learn from Mr. Horner himself that frequently when the infants are 
too young to be permitted by the law, as it exists, to be employed in 
the mills, they are sent by their distressed parents to more severe 
and unhealthy employments, and where the superintendence and 
responsibility of the masters are of an inferior order. ‘The coal- 
mines have sometimes been thus supplied till the children were of 
age for the mills. What would be the consequences, in the case of 
desperate parents, were their young ones excluded or still more re- 
stricted in respect of these Jatter great works ? 

From the hasty view we have taken of the factories, and from the 
things suggested in a very general way, it will be seen that the sub- 
ject is one ‘of extreme difficulty as well as of vast moment and ex- 
tent. Let it not, however, be concluded that we scout the idea of 
legislation in behalf of factory children ; or that we do not see that 
the existing system will in all probability have more lamentable re- 
sults as regards helpless innocents than have ever yet been heard 
of, unless the inevitable increase of unconscious machinery be in ) 
some way so directed, and the other influences bearing upon the : 
manufacturing and industrial classes be so made to work in con- | 
nexion with this new and mighty element, as to be in some sense 
wholesomely harmonious. Now, we know not of any one grand | 
principle that should sooner be recognized with a view to arriving a 
at this consistent end, than that which is in some measure deve- 
loped relative to pauper education in the earlier part of this article. 
To this observation we add, that legislation ought to pay a direct 
regard to the condition of the parents sof factory children ; and to be 
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still more general and comprehensive in our suggestions,—it will be 
necessary to legislate with an eye not only to the poor and the 
industrial classes, but with a combining and fraternizing spirit with 
respect to the other orders of society, before we can hope to witness 
a parliamentary paramount influence, so as materially to hasten the 
adjustments required in the social condition of the entire com- 
munity. 





Art. I1I.—The Courts of Europe at the Close of the last Century. By the 
late Henry Swinpurne, Esa. Edited By Cuartes Wuire, Esa, 
2 vols. London: Colburn. 1841. 


Henry Swinsurne was of an old Roman Catholic family, and 
born in 1752. He received his education at a monastic institution 
in France. He then made the tour of Kurope, and became the 
author of ‘‘ Travels in Spain, Italy,’ &c. The contents of the 
present volumes consist of letters extending over many years,— 
commencing in 1774 and continuing til] the day immediately before 
his death, which took place in Trinidad, in 1803, in consequence of 
a coup de soleil. 

Mr. Swinburne was a gentleman, a scholar, a virtuoso, and an 
amateur-artist ; all which is to be considered in connexion with his 
knowledge of France, Germany, the West Indies, &c., that know- 
ledge consisting not merely of what any one may gather when gal- 
loping over much and varied ground in country and town, but of 
what is restricted to aristocratic life and royal circles. Accordingly, 
scenery, the external appearance of things in general and of com- 
munities, together with the accounts of amusements and works of 
art,—of Sovereigns, their Ministers, and their Courts,—of the 
fashionable world both at home and on the continent,—as well as 
anecdotes and sketches of men famous in their day, are crowded 
into the volumes, with the ease which a person who writes to rela- 
tives and friends as the topics pass before him, but without the 
slightest idea of publication, is naturally master of ; and with the 
polish and the taste which high accomplishment and constant 
mingling with the best or most refined society necessarily beget. 
Nor is this all in the present instance; For Mr. Swinburne, 
although unthoughtful of effort, or of dipping deep into abstruse 
questions, political and scientific, was acute and in the habit of 
judging for himself ; and therefore with his experience and elegant 
erudition, his pictures of what he saw or of what he read, have 
more of power as well as of fidelity in them than the flow of his 
descriptive, and the character of his discursive, treatment may at 
first be thought to possess. Indeed he gives us some of the truest 
and most striking representations of remarkable phases and transl- 
tions in high places and in nations, that we remember to have exa- 
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mined ; although the lighter materials, such as anecdotes and face- 
tia either predominate, or are constantly occurring. 

No where so much as at the several times when Mr. Swinburne 
visited or resided in France do we find his vivid sketches strike us. 
And these several times too refer not only to very distinct aspects 
and individuals, but paint as it were a series of subjects, each stand- 
ing clearly out, or worthy of being precisely marked, as if in the 
progress of a drama; the painter producing by a number of touches 
carelessly lent and often apparently of slight character, an expres- 
sive whole. When we say that the author of these letters was not 
only in Paris during the last illness and the death of Louis the 
l‘ifteenth, but was shortly before presented at court,—that Mrs. 
Swinburne had frequent private interviews with Marie Antoinette, 
and was patronized by her majesty,—and also that Mr. Swinburne 
was appointed by our government to preceed to Paris at the close 
of the Reign of Terror, to negotiate with the Directory for an 
exchange of prisoners, it will at once be evident that he had oppor- 
tunities of looking at France at significant and critical periods. 
Nor did the omens at the first escape his discerning eye, nor the 
eyes of those with whom he came into contact in that country, and 
who were more directly concerned in the terrible events which were 
hatching or on the eve of development. 

We shall first take some glimpses of I'rance, beginning with the 
court in 1774, and with a levee. The Duke of Dorset was a pre- 
sentee along with Mr. Swinburne.— 


“About eleven, the introductors gave notice of the King’s levee being 
ready ; and so, in company of a German baron, we trudged up stairs, and 
surprised his Most Christian Majesty in his waistcoat ; for none but the 
family Ambassadors may see him in buff. 

“ After staring at us, talking about the opera with some few of the crowds 
of courtiers, and saying about one minute’s prayer with his Cardinal, he 
drew towards us, who were ranged near the door in rank and file. All he 
said was, ‘ Est-il fils du vieux Duc de Dorset, que j'ai connu autrefois ?’ 
and so marched off. However as they talked much to others who stood 
near us, I can describe them better from this view than from the subsequent 
one. 

“The Dauphin [Louis the Sixteenth] is very awkwardly made and 
uncouth in his motions. His face resembles his grandfather’s, but he is 
not near so handsome, though he has by no means a bad countenance. His 
nose is very prominent, his eyes are grey, and his complexion is sallow. 
He seemed cheerful and chatty, and I think his aspect bespeaks a good- 
natured man. The second brother [ Louis the Eighteenth] is a pretty figure ; 
and so is the third, [Charles the Tenth, | only his mouth is rather wide, and 
drawn up in the middle to the top of the gums. 

“They are not yet quite formed as to legs and strength; and have all 
a good deal of that restless motion, first upon one leg and then upon another, 
Which is also remarkable in some members of the English Royal Family. 
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‘The questions they ask seem very frivolous and puerile. I believe they 
find their time hang very heavy on their hands; for they ran with great 
glee to tickle one of the Kings valets de chambre as he was carrying out 
the King’s dirty clothes.” 


But there are other visitings :— 


‘*Our next trot was tothe Dauphin; who said nothing. The same 
silence reigned at the levee of his brothers, as to our share at least. The 
Comtesse de Provence is a little dumpy woman, and but a plain piece of 
goods: her sister, the Comtesse d’Artois, is rather prettier, having a fine 
skin and tolerable eyes: but her nose is immense, and her toes are turned 
in. Poor thing! she seemed quite frightened, and could hardly speak. 

‘*T did intend to reserve Madame du Barré for the bonne bouche ; but it 
must be the Dauphiness, [ Marie Antoinette, | who quite won my heart. I 
can give you no account of her particular features ; but her air, eyes, shape, 
motion, her tout ensemble, were most charming. She spoke so cheerfully, 
and so easily, comme si elle se sentait, as the French say— 

‘ Elle avoit une grace, 
Un je ne sais quoi qui surpasse 
De l’amour les plus doux appas.’ 
From her we passed to the three not Graces, but any other trio you may 
think would suit them: I mean the King’s daughters. ‘The Dauphin’s 
sisters were not visible.” 


The round of calls is not yet finished :— 


** After all these perambulations up stairs and down stairs through the 
Royal Family, we climbed up a dark winding staircase, which I should have 
suspected would have led to an apartment of the Bastile, rather than to the 
temple of love and elegance. In a low entresol we found the favourite sul- 
tana, in her morning-gown, her capuchin on, and her air undressed : she 
was very gracious, and chatted a good deal, as every body else seemed to do 
at Versailles, about the opera. I could hardly refrain from laughing at an 
involuntary exclamation from my brother presentee, the Duke; whose 
mistress, Mrs. Parsons, has, you know, been long out of her teens. ‘ Good 
heavens!’ said his Grace in a whisper to me, ‘why her bloom is quite 
past.’ 

‘She is of a middling age, just plump enough, her face rather upon the 
yellow leaf, her eyes good, and all her features regular; but I cannot think 
her a pleasing figure now, whatever she may have been, or may be still, 
when made up and decked out in her pride.” 


Leaving Madame du Barré, and coming down to 1789, the 
society in which Mr. Swinburne moved was still exclusive and 
exalted, and the old regime nominally predominating. But the 
power of the court was gone or about to be cruelly crushed. Gloom 
was fast gathering around the throne and filling the chambers of 
royalty, so that even the lovely and once gay queen of Louis the 
Sixteenth was spiritless and had dark forebodings, finding herself 
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too much bereft of the power to befriend Mrs. Swinburne who had 
proceeded to Paris to forward the interests of the family with regard 
to certain West Indian property, and also to secure the patronage 
for her son which had been ee The following passages are 
touching and filled with melancholy predictions :— 


“‘T had an audience of the Quecn two days ago: she is very much 
altered and has lost all her brilliancy of look. She was more gracious than 
ever, and said, ‘ Vous atrivez dans un mauvais moment, chére Madame 
Swinburne. Vous ne me tronverez point gaie; j’ai beaucoup sur le 
coeur.’ 

She is very low- spirited and uneasy about her son, who, by all accounts, 
lies dangerously ill, and is not likely to recover. She inquired kindly after 
all our family, and assured me she should consider Harry as under her care ; 
and also spoke of our business, which Madame Campan had told her was 
my reason for now returning to France. 

‘““*Je crains,’ said she, ‘que dans ce moment je ne pourrai vous étre 
d’aucune utilité; mais si les tems deviennent meilleurs, vous savez que je 
n’oublie jamais mes amis.’ 

‘‘ Apropos of that: I find it was by her desire that the Luzernes have 
shown us so much attention. 

‘‘The whole tenor of her conversation was melancholy, but she said 
little about public affairs : her child’s illness seemed uppermost in her mind. 
The tears, which I with difficulty restrained in her presence, gushed from 
me as soon as I had quitted the room. She told me she should like to see 
me again soon. Poor thing! her kindness and sorrowful manner made me 
more interested and enthusiastic about her than ever.” 


At last,— 


“When I had obtained my passports fer myself and maid, I asked to 
take leave of the Queen: and the interview was granted; which is a great 
favour, for she sees no one. She received me graciously, even kindly ; and 
the manner in which she spoke of my son was calculated to set my heart at 
ease concerning him. She wished me every happiness. ‘ Vous allez dans 
votre heureuse famille,’ said she, ‘dans un pays tranquille, od la calomnie 
et la cruauté ne vous poursuivront pas. Je dois vous porter envie.’ 

“IT ventured a few words of consolation, hinting that times were now 
improving, and that her popularity and happiness would be restored. She 
shook her head. We were alone. I know not how I[ was worked up to it, 
or had courage to make the proposal, but I did so, that if she thought her- 
self in danger, my services were at her command, and that she could come 
with me to England in the disguise of my maid, whom I could easily dis- 
pose of by sending her under some pretext to her friends at St. Germain. 
She thanked me, and smiled faintly, but said nothing would induce ker to 
leave her family. She added, that she had refused other offers of the same 
sort. ‘ Besides,’ and she looked round, ‘si je vonlais, cela ne se pourroit 
pas ; il y a trop d’espions.”’ 
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Mention has been made of Mr. Swinburne’s mission to Paris at 
a still later epoch. Before going further it may be proper however 
to state that Mr. White, the author of ‘* The Belgic Revolution,” 
and the editor of these volumes, has prefixed a Life of the negotia- 
tor with the Directory, from which it appears that the writer of the 
Letters thought that bis services were neither duly rewarded by the 
English ministry, nor sufficiently prolonged. Without pretending 
to be in a position to decide how far the employer and his friends 
may have judged fairly in such a case, we cannot help noticing how 
much Mr. Swinburne’s sagacity and acuteness were at fault when 
he came to judge of the measures of parties whom he fancied had 
neglected him, his general views becoming coloured accordingly. 
For example in 180], he thus expresses himself. ‘I am told 
there is a great jumble in the ministerial pot. The king taxes 
Pitt with duplicity; the Pittites complain of the speaker, &c. 
Never was this or any other nation in sucha hobble. France at 
liberty to turn her victorious arms towards us ; a northern confe- 
deracy ; our allies all cowed; the Egyptian expedition probably 
failed ; the ports of all the world shut against us; a French fleet 
out against either Egypt or the West Indies; Ireland fall of 
inflammables; a weak administration:—this is only a_ partial 
sketch of our present situation,” How similar is all this to some 
much later croakings and prophesyings on the part of persons out 
of office! and how sweepingly do events contradict the calculations 
of men! But to return to the Letters, and for a moment to France 
immediately after the overthrow of Robespierre, and when the 
effects of the most frightful whirlwind that had ever swept over a 
civilized nation were palpable and gross, not ouly in the prevailing 
manners of the multitude, but in the general external appearance of 
everything, as well as in the cast of mind and the body of the 
nation’s thoughts. No wonder that he who had beheld Europe 
and its courts in their highest state of polish and refinement, should 
have been shocked at the transformation, and incapable of writing a 
letter without marking his feelings; or that again he should hail 
with the associations of remembered delight, the rapid return which 
elastic and mercurial I’renchmen made to refinement and frivolity, 
the moment that public tranguiility afforded them a breathing and 
the safe exercise of their woated pastimes and forms. We should 
say, indeed, that however democratical may be the Frenchman’s 
theory, however hot his rage for change or for levelling to an infe- 
rior equality all ranks of the nation, there are yet elements in his 
nature and in the nation, as every where else, for rearing and fenc 
ing a predominating party, and anexclusive class. But let us have 
a glance of concentrated I'rance at a particular era of transition :— 


‘T send you two prints of the present dresses of Paris done by Vernet’s 
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son, and not the least caricatured, however extraordinary they may appear 
to you. What a change even the two months I have been here have made 
in dress, manners, &c. The return of tranquillity, and diminution of terror 
in the minds of belles, beaux, and dastardly honnétes gens, who in fact 
deserve no name but that of egotists, have produced a wonderful improve- 
ment and increase of luxury. The quantity of handsome carriages just 
come out-——the circumstance of servants again getting up behind them, and 
being better dressed; abbés and others walking chapeau bas—the men 
more elegantly, and the women more richly habited—strike my eyes as | 
move about in private and in public. I have this day for the first time 
seen a vinaigrette, (a species of sedan chair upon two wheels. ) 

“Yesterday, Madame de Gontaut gave us as fine a ball as ever was given 
in days of yore: three hundred of the company had lost near relations by 
the cuillotine. Some ofthe men there danced with their hats on, and with 


red heels. Two of the Ministers (I do not mean foreign ones) were pre- 
sent.” 


Leaving France, let us go for a few moments to Vienna, where 
Mr. Swinburne was noticed by Joseph the Second, Maria Theresa, 
and others of the royal family ; even by that singular personage, 
yet eminent Prime Minister, Prince Kaunitz, of whom we have these 
particulars :— 


‘“* After dinner the Prince treated us with the cleaning of his gums; 
one of the most nauseous operations we ever witnessed, and it lasted 
a prodigious long time, accompanied with all manner of noises. He carries 
a hundred of implements i in his pocket for this purpose—such as glasses of 
all sorts for seeing before and behind his teeth, a whetting-steel for his 
knife, pincers to hold the steel with, knives and scissors without number, 
and cottons and lawns for wiping his eyes. His whims are innumerable. 
Nothing allusive to the mortality of human nature must ever be rung in his 
ears. To mention the smallpox is enough to knock him up for the day. I 
saw an instance of this; for Burghausen, having been long absent, came 
cut with it; and the Prince looked as black as could be all the rest of the 
day. ‘To derange the train of his ideas puts him sadly out of sorts. The 
other day he sent a favourite dish of meat as a present to an aunt of his, 
four years after her decease; and would not have known it but for a blun- 
dering servant, who blabbed it to him. 

“We is full of childish vanities, and wishes to be thought to excel in 
everything. ‘He used to have a spiral glass for mixing the oil and vinegar 
for salads, which he shook every day with great parade and affectation. 
At last the bottle broke in his hands, and covered him and his two neigh- 
bouring ladies with its contents. A gentlemen not opening a bottle of 
champagne to his mind, he called for one, to give the company a lesson in 
uncorking and frothing the liquor: unluckily he missed the calculation of 
his parabola, and poured out the wine into his uplifted sleeve, as well as 
into his waistcoat-pocket, &e. By the by, he is dressed very oddly : his 
Wig comes down upon his nose, with a couple of small straggling curls on 
cach side, placed ina very ridiculous manner. Ie is extremely fond of 
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adulation, will swallow anything in its shape, and indeed lays it upon him- 
self with a very liberal hand. One of his peculiarities is a detestation of 
musk. Tie is a sovercign Count of Reitberg, in right of his mother, which 
brings him in about 3,000/. a year. His paternal fortune is 4,000/. He 
has enormous debts, but gets 10,000/. a year from the Empress, and is 
never stinted by her. His expenditure in fancies and trifles is incredible. 
He studied at Leinpsic with great reputation, and is an excellent Latin scho- 
lar, but no Grecian; he understands English, French, and Italian very 
perfectly, and reads a good deal, or rather a great deal is read tohim. He 
has a good taste, and has raised the arts from barbarism to great perfection 
at Vienna. In business he is intelligent, and far above any mean subter- 
fuges or falsehoods. He is always silent when he does not choose to 
express his real sentiments.” 


Here is an anecdote which relates to stiff personages.— 


‘* The Empress has a fine face, but is enormously fat and unwieldly. A 
few days ago, her Chamberlain, Sinzéndoril, waited on her with a peti- 
tion from some part of her territorics, which was very interesting to her. 
They were alone in the apartment, both standing whilst he read to her the 
document. Sinzendorff is a thin old man, stiff and erect, and troubled 
with a rheumatic complaint, which has in some measure paralyzed his frame. 
It happened that the paper fell to the ground. The Empress bade him 
pick it up. ‘Helas! Madame,’ said he, ‘il y a vingt années que je ne me 
suis courbé !’ She would have stooped for it herself, but was too unwieldly : 
he was accordingly obliged to ring the bell for the purpose ; and the groom 
of the chambers on entering found her Imperial Majesty in a violent fit of 
laughter.” 


At Naples Mr. Swinburne had also access to royalty, and has 
several amusing anecdotes to retail. At that period it was hardly 
thought necessary for sovereignty to make concealment of licentious- 
ness, or to treat gross amours with serious rebuke. For instance :— 


*¢ Tl]-natured people say the Queen’s gallantries are numerous, and that 
her confidante was the Duchess of San Severo, whose husband was at one 
time a great favourite with the King. For some unknown reasons, the 
Queen has had a quarrel with the Duchess, who to revenge herself, per- 
suaded her husband to inform his Majesty of his wife’s conduct, upon pro- 
mise of his never divulging the name of his informer. The King, who was 
just then worried to death by the Queen’s real or affected jealousies, was 
quite enchanted with this discovery, and could not help telling her of it the 
first time she upbraided him with going astray. This attack made her 
furious, and she never rested till she learned from him the name of the per- 
son who had given him this information. The Duke of San Severo was 
banished from Naples; and his vexation brought on a fever of which he 
died. 

“The King once carried his jokes so far, as at a grand supper at Posi- 
lipo to take Guarini (a favourite) by the hand, and bring him up from the 
end of the table te the seat next the Queen, saying that was his place: she 
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boiled with anger, but was forced to swallow the affront; and, as soon as 
she could, had him removed to Turin; there furnished a house for him, 
and gave him a magnificent set of porcelain, which she had received as a 
present from the Emperor, besides a very fine diamond star and cross. Her 
present favourite is an officer in the Guards, son of the late Prince of Mar- 
rico. They are much together at the masquerades, &c. She is only 
allowed 50,000 ducats a year for every expense, therefore cannot be very 
generous.” 


It has often been said that the French Revolution was needed, 
and came not a whit too soon, to purge the European courts of 
shameless vice, and to make nations serious as well as to teach poll- 
tical lessons. 

At Rome, as might be expected from his previous receptions and 
his religious creed, our letter-writer was introduced to Pope Pius 
the Sixth; and we read,— 


“He received us at the door of the apartment as he was going out to 
walk. Abbé Grant, who conducted us, talked so much, that the pope could 
not get in a word. His holiness is a very handsome, tall man, with fair 
hair, half white, and a ruddy face, with aturned-up nose. He speaks 
French, but did not to us; indeed he addressed himself entirely to Abbé 
Grant. <A few days after, Mrs. Swinburne was presented to him, and took 
the children, as he came up from his devotions in the chapel of the sacra- 
ment at St. Peter’s. She made the children kiss his foot. He then held 
it out for her to kiss, and next day he sent her some very beautiful beads 
and stones of Oriental agate. He performs all his ceremonies witli much 
grace, and appears to have practised and studied his actions before he comes 
out of his room. He is very proud of his legs and feet, and wears his gown 
short to shew them. He sits up very late, and rises early, but sleeps in the 
afternoon, and takes a mile walk to Ponte Molle about sunset. Abbé 
Grant, who generally performs the part of cicerone, or introducteur to the 
English, is a Scotchman, and was brought up to London asa rebel in the 
year 1745-6, in the same ship with Lords Balmerino, Kilmarnock, &c. 
Whilst on the voyage, a Scotch servant said to him, ‘ You will be saved ;’ 
Grant shook his head, and replied, ‘I fear not, friend.’ ‘You will,’ said 
the other; ‘ But you will be the only one.’ Not putting any faith in the 
second sight of his countryman, he had no hopes, both from the inveteracy 
of the court party, and from his having no friends to intercede for him. By 
the merest chance, no proofs or witnesses appeared against him, and there- 
fore, to his great surprise, he was acquitted. He then immediately set out 
for Rome, where he has resided ever since.” 


We now throw together a few miscellaneous extracts, and which 
neither require nor admit of comment. ‘The first relates to Nelson 
at Copenhagen :— 

‘April 16th, 1797. 

“*T will transcribe for you what I remember of Lord Nelson’s letters to 
Lady Hamilton, which she has just read to me and others, as they contain 
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many curious details not in the Gazette, and which one may like to refer to 
at a future period. At the same time it employs me, and may you also, for 
a little while, in something less distressing to our thoughts than our own 
feelings. Though [ do not mean to say it is a frivolous subject, God knows 
it is a dreadful one to many a tender parent, wife, or child. Lord Nelson 
writes several letters. The first gives an account of the negotiation with 
Colonel Stricker, about passing the Castle of Cronenbourg. He puns upon 
the name. An aide-de-camp of the Crown Prince came on board (Admiral 
Parker writes a Danish jackanapes). He wrote something down, and, find. 
ing the pen bad, threw it away, saying, ‘ Admiral, if your cannons are no 
better than your pens, we need not fear you much. ‘To-morrow you will 
pass the Sound; we shall give you a warm reception. What are the names 
of the commanders?’ All the captains were mentioned to him. He started 
at the name of Nelson, and exclaimed, ‘Ha! Nelson is here? then 
I suppose you mean to do something.’ The second letter gives an account 
of the passage of the Sound, which was accomplished without loss, as not a 
single shot struck the ships, though a tremendous fire was kept up from the 
Danish forts and batteries. The attack was very severe and bloody, as he 
had every floating battery and gun-boat to destroy or silence before he could 
get at the men-of-war and the great batteries. The hereditary or Crown 
Prince was present, and very nearly killed. After four hours’ hard fighting 
in the good old way, our brave, skilful tars took, sunk, or burnt, eighteen sail 
of men-of-war, seven of the line. In this letter there is much mention of 
his trust in God and his protection, &c. He also inserts, very unaffectedly, 
that he hopes Sir William’s pictures sold well. In the preceding letter he 
had sent his compliments to the Duke of Queensbury and Lord William 
Gordon, and begged the latter would not be making songs about them till 
they had done their work well. He laments the loss of his captains and the 
grief of their families. In the last letter he says the Danes immediately sent 
off a flag of truce, to desire an officer of rank might come ashore to treat 
with the Prince, or that a Danish nobleman might be allowed to go on 
board ; and tnat an armistice might be granted for a short time. Lord Nel- 
son complied with great pleasure, for his ship, the Elephant, was aground in 
a bad position. He went on shore and conferred with the Prince, ‘to whom, 
he says, he told more truths than he probably had ever heard in his life, or 
perhaps any sovereign ever heard. The Prince asked him ‘why the British 
fleet had forced its way up the Baltic?’ He answered, ‘to cruise and annihi- 
late a confederacy formed against the dearest interests of England.’ He 
pointed out Bernsdorf (who was present) as the author of the combination, 
and answerable for all the blood which had been spilled that day, and added, 
that if they had not had beating enough, he was ready to return on board, 
and lay Copenhagen, its shipping and arsenal, in ashes. ‘The Prince was 
exceedingly agitated and terrified. Unfortunately Lady H. was called away, 
and I did not hear the end of the letter.” 


Yankee manners :— 


‘‘An English officer, Colonel A-——, was travelling ina stage to New 
York, and was extremely annoyed by a free and cnlightened eitizen’s per- 
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petually spitting, across him, out of the window. He bore it patiently for 
some time, till at last ventured to remonstrate, when the other said, ‘ Why 
colonel, I estimate you’re a-poking fun at me—that Ido. Now I’m not a 
going to chaw my bilgewater, not for no man. Besides, you need not look 
so thunderingly ugly. Why, I’ve practised all my life, and could squirt 
through the eye of a needle without touching the steel, let alone such a 
great saliva-box as that there window.’ Colonel A—— remained tranquil 
for some time; at last he spat bang in his companion’s face, exclaiming, ‘ J 
beg you ten thousand pardons, squire, but I’ve not practised as much as you 
have. Nodoubt, by the time we reach New York, I shall be as great a dab 
as youare. The other rubbed his eye, and remained bouche close.” 


England is not unfruitful in Mr. Swinburne’s letters. We give 
one sample :— 


‘The other day at dinner, in company with the Prince of Wales, Wilke 
being called upon for a toast, gave ‘The King, and long life to him!’ ‘ Since 
when have you become so loyal, Wilkes?’ said the Prince laughing. ‘Ever 
since I have had the honour of knowing your Royal Highness,’ said he, with 
a respectful bow. 

‘When the Prince was a little boy, having been very troublesome in his 
father’s room, and several times turned out of it by him, he returned at last, 
and thrusting his head into the doorway, screamed out, ‘ Wilkes and 
Liberty !’ 

** Wilkes told me that Churchill had sold to George Kearsley twelve ser - 
mons for five hundred pounds, and that he had only nine to produce: the 
bookseller would not pay the money unless the number was complete; 
so Wilkes himself composed the three wanting; which were so much 
superior, (for Churchill wrote bad prose,) that he was afraid they would 
be found out not to be by the same author as the other nine. 

“When Churchill was dying at Boulogne, two Capuchins insisted upon 
seeing and exhorting him; which Wilkes daily refused. At last he per- 
suaded them to depart, by hinting the danger they would run of being per- 
verted by the sick man, who was a divine, and one of the most eloquent of 
tue church of England.” 


But a time comes when there is no taste for faceti@, and when 
everything earthly is stale and burthensome. Mr. Swinburne’s 
darling son is wrecked ; weeks of doubt and uncertainty elapse with 
regard to his fate; but at last the sad fact is ascertained that he is 
lost ; and the father thus writes to his wife:— 


“I must write, though I have nothing to say, except that your gentle 
soothing letter has in some measure calmed my agitated mind. That 
you are resigned to the will of the Almighty, I thank him; and I will 
hope that time will teach me to be patient and devout like you. 

“If Pelham would but get into office, and give me something to do, 
it might be an occupation, if not an amusement to me. I could post the 
ledger of an apothecary or a haberdasher ; I could feed pigs, or dip a water- 
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deg; but I cannot sit down to my own business, without pains in my head 
and eyes that overcome me ina moment. I cannot draw, I cannot compose, 
or revise my old MSS., from physical as well as mora! causes; and I see no 
end to my misery. 

“The papers inform you of all that passes, for I cannot bring myself to 
have the attention necessary for the perusal of a newspaper. 

‘I will write to. Minasi; but his correspondence ceases to give me plea- 
sure, for the subjects he treats of, no longer interests me; indeed, ‘man 
delights not me, nor woman either.” The only idea I can form now, not 
of happiness but of quiet existence, is to sit by your side all the time my 
health and duties do not require absence.” 








Art. IV. 
1. History of Scots Affairs, from 1637 to 1641. By James Gorpon, 


Parson of Rothiemay. Printed for the Spalding Club. 
2. Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, Founder of Dulwich College. By J. 
Payne Cocrirr, Esq. F.S.A. Printed for the Shakspeare Society. 


A Goop.Ly number of societies now exist in this country, devoted to 
the purposes of throwing genuine and authentic light upon by- 
gone ages, and rescuing from oblivion the literary antiquities which 
have either never before been printed, or have in that shape become 
so extremely scarce as to be unknown on the part of the public. 
In this way have many family documents and more general records 
been of late years edited, at a trifling expense to individual mem- 
bers, although the cost of publication in most cases would have 
altogether deterred any one single person from undertaking the 
task at his own risk. It is well, for the interests of history and 
hterature of many kinds, that it has become a feature of thts in- 
quiring age to desire the fullest and the most correct knowledge of 
long by-gone periods, whether great national events or the manners 
of our ancestors be the object of study; and the societies of 
which we now speak have in not a few cases been of service in the 
work of elucidation and of handing down vivid pictures of much 
that was before dark in highly interesting departments ; while they 
have tended to awaken the very sort of liberal curiosity that must 
lead to further and further discoveries and publications of national 
and family archives. In fact, the two clubs named at the head of 
this paper are but of recent formation, and the first-fruit offerings 
now before us not only hold out promises of a brilliant career, but 
offer to the world some very acceptable contributions. 

Similar societies have for many years been in existence it is true ; 
but so long as these were confined to two or three of the great 
cities of the empire, and were. supported or supplied by only a 
comparatively small number of investigators, it is obvious that their 
services could only extend over limited portions of the country, and 
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only make inroads here and there, and as ifat random. But in the 
increase which we gladly hail, we see grounds of hope for more, 
and the growth even of a spirit of rivalship, which must berefit the 
public, and furnish students with precious and solid treasures long 
hidden or forgotten. 

It is but two years or so since the Camden society was consti- 
tuted; and already it has pxblished several valuable historical 
works, ‘The Percy, which regularly puts forth some novelty of 
ancient poetry, has only been in existence a few months, and is said 
to consist of 500 members. We observe another society in the 
course of establishment with the Duke of Sussex at its head, which 
contemplates a distinct and a definite purpose ; that is, as may be 
at once presumed from the name of its royal president, to print 
early and other documents illustrative of the history of the sciences 
at home andabroad ; there being already mentiuned as likely to be 
amongst its first contributions, an Mnglish tract on the making of 
oils and medicinal waters from a manuscript of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; proposals for mechanical inventions addressed to Queen 
Elizabeth by Bourne, from a manuscript in the British Museum ; 
a catalogue of the scientific MSS., formerly in the library of Dr. 
John Dee of Mortlake, from his own catalogue in the British 
Museum ; acollection of early tracts on the method>of illuminating, 
and on the materials employed in that art; Anglo-Saxon tracts of 
the tenth century on Botany and Natural History, with an account 
in Anglo-Saxon of the wonders of the Kast ; together with some 
middle-age treatises on the same subjects, and a selection of figures 
of animals and plants from early MSS., to be edited with transla- 
tions. ‘These particulars we learn from a notice in a late number 
of “ The Literary Gazette.” And to come to the societies more 
immediately under consideration,—the Spalding Club has recently 
been formed at Aberdeen, the Karl of Aberdeen being president, 
with many of the most distinguished persons in that part of the 
country as members, for the printing of historical, topographical, 
ecclesiastical, genealogical, and literary remains of the north-east- 
ern counties of Scotland; the first of three quarto volumes of the 
Parson of Rothiemay’s History being the debut of the society. 

There is hardly a district of Scotland that can be richer in the 
sort of materials which the Spalding club will search for than that 
of which Aberdeen may be called the capital. That part of the 
country has been the scene of many signal events, the birth- 
place and residence of many eminent men; and is closely con- 
nected with curious recollections. The old families are numerous 
in that quarter of the United Kingdom ; while their family chests, 
as well as the University library, must contain many valuable mano- 
script documents, although we can hardly expect that many of 
them can eithcr be so bulky or worthy of publication as the “ His- 
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tory of Scots Affairs, from 1637 to 1641,” a period so distinguish- 
ed for the violent conflict which episcopacy had with the Covenant. 
The manuscript is in the Library of the King’s College and Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, and has found a competent editor, who satis- 
factorily establishes its authenticity. Before extracting some 
portions of the first volume, we shall cull a few particulars concern- 
ing the author from a prefatory statement. 

James Gordon was the son of Robert Gordon of Straloch, an 
antiquary and a geographer of celebrity in his time, and who left 
many writings behind him, which are well known by the name of 
“the Straloch MSS.” The author of the present history, on the 
mother’s side, was descended from the family of Drum, a distin- 
guished house in Scotland, and was appointed minister of Rothiemay 
in1641 ; his predecessor having been ousted for refusing to subscribe 
the Covenant, of which, from some of the passages to be quoted, 
the deposed parson’s immediate successor does not appear to have 
entertained the most hearty approval. 

But whatever were his ecclesiastical opinions, or his abilities as a 
preacher, we may be sure that he was zealously devoted to litera- 
ture, on considering the nature and amount of his labours; at a 
period too when the country was in a distracted state, as there were 
few in Scotland who took a deep interest in purely literary pursuits, 
and disjoined from ecclesiastical and political warfare. He not 
merely assisted his father in those important productions in which 
that accomplished gentleman was engaged, such as the geographical 
work entitled the ‘‘ Theatrum Scotiz,’ but he contributed inde- 
pendently to the same science, then truly in its infancy in Scotland. 
For example, he constructed a large map of Edinburgh, which was 
engraved in Holland, and which has always been regarded as a valu- 
able and curious work. On the margin are ‘‘ two prospects” of the 
city, which, with some drawings of the principal buildings, entitle him 
to the praise of being the first person who is knownto have preserved 
views of particular places or edifices in Scotland. He appears to 
have been engaged in similar undertakings in relation to other parts 
of the country, not only of the character of maps and plans, but of 
description. ‘The *‘ Brave Town,” viz. Aberdeen, was thus dis- 
tinguished by him, the written illustration being about to be printed 
for the first time, by the Spalding Club. Hedied in 1686, and an 
old author says of him, that ‘‘ The stoicism which has been 
observed in that family (besides expressing strong sense In ordinary 
conversation in broad Scots) was likeways observed in him. He is 
said to have been a dealer in judicial Astrology.”? One thing is 
seen in the volume before us, whether this last allegation speak the 
truth or not,—the parson was not superior to the snperstitious 
notions of many of his enlightened countrymen at that age; for 
he minutely describes the reports given by ‘‘ eare witnesses, 
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souldiers of credite, &c.,” about various supernatural omens, pro- 
digies which ‘ foretold the followinge warre and miseryes ;”” such as 
‘‘ visiones of armyes and things of this nature that wer noysed “1 
have been seen and heard in diverse places.” ‘ My own wyfe” i 

among the number of reporters and witnesses. But we must on 
ceed to quote some passages of considerable length, from any one 
of which it will be soon felt that the parson is perspicuous and racy, 
as well as weighty and apparently impartial. We begin with a 
minutely yet forcibly drawn picture of the opposition and_ its 
growth to fierceness, made to Laud’s attempt to force upon the 
Scotch the New Service-book, and when tardy or incomplete con- 
cessions by the king only caused the people to rise in their 
demands, and become more sturdy; just as perhaps the non- 
intrusionists will doin the struggle which is at present distracting 
the Kirk. Our historian thus writes, referring to the year 1638 :— 


“The Kinge complained that the oftner they did petitione and protest, 
they did still enlarge their demaundes and adde to greivaunces. But little 
did he know, that they wer animated thereunto by such as the King tooke 
to have been for him: and not a little by his sitting still qwyett at London, 
without studying at this tyme how to represse ther tumultwary conventions 
any other way but by proclamationes ; ; which, if they be not seconded with 
power, are but buggbeares; for the wysest who saw this manner of pro- 
ceeding judged that it had been better for the Kinge not to have commanded 
them to disband under no lesse penaltye then treasone, when he knew no 
present waye for to force them, in caise of disobedience. [eerby his com- 
mandes wer first rendered contemptible and ridicolouse; heerby lyckewayes 
ther was laide opne Arcanum Imperii. For both these petitioners saw the 
Kinge’s weacknesse, which made them sleight his commandes, discovered 
his intentiones towards them, and the sence that he had of other actinges, 
which he judged for the tyme past high misdemeanours; and now, by his 
Kdicte, had engadged himself to punishe exemplarly in the following tyme, 
in caise they shoulde remaine obstinate; whiche did but putt them upon 
ther gwarde for to provyde tymouslye for ther own defence and securitye, 
and for putting home of that which was so prosprously begunne, and so 
successfully hitherto carryed on. XXXYV. To which purpose, much about 
this tyme and therafter, ther was aboundance of armes began to be brought 
over out of Holland, pairtly for privatt use, and afterwardes for publicke 
service ; towards which pourpose, one Thomas Cunninghame, then a factor 
at Campveer, in the Isle of Walker, was one of the cheefe provisors, and 
afterwards, for his faithfullnesse in the following yeares, he was made Lord 
Conservatour, by ther means who, from the beginning, had employed 
him, they having ousted of that employment one Sir Patrick Drummond, 
for enclyning too much the Kinge’s waye. And as armes beganne to be 
called home from Germany in some numbers: and amongst others Sir 
Alexander Lesly, of whom I spocke befor. Thir things I mention now, 
although mostly done this summer and the yeares following, for it was 
about this tyme that thes things began to be done. And as they beganne 
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to looke about them for arms and souldiours, so lykwayes by all meanes to 
sollicite all such as might be helpefull to them, in caise it should come to a 
warre betuixt the Kinge and them, as afterward shall be related; for the 
had gottne some advertishment from Courte, that it was suggested to the 
King for to cut off the heades of cheife men. This made them looke about 
them for to defend themselves ever after, as they pretended it to be the 
reason why suche as came to protest at Stirling conveened in such multi- 
tudes, least ther chiefe men should be suprysed and made prisoners. 
XXXVI. From this convention at Stirling they goe towards Edinburghe ; 
and twer the delegattes or Tables, of whom I made mention before, began 
to turne from delegationes to consultationes; a fyft generall Table being 
added, which consisted of commissioners chosne from the other four tables. 
The four Tables consulted of such thinges as wer mcete to be proposed at 
the generall Table ; and whatever was concluded at the general Table was 
directed to the severalle Tables of the gentrye in all the several shyres, and 
ther receaved and putt in practise.”’ 


The grand result of the Tables was the immediate subscription, 
by multitudes of all ranks, of the Covenant, beginning at Edinburgh, 
Concerning the earliest subscribers we have these particulars :— 


“The first (as I am credibly informed) was Johne Gordon, Earle of 
Sutherlande, and the next was Sir Andrew Murrey, Lord Balvard, minister 
at Ebdy, in Fyfe: two noblemen who, out of zeale to ther professione, 
without any by ende, thought it ane happinesse to be amongst the first sub- 
scribents and swearers to the Covenant. After them all that wer present 
ranne to the subscriptione of it, and then through the reste of the cittye it 
went, evry one contesting who might be first; and others without furder 
examination or questioning the articles therof, following the example of 
others, women, young people, and servant maides, did sweare and hold upp 
ther handes to the Covenant. All who wer present at Edinburgh at that 
meeting in the moneth of Februarye, subscrybed and swore to the Cove- 
nante befor they went from thence ; and, at ther parting, ministers and no- 
blemen, and gentlemen, who wer weal affected to the cause, carryd coppyes 
therof along with them, or caused them to be wryttne out after ther return 
to ther severall paroshines and counteys of Scotland. Which coppyes wer 
ordinarily wryttne upon great skinnes of parchement (for which cause at 
that tyme, in a written pasqwell, the Covenant was termed The Constella- 
tione upon the backe of Aries). And such as took coppyes along with 
them for to be subserybed, caused ordinarily such as had sworne or under- 
wrytne ther names alreadye (if they were noblemen or ministers of note), 
for to sett too their hands anew to the severall coppyes, that, wher them- 


selves could not be present to invitte others, ther hand wrytte might be 
ther proxye.”’ 


We are next told that for some months the work of subscribing : 
was earnestly gone about, and ‘in purchasing handes therunto.” 


The account of the increasing boldness of the Covenanters thus 
continues :— 
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“The greater that the number of subscribents grew, the mor imperiouse 
they wer in exacting subscriptiones from others who refoosed to subserybe ; 
so that by degrees they proceeded to contumelys and exposing of many to 
injuryes and reproaches, and som wer threatned and beatne who durst re- 
foose, specially in greater cittyes (as lyckwayes in other smaller townes), 
namely, at Edinburgh, Saint Andrews, Glasgow, Lanerke, and many other 
places. Gentlemen and noblemen carryd coppyes of it about in ther port- 
mantles and pocketts, reqwyring snbscriptiones there unto and usinge ther 
utmost endeavours with ther freendes in private for to subscrybe. It was 
subserybed publickly in churches, ministers exhortmg ther people therunto. 
it was also snbscribed and sworne privattly. All had power to tacke the 
oathe, and wer licenced and welcome to come in, and any that pleased had 
power and licence for to carye the Covenant about with him, and give the 
oathe ‘to such as wer willinge to subscrybe and sweare. And such was the 
zeale of many subscribent, that, for a while, many subscrybed with teares on 
ther cheekes, and it is constantly reported that some did draw ther owne 
blood and used it in place of inke to underwrytte ther names. Such min- 
isters as spocke most for it wer heard so passionatly and with such freqwen- 
eye, that churches could not containe ther hearers in cittyes; some of the 
devouter sexe (as if they had keeped vigils) keeping their seates from Fri- 
day to Sunday, to gett the communione givne them sittinge; some sitting 
allway let before such sermones in the church, for feare of lossinge a rowme 
or place of hearing; or, at the least, some of ther handmaides sitting con- 
stantly ther all night till ther mistresses came to tacke upp ther places and 
to releeve them; so that severall (as I had from very sober and credible 
men), under that relligiouse confynment, wer forced to give awaye to thes 
naturall necessityes which they could no longer containe, bedewing the pave- 
ments of churches with some other moysture than teares. Thes thinges 
will scarce be beleeved, but I relate them upon the credite of such as knew 
this to be truthe. Nor wer they scrupolouse to give the Covenant to such 
as startled at any poynt therof, with such protestationes as, in some mea- 
sure, wer destructive to the scence therof, (as was seen ‘in severall instances), 
so that they gott subscriptiones eneuch thereunto. And it came to that 
height in ende, that such as refoosed to subscrybe, wer accounted by the 
rest who subscrybed, no better than papistes. Such ministers as did dis- 
swade ther people from subscriptione, either they had eneuche adoe to 
maintaine themselves in ther paroshines; and howbeit, afterward, they did 
subscrybe, yet other qwarells wer founde for to dryve them from ther sta- 
tiones ; or if not that, yet doe or saye what they pleased, they wer held in 
suspitione and not trusted; although it be true that some ministers who 
wer recusants at first, afterward did vey for zeale and activitye with the 
first subseribents, by this meanes both redeeming ther delay of tyme and 
rubbing off all suspitione from themselves. Others were forced for to flee 
and desert ther stationes and places, being persecut¢d by ther parishoners, 
specially such as had been active for the Bishopps, and had been hastye to 
reade or commend the Service Booke or Booke of Canons.” 


We must quote another passage of considerable length, and 
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which is full of character, whether we regard the Scotch or the 
writer :— 


“The King fynding thinges lycke to come to furder trouble, had at last 
tackne the allarum, and beganne, behynde tyme, 'to looke about him for assist+ 
ance. Little he could expect in England, which was generally mutined; and it 
was uncertaine whom he might trust too in Scotland ; for either they wer act- 
wally engadged against him, and forstalld already, or wer falling off from him 
dayly, or if they wer for him, inconsiderable in comparison of the Covenan- 
ters. Yet suche wer not altogether wanting, and amongst the first who, 
with little difficultye, declared for him, was Huntlye; who heerin did thinke, 
that he but walked in the stepps of his predecessors, whoise fashion it was 
alwayes to own their princes interest in the tymes that the Kings wer brouhgt 
lowest. Nor wer the Covenanter noblemen ignorant what help he might be 
to ther cause, if he wer wonne in to ther syde; therfor, they resolve, by faire 
meanes and allurments, first to trye him. Huntly, in his younger yeares, 
had been bredd up at court with Prince Henrye and the present King, then 
Ducke of Yorke, and principled in the protestant relligione, according as it 
is professed in the Churche of Englande, and that by King James’ speciall 
oversight and appoyntment; who was very sensible what trouble it had 
bredd him, from tyme to tyme, for to protect the old Marquesse of Huntlye, 
who, being of the Romish professione, was therfor much hated in Scottland 
by the stricker sort of protestants, and therfor had tackne his eldest sonne 
from him, that by this means he might one day be as usefull for the pro- 
movall of the reformed relligione as his father had been hurtful thertoo. But 
his court breeding, and abode ther, and afterwards goinge to the court of 
Fraunce, had putt him to greater expence then his old father would allow 
or pay off, so that his creditors behoved to live in expectatione of payment 
when he should succeede to his father’s place. ‘I'wo yeares ere now, he was 
entred into his father’s place and his estate; but unable in that short space 
(though his estate be greate) for to pay off his debt. ‘To him, therfor, they 
send a commissioner: this was one Colonel Robert Munroe, who, not long 
befor, having come over from the German warre (wher he had served un- 
der the Swede), had offered his service to King Charles at London, tut not 
being tackne notice of, as he expected, or as his offer deserved, entred into 
covenant with others at this tyme, and shortly by them was employed both in 
Scottland and Irelande. Him they thought meetest to entrust with ther 
instruetiones to Huntleye, by the Karle of Rothesse advyce; who, in name 
and with warrant from the rest, sent Munroe to Huntlye, conceiving that he 
would be as welcome as any; being, that betuixt Huntlye’s familye and this 
Munroe’s, ther had been a long correspondence ; next, he was a gentleman 
of some breeding, and could speacke like a souldiour, and durst speacke 
freely, and lately come from courte; and, as he could best informe the state 
of affaires, so, being a strainger at home, in some measure, he would be best 
believed. The summe of his comissione to Huntlye was, that the noble- 
men Covenanters wer desyrouse that he should joyne with them in the com- 
mon cause; that if he would doe so, and tacke the Covenante, they would 
give him the first place, and macke him the leader of ther forces; and fur- 
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der, they would macke his state and his fortunes greater than ever they wer; 
and, morover, they should pay off and discharge all his dettes, which they 
knew to be about ane hundredeth thousand poundes sterling; that ther 
forces and associatts wer an hundereth to one with the King; and, therfor, 
it was to no purpose for him to tacke upp armes against them, for, if he re- 
foosed ther offer and declared against them, they should fynde meanes to dis- 
able him to he'pe the Kynge; and, morover, they knew how to undoe him ; 
and bidd him expect that they will ruinate his familye and estate. How both 
thes threates wer effecwate afterwade, shall be toldin its owne place. XLIII. 
‘To this propositione, Huntlye gave a short and resolute reparti; that his 
familye had risne and stoode by the Kyngs of Scotland; and, for his part, if 
the event provd the ruine of this Kinge, he was resolved to bury his lyfe, 
honours, and estate, under the rubbidge of the King his ruines; but, withall, 
thanked the gentlemen who had brought the comissione, and had advysed 
him therunto, as proceeding from whom he tooke for a freende and good 
willer, and urgd out of a good intention to him. Of thes things Huntlye did 
advertish the King, letting him know what was lycke to fall out shortly, if 
not preveend. But little or nothing did passe betuixt the King and him 
after thes tymes, nor betuixt the King and his other trustees in Scottland or 
England, but the Covenanters had notice therof, by meanes of the groomes 
of the bedd chamber, particularly Mr. Maud of Panmoor (afterward Earle), 
James Maxwell of Innerwicke, and William Murray, nephew to Mr. Robert 
Murrey, minister at Methven, besyde other courtiers. Thes groomes made 
bold with the King’s pocketts at night, and tooke out such letters as he had 
receaved ; if, of importance, they coppyd them out, putting up the princi- 
palls into the King’s pocketts, and dispatching the coppyes accordinge to the 
present exigent. This was so weall knowne that, on a tyme, Archbishop 
Lawd, wrytting to the King, spared not to adde to the letter, being of con- 
sequence, ‘l beseeche you, Sir, trust not your own pocket with this, allud- 
ing to his bedd chamber groomes, their practice.’ * * * But Huntlye, as I 
have already spoken, beganne about this tyme for to assiste the King’s pro- 
clamations at Aberdeene, and, for the most pairt, all his freendes and fol- 
lowers, both in the Low Country, and in the Highlandes, did generally 
refoose at this tyme to take the Covenant, therto moved eqwally by his 
example and diligence, and ther own inclinatione. This great blocke being 
founde unmovable by faire meanes, made them ever after have a speciall 
care how to plucke it upp, by strength of hande and sleight conjoined ; for, 
ever from that tyme forwards, they had ane especiall eye to Huntlye’s 
motions, and feil upon him with the first of ther opposers.” 


We now come to the Shakspeare Society, the list of subscribers 
being rapidly filling up. Its object is the printing of manuscripts, 
and the republication of scarce tracts or volumes, which in any way 
elucidate the history or the works of our prince of dramatists ; or 
the literature, the authors and players contemporary with him. 
Memoirs of [Xdward Alleyn, who was an actor of eminence as well 
as a real philanthropist, with means far beyond the majority of 
players to gratify his benevolence, is a very fitting book for the 
young society to begin with; nor could a better writer have been 
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found in England for his biographer than Mr. Collier, whose enthr- 
siasm in the illustration and study of our old dramatists is equalled 
by the skill, the pains, and the research which he brings to any 
such service. It is remarkable how he combines a number of appa- 
rently trifling and far apart notices or facts, so as to authorize not 
unimportant conclusions; producing order out of large masses of 
confused papers, and working into something like a complete whole 
a vast number of patches. 

These memoirs not only throw direct as well as indirect light 
upon parts of the lives and works of several of the most admired 
and revered of the old dramatists, but exhibit by means of not a 
few Jively colours the condition of the stage at an early period of 
its history, and of the actors which upheld and improved it in those 
days. The life even of Alleyn alone, aad without reference to his 
friends, whether players or writers of plays, is a very interesting 
piece of biography. 

Mr. Collier has been much indebted in the present case to manu- 
script documents preserved at Dulwich, which he has with great 
industry and judgment made use of to add to or correct what 
was before known or conjectured concerning the principal subject of 
the work. 

Alleyn was born in London in 1566, and was descended from peo- 
ple of some substance. But his mother married a second time, 
this husband being an actor, which circumstance probably directed 
her son’s attention and pursuits to theatricals, in which sphere he 
acquired the highest reputation ; and the parts in some of the plays 
in which he performed are now known from his manuscripts. One 
of the shreds of documents which Mr. Collier has discovered, con- 
sisting of a few lines of verse, will allow him to be seen in his ca- 
pacity of commentator ; while it introduces Shakspeare under the 
name of “ Will,” by which Heywood says he was known among his 
companions. The lines refer to a sort of wager and contest which 
took place sometimes in thuse days, and runs precisely as follows :— 


‘*Sweete Nedde, nowe wynne an other wager 
For thine old friend and Fellow stager. 
Tarlton himselfe thou doest excell, 

And Bentley beate, and conquer Knell, 
And nowe shall Kempe orecome aswell. 
The moneyes downe, the place the Hope 
Phillippes shall hide his head and Pope. 
Feare not, the victorie is thyne ; 

Thou stiil as macheles Ned shall shyne. 
If Rossius Richard foames and fumes, 
The Globe shall have but emptie roomes, 
If thou doest act; and Willes newe playe 
Shall be rehearst some other daye. 
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Consent then, Nedde; doe us this grace ; 
Thou cannot faile in anie case ; 
For in the triall, come what maye, 


All sides shall brave Ned Allin saye.” 


Now upon these lines Mr. Collier remarks :— 


‘No explanatory prose accompanies the above slip, which seems to have 
been an inclosure. The wager was laid by some brother actor, that Alleyn 
would be judged superior to Kempe, (whom Nash, about 1589, in the dedi- 
cation to his ‘Almond for a Parrot,’ called ‘ Vice-gerent General to the 
Ghost of Dick Tarlton,’) in some part not mentioned; and hence we ma 
gather that Alleyn was ‘famous’ in comedy, as well as in tragedy: all the 
actors named, excepting Burbage and Shakspeare, (who is only spoken of 
here as an author,) were comedians. The Hope was a theatre in the occu- 
pation of Alleyn, and in the immediate vicinity of the Globe, where ‘ Roscius 
Richard’ was in the habit of performing, and where (and at the Blackfriars 
Theatre) Shakspeare’s plays, as far as we can now learn with certainty, 


were represented. We need feel little hesitation in believing that the 
couplet 


ee 





and Willes newe playe 

Shall be rehearst some other daye, 
refers to Shakspeare; but it may be doubtful whether we should take the 
word ‘rehearst’ in the sense of a private repetition before public perform- 
ance, which then, as now, it signified, or in the more general sense of acted. 
A mere rehearsal would not attract an audience, nor would be intended to 
do so; and it would, therefore, have been no disappointment if the ‘rooms’ 
at the Globe were ‘empty ;’ while the words ‘new play’ seem appropriate to 
the term ‘rehearst.’ However, the point of the passage would be lost, were 
we not to understand ‘rehearsts, as acted’ and the reference to be to the 
first night of a new play by ‘ Will’ Shakspeare” 


It cannot becertainly known whether or not Alleyn ever acted in 
Shakspeare’s plays, but he had at least a share, as manager or 
proprietor, of several theatres ; and from the inventory of the player’s 
wardrobe, there is proof positive that he performed in pieces which 
had similar titles to some of the great dramatist’s productions, 
but which may have been older plays whose names “ Will” borrow - 
ed. It is sufficiently well known, however, that Alleyn and Philip 
Henslowe were partners in theatrical concerns, and had rival houses 
to Shakspeare’s ; and this might be the cause of positive restriction 
so as to shut the actor out from availing himself of the bard’s produc- 
tions. Still,in Henslowe’s Diary, we are told, there is an account, 
by which it appears that the rival companies played together for 
some time at the theatre in Newington Butts. Mr. Collier, after 
mentioning this fact, goes on to state as follows ;— 


“Whether they acted jointly on the same days, or severally on different 
days, we cannot determine; but Ilenslowe’s entries are of daily receipts on 
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his part, as if he were entitled to a share of ‘ the takings,’ whatever company 
performed. It is remarkable, also, that while the two associations of actors 
were occupying the Newington Theatre, we read the following, among the 
names of the plays which Henslowe informs us were represented :— 
9 June 1594 Rd at Hamlet ........0eeceeee- Vilj S. 

11 June 1594 Rd at the Tamynge ofa Shrowe. ...ix s. 

12 June 1594 Rd at the Andronicus,.....+.+.+++Vij 5. 

25 Augt 1594 Rd at the Venesyon Comodey.. 1s. vj d. 

17 Sept 1594 Rd at Palamon and Arset.....+eelj s. 

8 Nov. 1594 Rd at Seser and Pompic ... eee. iljli ij s. 

20 June 1595 Rd at Antony and Vallea........xx. s. 

26 June 1595 Rd at the 2 pte of Seaser,....-+.+-XX Ss. 

29 Nov. 1595 Rd at Harry the V.......... -iijli vj s. 

22 June 1596 Rd at Troye....ceeeeeeee eee iijli ix 5. 
Thus we see that between 9th June, 1594, and 22nd June, 1596, dur- 
ing which period, it is very likely, no fewer than ten plays were performed 
upon the same, or similar, subjects as those which Shakspeare adopted : this 
remark supposes that ‘the Venesyon Comodey’ meant (as has indeed been 
conjectured) ‘the Merchant of Venice ;’ and that Shakspeare was con- 
cerned in ‘the Two Noble Kinsmen.’ It seems not impossible that some of 
these may not have been different or older productions, but the very same 
that proceeded from his pen; and it is capabie of distinct proof, from Hen- 
slowe’s Diary, that five out of the ten plays were new. These are ‘the 
Venecyon Comodey,’ ‘ Palamon and Arsett,’ ‘Seser and Pompie,’ ‘ Harry 
the V.,’ and ‘Troye.’ It will be observed that the receipts to Henslowe, 
as entered by him, were much larger upon these five occasions (in consequence, 
no doubt, of the greater fulness of the theatre) than when old plays were 
represented ; and he inserts opposite to each of them the asual mark, to 
denote that it was the first time the piece was produced before an audience. 
If none of these plays were by Shakspeare, but dramas which he availed 
himself in the composition of his own plays, the above list shews that he had 
perhaps been in some way concerned in the representation of them, and his 
attention might thus have been especially directed to them.” 


There are some merely incidental references to Shakspeare in 
the Dulwich papers, which establish that he was on intimate and 
friendly terms with the Alleyns. I*or example we find in an affec- 
tionate letter to her husband by the actor’s wife, while Alleyn 
was strolling in the country, these few words, decay having obliterated 
parts of the writing :— 


“This xxth of October 1603. Aboute a weeke a goe there came a youthe 
who said he was Mr. Frauncis Chaloner who would have borrewed xi to have 
bought things for * * * and said he was known unto you, and Mr Shak- 
speare of the globe, who came * * * said he knewe hym not, onely he herde 
of hym that he was a roge * * * so he was glade we did not lend him the 
monney * * * Richard Johnes [went] to seeke and inquire after the fellow, 
and said he had lent hym a horse. I feare me he gulled hym, thoughe he 
gulled not us. The youthe was a prety youthe, and hansome in appayrell: 
we knowe not what became of hym,” 
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References are to be met with in the Dulwich papers to Marston, 
Massinger, Dekker, Ben Johnson, &c.,and which prove not only that 
some of these had hard strugglings with fortune, but found Alleyn a 
real friend. With regard to Jonson, there is positive evidence that 
the anecdote is true which has been so much questioned by Gifford 
and others, of the duel in which he killed his man. In one of Hens- 
lowe’s letters to Alleyn there are these words, ‘‘Sence you weare 
with me, I have lost one of my company, which hurteth me greatley, 
that is Gabrell, for he is slayen in hoggesden fylldes (Hoxton 
Fields), by the hands of bergemen Jonson, bricklayer.” Upon this 
passage Mr. Collier observes as follows :— 


‘The first point that strikes us as remarkable in the paragraph is, that 
H[enslowe calls Ben Jonson ‘ bricklayer’ merely, as if that were his trade, 
and apparently without meaning it as any reproach. When Dekker so 
frequently throws bricks and mortar in Jonson’s teeth in ‘ Satiromastix,’ we 
know that he wishes thereby to bring him into ridicule; but Henslowe only 
seems to speak of it as a matter of course. This is very singular, because 
Ben Jonson two years before the date of the letter just quoted, had written 
his ‘Every Man in his Humour’ for Henslowe’s theatre (Malone’s Shaksp. 
by Boswell, iii. 8307: the play is called ‘the Comedy of Humours,’ under 
date of 11th May, 1596, in Henslowe’s Diary); and, in 1597 and 1598, he 
had received several sums of money on account of dramatic productions in 
progress. It would almost appear as if Henslowe, when he wrote to Aileyn, 
did not know that he was the same Benjamin Jonson, who was and had been 
an author in his own pay. Besides, at this date Ben Jonson was in his 
twenty-fourth year; and it has always been supposed that it was only for 
a short time after he returned from Cambridge to his step-father, and before 
he embarked for Flanders, that he followed the trade of bricklaying. Ac- 
cording to the mode in which Henslowe speaks of him, it would be thought 
that Ben Jonson was a bricklayer at the period when he killed Gabriel. <A 
question then arises who was Gabriel? It was in all probability a christian 
name, and we find that there were, about this date, two Gabriels in Hen- 
slowe’s company—Gabriel Spenscr snd Gabriel Synger (Hist. Engl. Dram. 
Poetry and the Stage, i. 350). They are both frequently mentioned in 
Henslowe’s Diary in and prior to 1598, but after that year we only hear of 
one of them—Gabriel Synger; and in the same book occurs an entry regard- 
ing him in 1602, when he produced what was known by the name of Syn- 
ger’s Voluntary.’ Therefore the actor whom Ben Jonson killed must, in all 
probability, have been Gabriel Spenser.” 


It is not very clear how Alleyn acquired a fortune sufficient to 
erect and endow Dulwich College, and to compass his other chari- 
ties; but that all he possessed was fairly come by, and that he was a 
man of enlarged mind, as well as a first rate actor, cannot be doubt- 
ed. He seems to have resided during his latter years at the place 
which his philanthropy had raised into importance. ‘There his hos- 
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pitality must, from what is found in his diary, have been distin- 
guished. Weconclude withtwo short extracts. 
A day of triumph for Alleyn :— 


**The 13th September was a day of signal triumph to him, for then it was 
that the foundation and completion of the great work of charity and munifi- 
— were celebrated. The following entry is copied from his autograph 

lary :— 

‘‘*¢This daye was the fowndation off the Colledge finisht, and there were 
present, the Lord Chancellor; the Lo. of Arondell ; Lo. Coronell Ciecell ; 
Sir. Jo. Howland, High Shreve; Sir Edward Bowyare ; Sir Tho. Grymes ; 
Sir Jo. Bodley ; Sir Jo. Tunstall; Inigo Jones, the K. Surveyor; Jo. An- 
thony. They first herde a Sermond, and after the Instrument of Creacion 
was by me read, and after an Anthem they went to dinner.’ 

‘‘To this is appended a list of the viands, with their quantities and 
prices, the whole expense having been 20/. 9s. 2d., more than 1002. of our 
money at its present value.” 


' Provisions in his will :— 


‘One of the provisions in Alleyn’s will was, that his executors, Thomas 
and Mathias Alleyn, should build twenty Alms-houses, ten in the parish of 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, and ten more in the parish of St. Saviour, South- 
wark. From his autograph Diary we have learned that he had himself 
superintended the construction of Alms-houses in the Liberty of Finsbury, 
near the Fortune Theatre, having ‘laid the first brick’ on the 13th July, 
1620. Onthe 29th April following, he placed ‘three men and seven women’ 
in'them; and onthe 23rd June, he paid 4/. for five chaldrons of coals for the 
inhabitants of them. Therefore, as far as the parish of Cripplegate was con- 
cerned, the charitable work was accomplished in Alleyn’s life-time : but he 
left it to his executors to fulfil the injunctions of his will in the parishes of St. 
Botolph and St. Saviour.” 





Art. V.—Six Months with the Chinese Expedition: or, Leaves from a 
Soldier’s Note-Book. By Lorp Jocetyn. London: Murray. 1841. 


Tuis short, plain, and sensible narrative, with its graphic descrip- 
tions and suitable reflections, has been opportunely published ; for 
although the newspapers have made us acquainted with the princi- 
pal events in the history of the Chinese Expedition of which Lord 
Jocelyn speaks, yet his account, as coming from an eye-witness and 
a prominent actor in these scenes, has a freshness as well as an 
authenticity about it which is sure to recommend the publication 
extensively ; even while much, according to the latest intelligence 
which has arrived in England, be doubtful or mysterious with regard 
to the war and the negotiations in which we are concerned with the 
“ Celestials.” The small volume, besides, may be advantageously 
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read along with the two works which stand at the head of the first 
paper In our present number. 

Lord Jocelyn was late Military Secretary to the China Mission, 
and was present at the taking of Chusan, as well on other occasions 
and at other places distinguished in the early part of the Expedi- 
tion’s operations ; and indeed until ill health overtook him, when 
he was sent home with despatches. In the course of the dreary 
voyage his Leaves were written, without pretension, but with good 
effect. They are full, too, and informing, so far as the author’s 
opportunities allowed; while the manly yet humane and considerate 
tone in which the straightforward record is conceived, adds to the 
value and the attractions of the little book. 

Lord Jocelyn is at pains to guard himself against his volume 
being considered in any respect as official, or as recording any other 
than his own personal views and what he actually observed. Of 
course, neither Six Months, nor the limited sphere of his experience, 
could furnish matter for a large book. Still, having had access at 
various and interesting times to specimens of a most exclusive 
nation; having beheld many of them individually as well as in 
groups, in circumstances too when character would develop itself 
with extraordinary truthfulness; and being manifestly capable as 
well as inclined to take the fullest and most impartial view of all 
that he saw, the account is much more satisfactory and suggestive 
than the reader may have expected. It will soon be discovered from 
his pages that the Chinese are a superior people, and not the semi- 
barbarians that they have often been called; that their natural 
capacities are eminent, their feelings humane, and their civilisation 
far advanced. There will also appear some significant points rela+ 
tive to the conduct of the Expedition; but stil, however inexpli- 
cable or injudicious may have been its plan as directed at home, or 
the execution hitherto of that plan on the part of the British diplo- 
matists and officers on the Chinese coast, there seems to be ample 
proof that China was not only altogether unprepared to cope with a 
European power, but that if the English should proceed at any 
time vigorously to action, and should promptly assail a few accessible 
and main points, the celestial empire as now constituted would 
speedily be humbled, be reduced to despair and ruin. We shall 
draw freely from Lord Jocelyn’s volumes ; and yet not so fully as 
to substitute an account that will excuse our readers from resorting 
to his pages in their entire shape. We join the Expedition at 
Singapore, a town which has risen with wonderful rapidity into 
importance, both in respect of population and commerce ; the larger 
number of the people being Chinese, who are exemplary, as in the 
mother country, or wherever they settle in any considerable numbers, 
on account of their industry and regularity. Still we learn, that 
many of them even at this recently established settlement patronize 
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the opiam shops, one of the streets being wholly occupied by these 
terrible haunts of vice and destruction. We quote his Lordship’s 
account of these receptacles and their frequenters :— 


“* One of the objects at this place, that I had _ the curiosity to visit, was 
the opium-smoker in his heaven: and certainly it is a most fearful sight, 
although perhaps not so degrading to the eye as the drunkard from spirits, 
lowered to the level of the brute wallowing in his filth. The idiot smile 
and death-like stupor, however, of the opium debauchee, has something far 
more awful to the gaze than the bestiality of the latter. Pity, if possible, 
takes the place of other feelings, as we watch the faded cheek and haggard 
look of the being abandoned to the power of the drug; whilst disgust is 
uppermost at the sight of the human creature lev elled to the beast by in- 
toxication. * * * * * The rooms where they sit andsmoke are surrounded 
by wooden couches, with places for the head to rest upon, and generally a 
side room is devoted to gambling. The pipe is a reed of about an inch in 
diameter, and the aperture in the bow! for the admission of the opium is not 
larger than a pin’s head. ‘The drug is prepared with some kind of conserve, 
and a very small portion is sufficient to charge it, one or two whiffs being 
the utmost that can be inhaled from a single pipe, and the smoke is taken 
into the lungs as from the hookah in India. Ona beginner, one or two 
pipes will have an effect, but an old stager will continue smoking for hours. 
At the head of each couch is placed a small lamp, as fire must be held to 
the drug during the process of inhaling; and, from the difficulty of filling 
and properly lighting the pipe, there is generally a person who waits upon 
the smoker to perform the office. A few days of this fearful luxury, when 
taken to excess, will give a pallid and haggard look to the face; and a 
few months, or even weeks, will change the strong and healthy man into 
little better than an idiot skeleton. The pain they suffer when deprived of 
the drug, after long habit, no language can explain ; and it is only when to 
a certain degree under its influence that their faculties are alive. In the 
houses devoted to their rnin, these infatuated people may be seen at nine 
o'clock in the evening in all the different stages. Some entering half dis- 
tracted to feed the craving appetite they had been obliged to subdue during 
the day; others laughing and talking wildly under the effects of a first 
pipe ; whilst the couches around are filled with their different occupants, 
who lie languid with an idiot smile upon their countenance, too much under 
the influence of the drug to care for passing events, and fast merging to the 
wished-for consummation. The last scene in this tragic play is generally a 
room in the rear of the building, a species of dead-house, where lie stretched 
those who have passed into the state of bliss the opium-smoker madly seeks 
——an emblem of the long sleep to which he is blindly hurrying.” 


H we could bring ourselves to believe that the immorality of the 
opium traffic, or that the disastrous consequences of indulging in its 
use as an intoxicating stimulant, were the bona fide reasons for the 
umbrage taken by the celestials towards the “ outer nation,” and 
that the gross and prolonged insults which they offered to the 
British were not the result of extreme arrogance and dishonesty, 
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we should look upon the chastisement they have already received, 
and are likely to aggravate by insincerity and renewed follies, as a 
frightful blot upon the escutcheon of England. But even as it is, 
and according to the occasional lights afforded by Lord Jocelyn’s 
narrative, we have misgivings relative to the planning and the 
following out of the warlike Expedition 

There seems to have been vacillation at first somewhere, as well 
as disastrous procrastination at a later period ; so that what was 
done so early at Chusan looks as if it had been murderously calami- 
tous to the natives of that island, without effecting any good for the 
assailants, but on the other hand rendering the Expedition to an 
alarming number of the Anglo-Indian army, quite a Walcheren 
affair. 

At first the idea was to take forcible possession of a place, near 
the entrance of the Canton river, to destroy the forts that guard the 
approach to the city and the scene where our merchants and the 
flag of Hngland had been insulted, and Queen Victoria’s servant 
imprisoned. ‘There it was thought, and the inhabitants of Chusan 
were of the same mind, that the first lesson should be given. But 
with, we fear, an unwise and fallacious notion about sparing human 
life, and to the great disappointment of the Anglo-Indian force, a 
situation, viz. Chusan at the mouth of the Yeang-tse-kiang, which 
Lord Jocelyn calls the main artery to the body of the Chinese em- 
pire, was selected, and thus one of the most unhealthy and pesti- 
lential spots that could have been chosen became the head-quarters 
of our army ; so destructive indeed to that army, that terrible as 
was the visitation to the Chinese, our loss has been much greater 
than we have inflicted upon them. 

It really seems, coming down to a Jater period than our author’s 
Leaves reach, that unless there be much less of “ Talkee,” the 
Chinese favourite mode of expressing a parley, as his Lordship in- 
forms us, than has hitherto been employed, the termination of the 
war may be distant. According to the latest intelligence at the 
moment we write, bringing down the news to within three months 
of this date, negotiations were still going on, and important questions 
“in a state of openness.” Our troops in Chusan, it is said, have 
been reduced to one-fifth or one-sixth of their strength by sickness ; 
while various other accounts are sufficient to damp our hopes of a 
speedy and a comparatively bloodless conclusion being made to hos- 
tilities. Even Admiral Elliot, either from disgust, despair, or real 
illness, is on his way home, having relinquished his command. But 
there is satisfaction, if the report may be trusted to, in the rumour 
that Commodore Napier is to succeed him; for then the ta/kee, we 
may rely upon it, will be at the cannon’s mouth. But we must not 
allow ourselves to run at any length into the politics of the war, nor 
into the conduct of diplomatists; and therefore now hasten to 
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accompany Lord Jocelyn; and among the first sentences which 
concern the taking of the capita] and island of Chusan we have 
these two significant circumstances ;—at the moment of anchoring 
near the land, and when the tide ebbed, the fleet found itself amidst 
a forest of fishermen’s nets which covered the sea for many miles, 
indicating the swarming population of the empire; and secondly, 
when boarded by some of the industrious owners of these snares for 
the finny tribes, communication was carried on with them in writing, 
the interpreters being unable to make out the provincial patois of the 
fishermen ; the circumstance speaking much for the education of 
the people at large. 

It is impossible to read Lord Jocelyn’s account of the taking of 
Tinghai, and of the island of which that town is the capital, without 
experiencing a strong sympathy for the people, and also entertaining 
for them high respect. 

His Lordship states that he accompanied the commander of the 
Wellesley, on board the Chinese Admiral’s junk, the orders being 
to summon the town and island to surrender within six hours. On 
getting alongside of the junk, the Chinese ran their gangway guns 
out, but not in time to prevent the Englishmen from jumping on 
board, where in an instant swarms seemed to gather from every 
corner of the vessel, numbers also wading from the shore. The 
slightest mark of hostility was not shown, but the utmost civility, 
even treating the ‘ barbarians” with tea. The Chumpin, or Ad- 
miral, was not on board, but soon arrived. ‘* He was an old man, 
and bore in his face the marks of opium.” Now for the sum- 
mons :— 


‘We opened the summons, and they read it in our presence, and indeed 
before the assembled troop. The deep groans and increasing pressure of 
the people warned us that we were amongst a hostile multitude; and from 
that moment I have ever doubted the fiction, so industriously circulated 
throughout India, of the hatred and dislike of the natives in China to their 
Tartar rulers ; for it appeared, as far as we had an opportunity of judging, 
to be without the slightest foundation. 

‘* The summons addressed to the people stated that no injury was intended 
to them, but it was against their rulers and their servants we had come to 
make war for their unjust acts. Of this they seemed perfectly aware ; but 
they hated the invading barbarians more bitterly than their Tartar rulers ; 
and their clenched hands and anxious faces proved to us how false was the 
idea that we were come amongst a people who only waited for the standard 
of the foreigner to throw off a detested and tyrant yoke. 

‘* After some conversation, they agreed to accompany us to the flag-ship ; 
and, upon our proposing to remain as hostages on board their junk, they 
simultaneously refused, and begged we would take a seat in their boat to 
the Wellesley. 

‘** All was here repeated to them, to the same end as what they already 
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knew ; and the reason and purport of our present hostile movement on the 
place was explained. They complained of the hardship of being made 
answerable for the wrongs that we had received at Canton; and said, natu- 
rally enough, ‘Those are the people you should make war upon, and not 
upon us who never injured you: we see your strength, and know that oppo- 
sition will be madness, but we must perform our duty, if we fall in so 
doing.’ 

‘Sir Gordon Bremer entreated them to consider well before they at- 
tempted to defend what they owned was impracticable : they promised to do 
so, and he gave them until the following morning to confer and think over 
it. ‘Their last words before quitting the ship were, ‘If you do not hear 
from us before sunrise, the consequences be upon our own heads.’ 

‘Whilst on board the vessel, they showed no marks of astonishment at 
her size of guns, except one man, whose fate I shall afterwards mention ; 
and refused to take any refreshments during the conference, except some 
sweet wine, which they seemed to be well acquainted with.” 


Lord Jocelyn, in remarking on the attack, says that every endea- 
vour compatible with the position of the commanding officer, was 
made to save an effusion of blood. But he adds that the people of 
Chusan— 


“ Most justly observed, it seemed hard that they should be made to suffer 
for the sins of the Canton Government, and we had no injuries to revenge 
personally upon them: in the second place, our force was numerically so 
much superior, that they would lose nothing in their own eyes by being de- 
feated when victory on their part was impossible: thirdly, more was likely 
to be gained at a spot which it was then hoped might prove at a future day 
an eligible seat for our commerce, by conciliation and gentle endeavours, 
leaving no rankling reminiscences on the minds of the people. If a blow 
became necessary, it would have far more effect if struck at some point 
where the Chinese considered themselves most invulnerable, and where, 
therefore, it would become more awakening to their vanity and self- 
opinion.” 


But the attack :-— 


“The dawn of day brought much the same spectacle as the preceding, 
excepting that a few guns were mounted on the Jos-house hill, and the 
Mandarins were seen actively employed running about along the wharf. 
Soon afterwards they were remarked to take their different stands with the 
troops ; one among them, with his party in the martello tower, being par- 
ticularly conspicuous. The war-junks were drawn up and crowded with 
men. 

‘“‘ The British men-of-war were lying in line with their larboard broad- 
sides towards the town, at a distance of two hundred yards from the wharf 
and foot of the hill. They consisted of the Wellesley, 74; Conway and 
Alligator, 28; Cruizer and Algerine, 18; and ten-gun brigs. At eight 
o'clock, the signal was hoisted to prepare for action: still, however, time 
was given by the Commodore, hoping to the last they would repent ; and 
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it was not until two o’clock that the troops left the transports in the boats 
of the squadron, and took up their position in two lines in rear of the men. 
of-war, to land under cover of the fire. At half-past two the Wellesley 
fired a gun at the martcllo tower: this was immediately returned by the 
whole line of junks, and the guns on the causeway and the hill: then the 
shipping opened their broadsides upon the town, and the crashing of timber, 
falling houses, and groans of men resounded from the shore. The firing 
lasted on our side for nine minutes; but even after it had ceased, a few 
shots were still heard from the unscathed junks. 

‘“When the smoke cleared away, a mass of ruin presented itself to the 
eye; and on the place lately alive with men, none but a few wounded were 
to be seen; but crowds were visible in the distance flying in all directions, 
A few were distinguished carrying the wounded from the junks into the 
town ; and our friend the Chumpin was seen borne from his vessel bya 
faithful few, having lost his leg in the action by a round-shot. It is as well 
here to mention that he was taken to Ningpo, a town on the opposite 
island; and although honours were heaped upon him for his gallant but 
unavailing defence, he survived but a few days to wear them. * ° 

‘We had landed on a deserted beach; a few dead bodies, bows and 
arrows, broken spears and guns, remaining the sole occupants of the field. 

** The men arriving from the boats formed along the causeway in line, 
and the Eighteenth advanced up the steps leading to the temple on the hill. 
On reaching the summit, we distinguished the inner town, which had not 
been visible from the shipping: it was situated in a hollow in rear of the 
mount, and the bird’s-eye view was very picturesque. On the walls were 
seen the banners of the Chinese soldiery, whilst the men crowded along the 
ramparts, beating their tomtoms and gongs, beckoning us with their hands 
to the attack as the troops became visible tothem on the hill. They opened 
their wretched wall-pieces, which, from their construction, can neither tra- 
verse nor be depressed, and which, being charged with a bad description of 
powder, did no damage to the force. 

*‘In the course of two hours from the time of leaving the ships, the Ma- 
dras Artillery had four guns in position, and fired a few shells into the 
town; the advanced picquets were posted ; and the Chinese fired upon the 
reconnoitering parties from the walls wherever they became visible. The 
evening began to close in; and the commanding-officers were desired to 
seek covering for the men, as Brigadier-General Burrell had determined not 
to attack the town before the following morning. Until ten o’clock that 
night, the Chinese kept up a dropping fire, under cover of which they after- 
wards appeared to have deserted the town. 

‘* During the evening, the civil magistrate and some of his officers were 
killed by our shells; and the Governor drowned himself in a tank, when 
accused of cowardice by his people.” 


The summons had been borne on board the Admiral’s junk, 
when it was crowded ; but what was the condition of the vessel after 
the battle ?—There were found— 


“Five wounded men, who had been unable to make their escape with 
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their comrades ; the decks were covered with clotted blood, and the Admi- 
ral’s papers, bowls, and chopsticks, were still in his cabin, where he had 
taken his last meal: two of the men were dead, and upon two of the others 
some medical men of the fleet had performed amputation: but the fifth, a 
young Mandarin who had accompanied the Admiral in the visit to the Wel- 
lesley, was writhing in agony; and seeing the operations that the doctors 
had performed, he “pointed to his shattered limbs, and clasping his hands 
implored them by signs to do something for his relief; but it was too 
desperate a case, and past all human remedy, so that in a few hours he 
breathed his last. This was the young man who had caused more interest 
on board the flag-ship than any of the rest, from the curiosity and frank- 
ness that he showed about everything.” 


Somehow the idea of sparing Canton, from humane motives, and 
falling as was done upon the people of Chusan who had given no 
offence, but might have incurred the supreme displeasure of the 
Emperor at some future period unless they made a show of resist- 
ance, wounds one’s heart sorely, and looks like an untoward affair. 
But we must now turn to lese revolting scenes, and some character- 
istic particulars in the social and domestic condition of the respect- 
able inhabitants of Ckhusan. And yet the appearance which the 

capital presented immediately after its capture must introduce these 

particulars. <A few of the staff entered with the view of quieting 
the fears of the inhabitants. The invaders must have looked with 
eager eyes upon everything around and so unfamiliar to them. 
Lord Jocelyn’s impressions, at least, must have been vivid. He 
says,— 


‘‘The ramparts were found strewed with pikes, matchlocks, and a spe- 
cies of fire-rocket, arrow-headed ; and on the parapets, packets of quick- 
lime were packed up, to blind the eyes of the barbarians had they endea- 
voured to mount the walls. The main street was nearly deserted, except 
here and there, where the frightened people were performing the kowtow 
as we passed. On most of the houses was placarded ‘ Spare our lives ;’ 
and on entering the jos-houses were seen men, women, and children, on 
their knees, burning incense to the god-; and although protection was pro- 
mised them, their dread appeared in nu manner relieved. Many were post- 
ing down the back Janes into the country with their spoil, for we afterwards 
found the goods principally carried away were taken by plundering natives, 
not by the legitimate owners. At last we came to the Chumpin’s house: 
the gates leading to the entrance-yard were painted with huge ungainly 
figures, denoting, they said, Justice and Punishment. On one side was the 
Room of Justice, and thumbscrews and rattans were seen lying about. The 
path to the inner apartment, called the Hall of Ancestors, lay through an open 
court, round which were the offices of the government clerks. Some letters 
and papers half finished showed the haste with which they had evacuated 
the town. Passing through the court we entered a guardhouse, which led 
again to a trellised walk, at the south end of which was the hall. Here on 
the couches were the pipes half smoked, and the little cups filled with the 
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untasted tea; cloaks, mandarin’s caps, and swords lay about in confusion. 
Following up our research we at last came to the apartments of the ladies : 
these rooms were curiously furnished, and strewed with clothes of all 
descriptions and for all purposes. Silks, fans, china, little shoes, crutches, 
and paint-pots—the articles of a Chinese lady’s toilette—lay tossed in a sad 
and telltale mélée ; and many of these fairy shoes were appropriated by us 
as lawful loot [ plunder }.” 


Before the 25th of July, notwithstanding the anxiety of the inva- 
ders to secure the confidence of the people of Tinghai, the place was 
more deserted than ever, villains and robbers alone frequenting it, 
and actually gutting the houses of everything that could be carried 
away, and even during daylight and in sight of the British ; for the 
orders were strict that no Chinese was to be stopped at the gates, 
although carrying goods of any description. Another piece of mis- 
taken levity,—allowing the most worthless to enrich themselves, 
while the respectable inhabitants who had fled with their mandarins 
were plundered and denuded. 

The streets of Tinghai are narrow, but many of the houses have 
had such pains taken with them, that they are pclished outside. 
The roofs, however, are the most picturesque part of the buildings. 
We read further as follows :— 


** Many of the respectable houses have pretty gardens attached to them, 
with a high wall shutting them out entirely from the town. The interior 
of some of the houses were found beautifully furnished and carved ;. one 
that is now inhabited by the governor, and believed to be the property of a 
literary character, was, when first opened, the wonder and admiration of all. 
The different apartments open round the centre court, which is neatly tiled ; 
the doors, window -frames, and pillars that support the pent-roof, are carved 
in the most delicate and chaste style, and the interior of the ceiling and 
wainscot are lined with fret-work, which it must have required the greatest 
nicety and care to have executed. The furniture was in the same keeping, 
denoting a degree of taste the Chinese have not in general credit for with us. 
The bed-places in the sleeping apartments of the ladies were large dormi- 
tories, for they can hardly be called beds: at one corner of the room is a 
separate chamber, about eight feet square and the same in height; the ex- 
terior of this is usually painted red, carved, and gilt; the entrance is 
through a circular aperture, three feet in diameter, with sliding pannels; in 
the interior is a couch of large proportions covered with a soft mat and thick 
curtains of mandarin silk: the inside of the bed is polished and painted, 
and a little chair and table are the remaining furniture of this extraordinary 
dormitory. Many of the public buildings excited great astonishment among 
those who fancied they were in a half-barbarous country. Their public 
arsenals were found stocked with weapons of every description, placed with 
the greatest neatness and regularity in their different compartments; the 
clothes for the soldiers were likewise ticketed, labelled, and packed in large 
presses ; and the arrows, which from their size and strength drew particular 
attention, were carefully and separately arranged. ‘To each arsenal is at- 
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tached a fire-engine, similar to those used in our own country. The 
government pawnbroker’s shop was also a source of interest; in it were 
found dresses and articles of every kind, evidently things belonging to the 
upper as well as to the lower classes, for many of the furs here taken were 
of valuable descriptions; each article had the owner’s name attached, and 
the date of its being pawned : this is another.of the plans of the local govern- 
ment for raising their supplies.” 


We marvel how a reviewer would fare in China. But was it 
kind in Lord Jocelyn to awaken the inquiry within us, and to occa- 
sion comparisons that are painful and odious ? 

We must pass over the sketches and incidents that belong to our 
author’s journeys in the interior of Chusan, and come to some cha- 
racteristic notices of an interview which Capt. Elliot had with Kea’- 
shen, at the mouth of the Peiho, whither the fleet proceeded :— 


** A bridge of boats had been constructed for our use across the mud flat ; 
and a narrow pathway leading some hundred yards from the shore brought 
us to an encampment, which had been thrown up for the reception of the 
mission. A blue screen was placed at the entrance, so as to hide the inte- 
rior from the gaze of the public, and here we were met by many more man- 
darins, and marshalled into the presence of Kea’shen; he rose at our 
entrance, and received the mission with great courtesy and civility. In- 
deed, the manners of these high mandarins would have done honour to any 
courtier in the most polished court of Europe. He begged us to remain 
covered, and was introduced to each person separately, and expressed his 
hopes that the supplies had been received by the squadron. He made some 
excuse for our reception in the tents, but intimated that Tarkou was some 
distance from the landing-place. Judging from appearance, he might have 
been a man of forty, and looked, what he is said to be by his countrymen, 
a person of great ability: his tail,—the Chinese appendage to men of all 
ranks except priests,—was remarkable from its length, and the care that 
was evidently bestowed upon it. He was dressed in a blue silk robe, with a 
worked girdle ; on his legs were the white satin boots common to all the 
higher orders ; his head was covered with a mandarin summer cap, made 
of a fine straw ; in it was placed the deep red coral button, denoting the 
rank of the wearer, and the peacock’s feather drooping between the shoul- 
ders. On the whole, his dress was plain; but the mandarins when in full 
costume, judging from specimens taken at Chusan, must have a very gor- 
geous appearance. ‘The encampment was surrounded with a high canvas 
wall, resembling that which encircles the private apartments of great men 
and native rajals when travelling through India. Inside this screen were 
eight small tents, in each of which a table and forms were placed. These 
formed an oval; and in the centre was erected a canvas cottage, of rather 
an ingenious description ; whilst at the upper end, concealed by another 
screen, stood the tent of conference. This lined with yellow silk (the royal 
colour), and worked with the arms of the empire at the back. ‘The inter- 
preters and Capt. Elliot remained with the commission, whilst the rest of 
the officers and gentlemen sought the different tents around, in which the 
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lower orders of mandarins were busy preparing a breakfast for the party; | 


for it was an extraordinary thing in this visit, that everything was appa- 
rently done by mandarins—none of their servants being admitted. The 
meal consisted of numerous little plates, piled one upon the top of the other, 
containing birds’-nest soup, sea-slugs, sharks’ fins, hard-boiled eggs, whose 
interiors were far advanced into chickenhood, and dressed fish; these were 
the greatest delicacies. This is but a small portion of the supply ; for at 
table where I had the honour to partake of the good fare, there were no less 
than thirty of these little saucers. ‘These breakfasts were spread in the 
different tents, and each was intended to stay the ravenous appetites of five 
barbarians.” 


Still, on this diplomatic occasion, it could not be concealed that 
efforts had been made by the authorities to hide their weakness. But 
the five barbarians, in spite of screens and mud embankments, dis- 
covered enough to satisfy them that as a military station, even after 
attempts had been made to give it a formidable appearance, it 
was quite ludicrous. ‘This observation may naturally enough intro- 
duce our concluding extracts with regard to the efficiency of the 
Chinese and their preparations for war, as well as what are some of 
Lord Jocelyn’s views, should all negotiations fail. He is speaking 
of an expedition made by the Kite, and says— 


‘‘The information gained in this expedition was of the most valuable 
nature, should it be found necessary at any future period to operate at this 
point. Sixty miles of the course of the Yeang-tse-kiang had been surveyed, 
and a passage found that would permit a line-of-battle ship to enter; and 
as far as Captain Bethune could judge from the nature of the soundings, 
country, and run of the river, there appeared nothing likely to stop a vessel’s 
course for many miles. Even if it should not be necessary to follow up the 
research, science will have received a most interesting addition from the in- 
vestigations of this indefatigable and zealous officer. The description of 
some of the Chinese forts hastily thrown up on the approach of the ships 
was ludicrous; many consisting of bamboo mats, pierced as if for guns, to 
astound the barbarians ; for little did they imagine that through the glasses 
from the ship this childish deception was easily discovered.” 


Again,— 


** Should the treaty be broken off by some unlooked-for occurrence, or 
some Chinese political bigot be substituted in the room of Kea’shen as com- 
missioner, which is not altogether impossible, as he is looked upon by many 
of his countrymen as too favourable to the foreigners ; the indefatigable re- 
searches which has been made by the squadron under the direction of his 
excellency the commander-in-chief, and the knowledge thereby obtained of 
places hitherto unknown, must bring the contest to a short and decisive 
determination. The occupation of the forts of the Bocca Tigris, the 
blockade of the Yeang-tse-kiang, and the cutting off all communication at 
the mouth of the Imperial Canal, both at its northern and southern mouths, 
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at Teen Sing on the Peiho and on the Yeang-tse-kiang, would cause such 
starvation and misery through the northern provinces, that it would at once 
paralyse all their efforts ; and if it were necessary to bring matters to a still 
speedier termination, a descent on their principal towns along the coast— 
Canton, Nankin, Chapoo, Amoy, and Teen-sing—would bring such awful 
destruction and havoc, and the people themselves would rise against their 
government, and the whole empire would become one frightful scene of 
anarchy and confusion ; for, not only are all these plans now known to be 
yracticable, but by a cut, made either in the banks of the Yeang-tse-kiang, 
or of the Imperial Canal, the Chinese themselves or their invaders might 
render the whole of the great province of Cheki’ang and the provinces far 
to the northward one scene of deluge.” 


Ere closing the paper we may allow our readers a glimpse of Man- 
choo Tartary, to which the Volage made a run :— 


“ This country is tributary to both China and Japan, but appears more 
dependent on the latter; the men are remarkably athletic, tall, and jealous 
of their women, and the country not unlike parts of the western coast of 
Scotland. ‘They seemed to live chiefly on vegetables, varied at times by 
puppy’s flesh ; in many of the houses we found these little creatures fatten- 
ing for their fate ; for although they have plenty of bullocks, they employ 
them only for agricultural purposes; and all through China and along this 
coast, milk, the principal article of diet among European peasantry, is not 
used. We remarked that the Chinese at Chusan laughed immoderately at 
our soldiers milking the goats, as they think it unnatural that men should 
drink the milk of animals. However, the Tartars to the westward are said 
by travellers to live entirely on the milk obtained from the camel ; so this 
must be a peculiarity of the people of Manchoo, derived from the Chinese. 
We found the most useful articles of barter here were the brass buttons on 
a naval jacket, the worth of one being estimated far higher than that of a 
Spanish dollar, of which they did not seem at first to comprehend the value ; 
for a button kindly furnished me from the jacket of a friend, 1 became the 
owner of a sheep and some poultry; and I suspect both purchaser and 
seller were equally proud of their ability at barter. Their houses are much | 
the same as in China, but the mode of cultivating the land must be here 
laborious. All the hills are terraced to the summit, on account of the 
severe rains to which they are subject, and which often sweep the whole 
side of a hill into the valley below. ‘Traces of these devastations meet the 
sight on every side, shewing how necessary is the precaution. Labouring 
under severe illness, 1 was unable to join the sporting parties of the gallant 
captain and his officers in their expeditions into the interior ; but by their 
description the sport was excellent, and from the marshes, snipes and wild- 
fowl arose in thousands ; however, the execution done might have led toa 
different idea; but it was generally imagined to be the fault of the guns, 
Which an Indian climate was supposed to have relaxed as well as the 
sportsmen.” 


Last of all take a hurried notice of some of Basil Hall’s old 
friends :— 
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“One of the transports, called the Indian Oak, had been sent from 
Chusan in the month of July, or beginning of August, with the letters of 
the expedition, and was unfortunately wrecked on the coast of Great Loo 
Choo, Luckily for the wrecked mariners they fell into the hands of good 
Samaritans, for the kindness of the natives exceeded all that has hitherto 
been known. ‘They stood on the beach ready to receive them with open 
arms, changed their dripping clothes for their own, brought them into their 
houses and fed them, and, not contented with this, wandered along the 
coast, endeavouring to pick up the articles washed from the vessel, returnin 
them to the right owners, who all declare that they do not believe that a 
single nail of the vessel that was driven on shore was appropriated by a native 
without permission. Their greatest anxiety was to send home the remains to 
Queen Victoria, and at length they decided upon building a junk out of 
her relics to send to England, as they said, to her majesty. She came into 
Chusan in the beginning of October, and seemed rather a pretty vessel, 
although the sailors had painted upon the stern the ‘ Folly.’” 





Art. VI.—The Sportsman in France. By Freprric Totrrey. 2 
vols. London: Colburn. 1841. 


AN anecdote or two, some descriptions, facts and directions, may be 
picked out of Mr. Tolfrey’s twaddling and wiredrawn volumes, “ com- 
prising a Sporting Ramble through Picardy and Normandy, and Boar 
Shooting in Lower Brittany,” that will interest or amuse our readers 
for a few minutes, and perhaps induce some one who cherishes the 
Nimrod gusto to repair to the provinces which he traversed. 
It will be seen from our extracts, that there is not only abundance 
of game in France to tempt the English sportsman, but that the 
politeness and hospitality of the country gentlemen are of the most 
liberal character ; while the means of living genteelly can readily be 
obtained at an incredibly cheap rate. Besides, we are so faintly 
acquainted with the French methods and system of sporting, and 
know so little of the habits and character of their rural aristocracy, 
—of the style and state observed at their chdteaux,—that any ram- 
ble which affords sketches and notices of these things, so unfamiliar 
to us, is welcome ; and our author being not only an enthusiastic 
patron and disciple of both the ‘“‘ Rod and Gun,” but skilled in 
cookery and dexterous with knife and fork,—for he records scenes 
and exploits in these latter departments with as much zeal and 
anxiety as he displays in the former,—he furnishes some glimpses 
respecting well-spread boards, and such things as ministered in 
behalf of his inner-man, that merit a passing thought. 

We shall begin with noticing what the French have not, and 
then proceed to what they have and do in the way of sport, &c. 
Well then, Mr. T. informs us that there are no grouse in France ; 
that the French gentleman has not the least idea of fishing with the 
artificial fly, at the same time that he is well aware of the English- 
man’s proficiency in the piscatory art, but would rather see you kill 
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ten brace of birds, than half as many trout. Again, a Frenchman, 
unless he happens to be the fils wnique of rich parents, can take little 
ride in his inheritance nor feel much interest in his strip of acres, 
and therefore Jooks not upon shooting partridges as an amusement 
of an all-engrossing nature. Then, until lately, Mr. T. says, our 
Gallic neighbours had not a dog fit for anything in the way of set- 
ting or pointing. ‘Their guns too were of the lowest order of work- 
manship, and little better than a regimeatal musket. Indeed, as 
respects shooting implements and tackle of every description, they 
are greatly behind us; and therefore before quitting the shores of 
England, the sportsman should amply provide himself. Powder, 
to be sure, is issued from the royal manufactory of I’rance that will 
be found to answer every purpose, while to smuggle it into the 
country is very difficult on account of the strict prohibition that re- 
spects this article. ‘che only other thing which we shall notice as 
defective regards bed-room supplies of water, foot-bath, sponges, 
&c., to serve you in the course of your ablutions ; for a I’renchman 
contents himself ‘‘ with dipping the corner of a smooth calico towel 
into a flat thing, miscalled a basin, but which bears more affinity to 
a pie-dish than any particle of crockery I am acquainted with.” Mr. 
T. adds that a facetious son of Gallia once remarked, that he 
thought our countrymen must be very dirty to require so much 
cleansing. 
dut to take the other side of things,—the facilities for the sports- 
man in France are numerous and important. Tor example Mr. T. 
experienced from one end of the country to the other, uniform good- 
feeling, civility, and hospitality. He never in any one instance, 
met with a denial] when requesting leave to sport; all that is re- 
quired, on the part of the landed-proprietor being, that you will pay 
him the compliment of calling at his chdteau, and asking permis- 
sion to shoot or fish as the case may be. ‘There are salutary regu- 
lations in Irance, too, that contrast with [English modes ; such as 
the law strictly and invariably enforcing throughout the country a 
postponement of the opening day of the shooting season, in the 
event of a backward harvest. ‘lhe mayors of districts and com- 
munes have this discretionary power. Mr. T. goes on to observe 
and to compare, in the following terms :— 


“ The first of September is a dies non, provided the grain be not housed ; 
and I have known, in some departments, the chasse to be interdicted until 
the 10th, 12th, and even the 15th of the month. The birds, too, are none 
the worse for being a fortnight older: and I am convinced that if grouse- 
shooting with us were not permitted until the end of August, it would be of 
more real benefit to the sportsman than as the law now exists. The penalty of 
shooting in France before the period officially announced by the mayor of the 
town, village, or district, is very severe—fine and imprisonment, ina greater or 
lesser degree, according to the enormity of the offence and the character of the 
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offender. If he be a notorious poacher, the confiscation of the gun is superad- 
ded to the punishment. Where the landed proprietors are wealthy, and their 
domains large, the estate is well preserved, as a good establishment of gardes 
de chasse is kept up; and these functionaries, with very few exceptions, per- 
form their duty zealously and faithfully. Where the revenue of the seigneur 
will not admit of this outlay, depredations on his manor are but of too fre- 
quent occurrence ; for almost every Frenchman carries a gun, and he will po 

at the partridges whenever he can; whether he kills them or not, is of little 
moment. The French deputés do not trouble their political brains about 
game-laws ; for, with the exception of a royal ordonnance, which compels 
every sporting subject to take out a porte d’armes, at the rate of twelve-and 
-sixpence a head, there is no further opposition to frightening the game in 
Ja belle France—barring always, as the [rishman says, in the few instances 
of the wealthy seigneurs, who may be selfish enough to preserve the game 
on their estates for their own amusement and for their table. Our own 
House of Commons, however, has given us a bill—but then, such a bill! 
A greater curse surely was never inflicted upon us poor sons of guns, who 
delight in pulling a trigger. If this said game-bill is not revised (I had 
almost written rescinded) in five years hence, we shall not have a bird left 
to fire at. a “ ° Those overwhelming 
pests, the railroads, furnish their quota of reckless vagabonds ; for the navi- 
gators employed in these devastating works; sally forth by night in gangs, 
and destroy the game by wholesale. LResistance is useless, as the farmers 
and smaller landed proprietors can tell, and their preserves are thinned, 
without the power of obtaining redress. I am surprised, and I deeply re- 
gret, that the subject has not been taken up by some patriotic member. 
We have many sportsmen in the house, to whom, it is reasonable to suppose, 
the affair must be of some importance ; and yet, session after session passes 


over without any notice being taken of this ‘ protection for poachers,’ as I 
have heard the bill called.” 


We have already stated that Mr. T. met with many cordial re- 
ceptions in France, and also hinted that the seigneurs and men of 
property were lavish with their savoury viands and delicious wines, 
among which he made such havoc as seems only to have been 
equalled by our crack sportsman’s exploits in field and woodlands, 
in copse and meadow, in marsh and river. If the reader accompany 


him to Guimgamp he may be treated and accomodated in the fol- 
lowing tempting manner.— 


“The reception and greeting we experienced were most gratifying, and 
before the evening was over we were promised the droit de chasse for miles 
around Guimgamp. Monsieur M——, the banker, to whom we had 
brought letters of credit from Paris, was particularly civil and attentive, and 
endeavoured to cater for our comfort in every possible way. We found he 
had a snug little box about a quarter of a mile from the town, which, from 
the description he gave us of it, appeared more calculated for our purpose 
than remaining at an inn with a large retinue of dogs and servants.—To our 
very great joy, as well as surprise, we found one of the most comfortable 
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cottages we had ever seen in France. Moreover, it was particularly well 
furnished. The offices and outhouses were excellent, and the fruit and ve- 
getable gardens well stocked. In short, we discovered every desideratum 
for three wandering sportsmen with a large establishment of dogs. We 
were so pleased with this little shooting-box that a bargain was soon con. 
cluded.— We returned to our hotel, where our friend the banker dined with 
us at the table d’h6te, and a better appointed one I never met with in any 
part of France. About twenty sat down to the table, which was loaded 
with every delicacy in season,—fish in an infinite variety; flesh and fowl, 
each excellent of his kind; and game in profusion,—the price, one franc per 
head. Our landlord was extremely desirous of adding our names to his list 
of pensionnaires, offering to feed us three times a day, with cider @ discretion, 
for thirty-six francs per month each.—The banker’s little shooting- box con- 
tained a salon, salle & manger, three best bed rooms, and three sleeping 
apartments for the servants. Everything was found with the exception of 
plate and linen, of which we had plenty. A more favoured spot never de- 
lighted the lover of sporting. A river ran at the foot of the garden 
abounding with delicious trout, and I could, in my dressing gown and slip- 
pers, always command my dish of fish for breakfast or dinner. For this 
truly comfortable habitation, well furnished, we paid, gentle reader, the in- 
conceivable small sum of three hundred francs a year. This amount 
between my companions and myself was not very ruinous; and, by way of 
episode, I would advise all gentlemen of pleasing manners and small for- 
tunes, and who may be fond of shooting and fishing, to migrate to Lower 
Brittany. Game of every description is in profusion, and the living is in- 
credibly cheap. I really and truly am of opinion that Mr. Long Wellesley 
himself, with all his ingenuity and grand talent pour la dépense could not 
get through a hundred a-year ;—a moderate man may live most comforta- 
ble upon half this sum. With sixty pounds a year he would be accounted 
rich, an income of fifteen hundred francs being considered a handsome inde- 
pendence; and any individual with a rental of two thousand francs is reve- 
renced as a millionnaire.”’ 


Or if you go to Quimper, in Brittany also, you may hire a beauti- 
ful chateau, handsomely furnished, with orchards, gardens, and right 
to sport over the whole of the proprietor’s estate, for about twenty-four 
pounds sterling per annum. An English gentleman who has resided 
at L’Orient for some years, told our author that at that place, the 
accommodation and the supplies mentioned in our next extract, may 
be got at the prices quoted :— 


‘*Mr. S—-—— informed me that a very excellent family house can be ob- 
tained for about twelve pounds a-year; a small one for half thissum. Fur- 
niture, bedding espicially, is cheap—with the exception of carpets, which 
are dear all over the Continent. Furnished lodgings for a bachelor, such 
as a sitting-room and bed-room, can be had for about eighteen or twenty 
francs a month. The markets are bountifully supplied, and the provisions 
are excellent of their kind. Beef of first-rate quality, five sous per pound ; 
veal, six sous; mutton, four sous, sometimes five. Poultry remarkably cheap, 
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and particularly fine: chickens, twenty sous a couple: full-grown fowls, 
from thirty-five to forty sous a couple; capons, a trifle dearer; turkeys, 
three francs each; small ones, less. The fish is superlatively good and 
remarkably reasonable :—soles, from three to four sous a pair; mackerel, 
from two to three sous each; turbots, thirty sous to three francs, according 
to the size ; John Dory, a franc, and thirty sous; red mullet, two, three, and 
four sous each. Servants’ wages vary from three to four, and five pounds a 
year, according to their acquirements. <A single man may live like a prince 
upon sixty pounds a year at L’Orient, and so he may at Quimper ; but this 
is on agrand scale ;_ he could live respectably on forty ; and a married couple 
could enjoy every luxury with a rental of a hundred a-year. The wines are 
brought direct from Bordeaux, and landed on the quay from the vessel, and 
you may lay in a stock of wholesome beverage at about fourpence-halfpenny 
abottle. I drank some delicious claret at Mr. S.’s table, really and truly a 
generous wine, that warmed anl comforted the inward man, which he 
informed me did not stand him in more than a france per bottle. The 
cheaper wine is a most grateful beverage at dinner.” 





Even at the hotels of L’Orient you may live at an inconceivably 
cheap rate,—the table d@’hdte at the Lion d’Or, for example, 1s ex- 
cellent, and yet the regular customer is only charged thirty-five 
francs per month for breakfast and dinner. 

Mr. T. had his eye upon dishes, and picked up receipts in the 
way of cookery, ina style, we have hinted, of a gay sportsman 
blessed with an excellent appetite. Here is a specimen in the way 
of directions to coffee-drinkers :— 


‘* Gloria is a redolent mixture of coffee, loaf sugar (sugar-candy is better), 
and Cognac. To halfa cupful of strong coffee add four large lumps of 
sugar, then pour over the back of your tea-spoon, with a steady hand, about 
as much fine old Cognac as you have of coffee ; the spirit will of course float 
on the coffee, and great care must be taken that the fluids mix not; then 
light your brandy, and when the evil spirit has evaporated, stir the beverage, 
and you'will have one of the most delicious liqueurs imaginable; and, inde- 
pendently of its exhilarating powers, it will be found to possess digestive 
qualities in no ordinary degree ; and I strongly recommend this fascinating 
compound to all dyspeptic people.” 


Mr. Tolfrey’s rambles and his hearty disposition naturally intro- 
duced him to all sorts of people ag well as all kinds of field-sports 
which France can afford. He even on one occasion had the good 
fortune of shooting with the Duchess of Berri, his tour having beer 
made a considerable number of years ago :— 


“On the following morning Captain P——-—, Mr. W———, and my- 
self, were up betimes, and proceeded to the neighbourhood of La Ville d’Eu, 
where her Royal Highness had appointed to meet us. The Duchess did not 
make her appearance until one o'clock; she came on horseback, attended by 
two Aides-du-camp, with others of her suit, in a carriage. An elaborately- 
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worked blouse peeped from under the riding-habit, which, when taken off, 
displayed the slight elastic and well-moulded figure of our illustrious com- 

anion en chasseur, or, more properly speaking, en chasseuse. A light and 
beautifully-finished gun was taken from the carriage, and we started off with 
our modern Diana for a field where we had marked down a covey of birds in 
some turnips. Her Royal Highness appeared to be highly delighted with 
our dogs, and was loud in her commendations of their steadiness, backing, 
&e. Our fair and noble friend acquitted herself admirably, and killed the 
first bird she fired at. The Duchess had five shots, certainly not more, and 
brought down a leash of partridges.” 


We shall not go into any details concerning the boar-hunts, with 
their perilous incidents, nor indeed notice any more things of the 
nature of adventure in these volumes, but conclude with a marvel- 
lous story about charming horses, after quoting one anecdote.— 


“The portly French gentlemen eagerly displayed his smattering of Eng- 
lish: I cannot resist recording an instance of his imperfect knowledge of our 
language. Capt. G——’s English housekeeper had an iucomparable recipe 
for corning beef. As a treat to us Englishmen, an enormous brisket, most 
happily cured, was sent to our hotel by Capt. G——. It was boiled under 
our own superintendence ; and just as we were about to sit down to this truly 
John Bull fare, who should make his appearence but our littel Deer himself. 
A hearty salutation from Capt. P——— was the result, who, as he knew but 
little French, said, in most intelligible English, ‘Sit down, old fellow, you 
are just in time to take pot luck with us.’ Hedid so; and I never saw any 
man of any nation enjoy adish more. On a future occasion he was asked 
to dinner, a regular diner de cérémonic, which we gave the Préfet, and seve- 
ral of the authorities, in return for their hospitality and kindness to us. A 
day or two before the dinner took place, on meeting my friend, he said to me, 
‘Ah, my good gentlemen, I ask one favour from you.’ ‘ What is it?’ I re- 
plied. ‘ You will give me some pot-luck to-morrow, eh?’ I said I hoped 
to give him something better than pot-luck. ‘No, no, my friend,’ he re- 
joined, ‘give me pot-luck, it is so vary good. Mon Dieu! c’est delicieux 
ce pot-luck. How you do to make so nice your pot-luck, eh? It is fine 
dish.’ ” 


Now for the conjuration :— 


‘Every one has heard of the Laplander’s habit of whispering in the ears 
of his reindeer ; and in various parts of Brittany several of these whisperers 
are to be met with, whose success is invariable and infallible. I can here 
speak from experience, and had an opportunity of seeing the skill of the sor- 
cier put to the proof. Captain P——, after an hour’s fruitless endeavour to 
conquer the vicious spirit of the animal, resigned him to Monsieur de G 
and his groom. ‘J/ n’y a pas de reméde,’ exclaimed the master; ‘il faut 
V’'amener chez le sorcier.’ Upon our expressing a wish to see the miracle 
wrought, Monsieur de G—— politely offered to accompany us to the village, 
in order that we might be convinced of the sorcier’s power. The gargon 
d’écurie led the refractory animal, and we followed on foot, determined to 
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witness the extraordinary exhibition. On arriving at the village, Monsieur 
de G——ordered the groom to stop, when to our astonishment, he mounted 
the horse which was still saddled, and said to us, ‘ Vous verrez.’ The ani- 
mal allowed his master to fix himself firmly in the saddle, but the moment 
Monsieur de G—— attempted to urge him forward, every muscle of the 
horse’s frame appeared to be agitated with rage; he reared, kicked, and 
plunged; in short, left no means untried to shake his rider from his back, 
Monsieur de G , who was an excellent horseman, kept his seat, but he 
soon found that his situation was none of the pleasantest, and attempted to 
dismount ; but this the restive brute would not allow, for he reared more 
tremendously than before, and evinced a strong disposition to throw himself 
over his cavalier. Just at this moment, a short, thickset, little man, attrac- 
ted by the noise, came forth from a blacksmith’s shop, towards which we had 
been directing our steps, and approaching the spot, acted the part of specta- 
tor for a few seconds, merely exclaiming ‘Le coquin!’ At length, the 
groom, impatient at his apparent apathy, cried out, ‘ Mais souffle donc, Fran- 
¢ois, il va tomber, je te dis.’ ‘ Does monsieur wish it?’ demanded the sor- 
cier, for such he was. ‘Nom de Dieu!’ said the groom, ‘s'il le veut.’ As 
soon as he had pronounced these words, the sorcier watched his opportunity, 
and threw his arm around the horse’s neck, who, not accustomed to such 
embraces, reared more violently than before, raising the little man off the 
ground with him; but he kept his hold, not at all embarrassed, and con- 
trived, even in that awkward situation, to fix his mouth on the orifice of the 
animal’s ear. It is impossible to imagine that the mere breathing in the ani- 
mal’s ear could have any effect, but his hands were occupied in holding tightly 
round the neck of the horse, and the only thing I could observe, was the firm 
pressure of the mouth onthe ear. Be that as it may, in a moment the horse 
became less restive, stood still, shivered a little as from cold, and from that 
moment his spirit was gone. Strange as this must appear, it is a fact; but 
how, and by what means, the miracle was wrought, must be left for wiser 
heads than mine to determine. It is, nevertheless, unquestionably true that 
the horse became perfectly docile. I rode him frequently after he had 
passed through the enchanter’s hand, and a more tractable quadruped I 
never wish to bestride.”’ 





Illustrations embellish and enrich the volumes. 





Art. VII.—Critiques, Contes, et Réves. Par Upotrn Victor ; Auteur 
de “Virginie,” &c. 2 tomes. 8vo. Ornés de Gravures. Paris: 
Eugene Renduel. 1841. 


THIs is a most amusing and instructing work, and one which will 
be hailed with delight in the meridian of Parisian high-life. “ Cri- 
ticism, ‘ales, and Reveries,” as its title may be translated into 
English, consists of various papers, all upon a variety of topics with 
which the author is familiar. The first article is! denominated “ A 
letter to M. Plancheé,” the well known critic, and contains a variety 
of suggestions for any future notices which M. Planché may be 
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disposed to write upon English literature. ‘The author is violent 
against Mrs. Trollope: he however does justice to her merits, where 
those merits really exist. He says that were he to deny to Mrs. 
Trollope the possession of great talents, a quick eye for the detec- 
tion of the ludicrous, and a strong hand for its castigation, he would 
but fall into that same exaggeration of blame which, in her own case 
takes all authority from her statements, and happily neutralises all 
their poisons. He observes that when Mrs. Trollope launched her 
calumnies against American Society (the result, as they were under- 
stood to have been, of disappointed pecuniary speculations of her own, 
and perhaps of a personal neglect which may safely be laid to the ac- 
count of her own unamiable qualities) they were luckily for the 
world and for herself, aimed with a malice which overshot the mark ; 
and, merely inflicting slight and temporary scars on the more thin- 
skinned, as they passed, the shafts flew onwards to bury themselves 
innocuously in the sands of oblivion. In two ways, according to. 
our author, did the obvious animus of her attacks take from the at- 
tacks themselves all power of permanent mischief. The more intel- 
ligent spirits amongst the Americans, after a moment of surprise, 
turned with scorn and loathing from all contest with such an antag- 
onist ; and exposed to the more timorous and testy of their country- 
men the wretched materials of which her bolts, shot undoubtedly 
with a clever hand, were nevertheless compounded. And what was 
better still, the noble among the English people themselves, out- 
raged by the stain upon the national honour which the writer’s 
treachery implied, took up the defence of their transatlantic bre- 
thren,—thus extracting good from her evil, and knitting more firmly 
the respect of the great nation which England had sent forth from 
her own heart. To her American calumnies Mrs. Trollope may 
therefore be very safely left ;—but in the * Vicar of Wrexhill,” she 
has spoken, says our French author, a language which is not to be 
heard without trembling ; and rushed impiously (for a fool she is 
not) on to ground “ where angels might fear to tread.” We shall 
extract a few words from the volumes before us :— 


“The Vicar of Wresxhill is designed to hold up for public condem- 
nation the impieties and hypocrisies of the worst class of a widely spread 
sect of religionists both in England and America; and Mrs. Trollope is 
bold enough to ascribe to them every deadly vice by which the worship of 
God can be dishonoured, and the name of God prophaned.” 


The author then goes on to state that under the garb of the 
ministry, and the mask of a more than usual sanctity, the Vicar of 
Wrexhill is made to nourish every passion which can destroy the 
soul. The sketch of this ecclesiastic is one of fearful power ; and 
Mrs. Trollope lavishes her blasphemies, along her pages, with an 
unshrinking hand. 
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** We have a deep pity for the woman who could write such a book; but 
that pity must not prevent us from expressing our horror at the book itself. 
Even were there no exaggeration in Mrs. Trollope’s sketch—were her pic- 
tured true in all its dreadful deformity—and even if it were not a fearful 
thing thus to step between man and his Maker, and sit in judgment on the 
souls of her fellows—what good could be answered by the publication of a 
book like this? We answer, none!” 


And we say, very much of evil! Mrs. Trollope has a hand of 
ower, and no fears—no awe—which would prevent her grasping 
the thunderbolt, if she could reach it. But she wants skill; ‘ she 
is not destined,” says our author, ‘ to be a new Moliere, to the 
new Tartuffes.”. The French author gives an outline of the story, 
and darkens his pages with a few extracts from the work. ‘The 
book is no doubt, destined to the general reprobation of the French, 
who will thus be more or less introduced to it, as it has obtained 
the scorn and hatred of the English. 

There are many French writers, of whom it may be said that the 
most striking circumstances attending their works, are the variety 
of: subjects ‘with which they deal, and the extraordinary rapidity 
with w hich they are produced. There is in this continual out-pour- 
ing of thought a strong consciousness of intellectual wealth, and a 
strong sense of intellectual power; and yet the indulgence of the 
remarkable facility to which such men as Alexander Dumas, Scribe, 
Casimir Delavigne, Frederic Soulié, De Balzac, Georges Sand, &c. 
have attained is apt to beget habits unpropitious to the full deve- 
lopment of their own conceptions. Authors become negligent, as 
they grow more popular and less dependant upon public opinion ; 
and similar observations are applied by the French critic, M. Victor, 
to the “Ernest Maltravers” of Bulwer. This could have hardly 
have failed, in our author’s estimation, to have been, in many re- 
spects, a more remarkable production than any of Sir E. Bulwer’s 
former writings, had it been finished with the same care. M. Vice- 
tor says—and we agree with him—that ‘‘ Ernest Maltravers” must 
have been exccuted with great rapidity, and has, amid many bril- 
liant passages, some powerfully imagined characters, and some 
scenes of very striking interest, every whe ‘re evidences of haste, and 
of fine designs not quite clearly and fully wrought out. The great 
ground assumed is a very high one, espe cially calling for subtle 
thinking and careful execution. The illustrations of the man of 
genius—the process by which the Intellectual shakes off the fetters 
of sense, and works itself clear of the mists of passion, is the lofty 
purpose of these volumes. This design is left unfinished in * Ernest 
Maltravers,” and is completed in “ Alice, or the Mysteries.” Thus 
is afforded, in six large volumes, a complete survey of the Philosophy 
of Human Life. 

M. Udolph Victor says that he has much difficulty in affording 
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his French readers a distinct notion of ‘* Ernest Maltravers.” ‘The 
fact is that not only do these three volumes form only a part of a 
whole of which * Alice” is the other moiety, but they are composed 
of many parts themselves, and are without any unity of plot. M. 
Victor supposes that Bulwer’s design was less to write a connected 
tale, after the ordinary models, than to exhibit the philosophy of a 
mind of the higher order, mise en action. His object is to trace 
the moral history of a son of Genius, gifted with an aspiration after 
the beautiful, and the spiritual, and the true; but dragged back, 
from time to time, by the mutual force of those passions, which the 
children of talent inherit, in common with (and commonly in greater 
power than) the men of meaner mind. ‘‘ The morality of ‘ Ernest 
Maltravers,’ to which some of the English critics have objected,” 
says M. Udolph Victor, * is of the highest kind. The fact is, Bul- 
wer is not altogether understood by his own countryman!” Mal- 
travers, the hero—to continue in our own words the substance of 
the French critic’s observations—is not painted as a character hav- 
ing attained to perfection, but as one striving after it, through the 
ordinary temptations ; and his occasional falls are made to exhibit 
the contests between the weakness of the flesh, and the willingness 
of the spirit, through which the latter is gradually to win the as- 
cendancy, and work itself clear of the clogs which the flesh * is heir 
to.” This design is consequently effected— 

‘¢_______not by placing the hero in the midst of one set of circumstances, 
comprehending, and limited by, a beginning, a middle, and an end; but by 
tracing the history of his mind through the progress of a life-time, and con- 


tinually introducing him, as the action of real life does, to new characters 
and amid new scenes.”’ 


M. Victor concludes a most admirable critical notice upon this 
work of Sir E. Bulwer’s by observing that it is composed of a series 
of episodes, hanging loosely together, and auxiliary to the main de- 
slan; and that the hero is left at the end of the first series of the 
whole tale, in one of those moments of mental depression in which 
the wing of the spirit faints with the weights that it has carried, and 
the spirit itself sinks down despondingly to that torpor of repose, 
its uprising from which shall, in all probability be, to try some new 
and less impeded flight. MM. Victor does great justice to the work, 
declaring that the reader will find, besides, and incidental to, the 
main design, some scenes of great power, many thoughts of great 
beauty, and several characters admirably drawn. The character of 
Ernest Maltravers, and the manner in which Sir E. Bulwer has exe- 
cuted the metaphysical portion of his task, can hardly be judged, till 
the reader makcs himself acquainted with the whole work. ‘ There 
is a moral and poetical beauty in many of the detached thoughts,” 
observes M. U. Victor; “and of the many characters introduced 
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in the progress of the narrative, and subordinate to the main one, 
the one most highly imagined is that of Castruccio Cesarini, the 
morbid and ambitious Italian poet.” M. Victor might have also 
observed that the most skilfully executed character is that of Mr. 
Templeton, the shrewd and worldly-minded and _ hypocritical 
banker. 

It is pleasant to find a foreigner evincing such intimate know- 
ledge of our popular literature, and using that knowledge with so 
much prudence and absence of all prejudice. There is, in this letter 
addressed to M. Gustave Planché, an allusion to the writings of 
Charles Dickens. M. Victor says that any author, possessing feel- 
ings of delicacy, would be ashamed of reputation earned by means 
so thoroughly worthless as those upon which the renown of Boz is 
built. ‘If I were to pick up a man’s walking-stick for him, all I 
should expect as a recompense,” says M. Victor, “ would be thanks: 
but if the person thus obliged, put his hand into his pocket, and 
tendered me a Bank-note for a hundred thousand francs, I should 
blush at the reward offered for so paltry a service. So it is with 
Charles Dickens.” 

The second paper in Critiques, Contes, et Reveries, is an amusing 
one relative to the sects denominated Jumpers and Crawlers. It 
has been often said, and very often confirmed, that from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous there is but one step; and M. Victor pre- 
sumes that there is no more than the same degree of distance 
between enthusiasm and frenzy, between the highest exhalation and 
the most passionate madness. It would be well to ascertain the 
precise medium, the point where the one begins and the other ends, 
that the enthusiast might pause in his visionary path, nor wander 
into that twilight of the mind which conducts to the night of alien- 
ation. M. Victor lived for some time in America: and on one occa- 
sion he visited a conventicle of Jumpers, along with some friends. 
A preacher delivered a most beautiful oration, and wound it up in 
the following manner :—‘‘ When the young birds sing, shall we be 
silent 2? When the young lambs skip, shall we be still? Glory, 
glory, glory! In song, in dance, in joy, let us adore the one, the 
good, the happy !” 


*‘ Gradually as the preacher spoke, the movement among the congrega- 
tion grew more visible ; and towards the end of his address, it wore the form 
of a solemn dance, slowly twining round the sacramental table: when he 
had quite finished, the words were taken up in loud and majestic tones by the 
whole people, accompanied by the bass whose deep voice, added to the so- 
lemnity of their’s. The fugue proceeded till the violins took up their part, 
and then one grand song and one grand dance occupied the whole assem- 
bly.” 


By degrees the dance grew more rapid—more and more precipi- 
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tate ;—louder and faster became the mnsic, and the pace of the 
dancers increased in speed. 


‘It now became one wild eternal waltz, which neither changed, nor 
paused: it was frenzy, fury, madness! The forms the of the dancers were 
turning, wheeling, leaping—their cheeks were glowing, burning—their eyes 
flashing, flaming—their voices roaring, howling, laughing; and maddening 
was the eternal whirl. I turned from the terrible scene, covered my face 
with my hands, leant against the wall, and closed my eyes not to lose my 
senses: my terror was the greater from the example which I had before 


99 
me. 


The music at length ceased: it was time—for nature was ex- 
hausted; and when the maddening measure was silent, the dancers 
sank, voiceless and motionless, to the ground. 

In the second volume there is a short poem, of extensive pathos 
and beauty, entitled ‘‘ Salome.” From this we have endeavoured 
thus to render a short passage into English :— 


“‘ Judea’s black-eyed daughters all were fair 
On Sion’s mount, and in the valleys where 
They wandered, beautiful as in the skies 
Those houris dwell of Alla’s paradise : — 

But, if the maids were fair on Judah’s hills, 
Or in her vales where flowed a thousand rills, 
Supplied by Kishon’s brook, or Jordan’s stream, 
And where the flowers delighted once to gleam,— 
If they were beautiful, how far more bright 
Solome was unto her lover’s sight, 

The young Manasseh! Fairer than the youth 
For whom Zuleika had betrayed her truth, 
Stately as cedars that are nourished on 

The fertile soil of ancient Lebanon, 

And brave as he, who erst in days of yore 

A single sling against the giant bore, 

That day th’ Almighty lent his power divine, 
For Israel’s sake, against the Philistine,— 
Manasseh was.—But why say he was fair ? 
Lustrous his large black eyes—jetty his hair ; 
These are the chiefest marks of Israel’s race— 
These beauties principally stamp their face.” 


The only fault which we find with this poem is the occasional in- 
termingling of similes and allusions drawn from Moslem as well as 
Jewish sources. For instance, the mention of the houris of Alla’s 
paradise, and the reference to Zuleika (Potiphar’s wife according to 
Mussulman mythology) seem strange in a poem the scene of which 
1s laid in Palestine, and the epoch is that of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. It is true, that the narrative of the events of the poem is 
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not entrusted to the lips of an individual of that period, else a ridi- 
culous anachronism would be superadded to that which we now de- 
nominate simple bad taste. Old chronicles frequently mingled 
Christian and heathen mythology together, as in the tale of Frede- 
rigo in Prosper Merimée’s Mosaique ; but never until now did we 
see the details of Israelite customs and habits combined with Mo- 
hammedan allusions. ‘The only excuse is, that the worshippers of 
Mahomet now inhabit the territory which once belonged to the 
Jews ;—the descendants of Ishmael have expelled the seed of Isaac. 

Manasseh and Salome exchange vows of reciprocal affection in 
the beautiful gardens attached to the palace of the maiden’s father, 
who is one of the chiefs of the Sanhedrim. but, scarcely had the 
tender avowal of a mutual love emanated from the lips of Salome, 
when a stranger suddenly emerged from an arbour and declared 
that the love of Salome had been plighted to himself. He more- 
over declared that Salome had given him unequivocal proofs of her 
attachment by the surrender of her honour. The stranger disap- 
peared as soon as he had made this dread avowal;—Salome fell 
senseless upon the earth, overwhelmed by the sudden accusation ; 
and Manasseh, yielding to his jealous fears, fled. 

Circumstances shortly afterwards convince Manasseh that the 
stranger’s assertion was a calumny, and that he had been induced 
to utter it in order to avenge himself upon Salome, who had scorn- 
ed his declarations of affection. Manasseh accordingly made a 
solemn vow never to see Salome again, until he had washed away 
the foul stain in his blood. This resolution he signified to Salome 
by means of a trusty messenger, and then departed on his travels 
in search of the stranger. He soon obtains tidings of the object of 


his pursuit ; but on his road he encounters the Roman army of 
invasion. 


** The clash of arms now drew Manasseh nigh— 
Pennons and lances met his wondering eye ; 
Helmets and plumage, waving to the wind, 

And scarfs that flowed the warrior’ backs behind, 
Struck on his sight. In wonderment he gazed,— 
The glittering armament his soul amazed: 

Thus unexpectedly upon the sight 

Of unsuspecting sleeper breaks the light ; 

Thus on the blind restored, the gleam of day 
Breaks in the glory of its radiant ray. 

The cavalry, that pricked some way before, 
Covered the neighbouring fields and meadows o’er, 
And tramped along the plains with aspect high— 
For this was Titus’ proudest chivalry!” 


Here follows a gorgeous description of the various Roman legions 
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—a description which displays as much classical learning as poctic 
talent; and then the poet pursues his theme in the following 
malner :— 


“Yes, Palestine—his myriads throng thy plains, 
Thy sons shall wear the fierce invaders’ chains! 
Yes—Israel, now the Roman’s in thy land, 
The sword of slaughter glitt’ring in his hand! 
As vultures sweep upon the mangled corse, 

As bloodhounds fall upon the dying horse, 

So throng the western heroes on thy coast, 

So thunders o’er thy fields the Roman host. 
Oh! for an hour of Joshua’s brand to lead, 

Oh! for a Barak in thine hour of need ! 

Now, Israel, fly into the country near, 

Cover thy children, mountains of Judea; 

Fall on their fated heads, ye holy hills, 

And save Jerusalem her future ills ?” 


Manasseh is taken prisoner by the Romans, and sent to the rear 
of the army. ‘There to his surprise he encounters the very indivi- 
dual of whom he is in pursuit, and who is also a prisoner. The 
army continues its march and encamps beneath the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. ‘The siege commenced; but Salome and her father had in 
the meantime ‘escaped from the city, and had fled to Egypt, where 
they were protected by the authorities. Manasseh also contrived 
to escape from the Roman camp; but he hastened to Jerusalem, 
under the impression that he should discover Salome there. In 
process of time the stranger became a renegade, and enlisted in the 
Roman army. From the.information which he gave to Titus, the 
progress of the siege was considerably accelerated ; ; and the traitor 
received an important command. In this capacity he offered tolead 
a Roman detachment to an attack upon a particular tower. Man- 
nasseh defended this point, and the traitor fell beneath his hand, 
When the city was captured, Manasseh escaped the general 
slaughter, and fled to Egypt, where he encountered Salome, whom 
he married. ‘The history of the siege, and all its horrors, is beau- 
tifully told; and many passages call forth tears from the eyes. We 
shall extract one of those parts in which the agony of Manasseh is 
described, when he finds that famine menaces him and his brave 
warriors with a horrible death :— 


‘‘Oh! there be times when man could almost take 
The ruthless brand against himself, and break 
The cord that binds him to a world of woe— 

At least Manasseh proved a feeling so! 

What is it links us to this state of grief, 
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That mortal may not break and find relief? 
What is it binds us to this wretched earth, 
When all its scenes to us appear a dearth ? 
’Tis like the sailor cast on barren rocks, 
Exposed to tempests and the thunders-hocks, 
Who gazes in the yawning gulph below, 
Wishing, yet fearing, to commit his woe 
Unto oblivion’s troublous waves,—no less 

Is ling’ring in this world in wretchedness ! 


‘The stars want feelings—brutes want sense to know 
Things that portend anticipated woe ; 

The trees spring up, and flourish, and remain 

Alike insensible to human pain : 

The winged bird that cleaves the azure sky 

Is far more happy in his state than [! 

The brute that grazes on the verdant plain 

Feels not th’ approach of Mis’ry’s haggard train, 
That dreaded escort which we mortals fly in vain! 
But why extend so sorrowful a theme ? 

Life is a shade—existence but a dream, 

In which the visions, that the mind may see, 

Have less—far less of joy than misery ! 

Tis like the rain-bow fraught with ev’ry dye, 

And fleeting as the clouds upon the sky!” 


We had marked several other passages for translation, and to be 
conveyed to our pages in an English dress ; but we find that our 
limits will not permit us to dwell upon the poem, beautiful though 
it be. The remainder of the work under notice, is composed of 
short papers, chiefly consisting of interesting anecdotes connected 
with literature, and all written in a tasteful and pleasing manner. 
This is just such a book as in our fancy is calculated to please the 
gay Parisian lady in those moments when ennui steals upon her in 
the solitude of her boudoir. The criticism is just and impartial, 
—the tales are short and pithy,—the reveries are devoid of that 
undue proportion of egotism which usually characterises all medita- 
tions in the first person. We are unacquainted with the other 
wiitings of M. Udolph Victor: we however see quite enough of 
him in this book to make us long for a more intimate acquaintance 
with one who is interesting and capable of dealing with profound 
subjects as well as bright ones, and who is yet totally devoid of all 
pretension. 

While speaking upon a subject connected with French literature, 
we may as well express our delight at perceiving by the public 
journals that negociations are now upon the tapis between En- 
gland, France, America, and Germany, to establish reciprocal 
laws for the international protection and benefit of copyright. We 
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have before noticed in the pages of the Monthly Review that all 
the best English works are pirated by Messieurs Galignani and 
Baudry in Paris, and by M. Wahlen at Brussels ; and we most sin- 
cerely hope that the negociations above alluded to will not prove 
futile. It is a little too bad for the English publishers to sce their 
best works reprinted and sold in Paris at one- eighth of the price 
for which they may be procured in this country. <A novel, that 
only enjoys a sale of five hundred copies in England, is circulated 
on the continent to the amount of two thousand; and the works of 
very popular English authors obtain a proportionately enlarged 
sale. When the army of occupation was in France ; the father of 
the Messieurs Galignani now in existence was a bookseller in a very 
humble grade: he however laid the foundation for a colossal for- 
tune, and the edifice has been completed by his two sons. The 
corner-stones, however, of the whole superstructure have been 
the reprints pirated from the English editions of popular works. 
Many persons who visit Paris, and behold the establishment of the 
Messieurs Galignani, imagine that the journal denominated The 
Messenger was the basis of that extensive property; but Zhe 
Messenger has never done much more than pay its expenses; and, 
we repeat, that to the reprints are the Messieurs Galignani solely 
indebted for their fortunes. We hope that international copyright 
law will put an end to this system of literary plunder. 





Art. VIII.—Memoirs of the Colman Family. By R. Brinstey Peake. 
2 vols. Bentley. 


THEsE volumes, although they include the “ Correspondence with 
the most distinguished personages” contemporary with the Col- 
mans, need not detain us long; for the autobiography of the elder 
Colman, the “ Random Recollections” of the younger, the Garrick 
Correspondence, the Memoirs of Mathews, and other published 
sources, have been largely drawn from ; although we do not pretend 
to be reminiscent enough to point out every instance of the sort, 
nor to specify on very many occasions whence the compiler has 
borrowed his matter. We must be allowed however to state that 
Mr. Peake has not displayed much skill in his workmanship, nor 
given tokens of high literary attainments. A paper at the end of 
the book, contributed by Mr. Arnold, and being an estimate of 
the younger subject, has much more merit than any part of the 
compiler’s matter; while it indicates that its author could acquit 
himself in a superior manner, were he to grapple witha theme more 
weighty than the nature of these volumes presents. However, it 
is with the memoirs that we have to do, and we therefore shall 
afford our readers some taste of their quality, and of the anecdotes, 
gossip, and letters which are here thrown together ; the whole 
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being a kind of olla podrida, or omnium-gatherum of the description 
now mentioned, interspersed with criticism belonging to the his- 
trionic art or some of its ornaments, and numerous glimpses of 
theatrical management or stage affairs. 

The letters are for *the most part amusing and some of them 
valuable forthe light they shed on the character of the writers. In 
this way those of the Earl of Bath and of his Lady are striking, 
both for the illustration of dispositions and habits, and also for the 
worldly sense which they contain. Our readers are to bear in mind 
that Mrs. Colman, the wife of the elder, was sister to Lady Bath; 
and that on the death of the dramatist’s father, the youth fell under 
the care of his uncle-in-law, who sent him to Westminster, and 
afterwards to Oxford, intending him for the legal profession; for 
he was entered at Lincoln’s Inn. The law, however, had not such 
attractions for Colman as the theatre ; and his preference, together 
with other fancies and steps appear to have given offence to the 
Pulteneys, to the great curtailment of the nephew's fortune ; 
although there seems to have been no lack at any time or advice, 
or of counsel, indicating the saving and economical disposition of 
the Earl and Countess. For example, his lordship orders Colman 
to send him at Spa, Churchill’s poem upon Hogarth, if it be 
“worth the postage ;” for if it be long it will cost a large sum.” 
But “ perhaps you may hear of somebody coming this way, who 
may be willing to bring it.” This was in 1763 ; the following is of 
an earlier date, and quite in harmony with the recorded character 
of the writer :— 

** London, 12th February, 1754. 
** Dear Colman, 

** Two or three days ago I had your letter; and am glad to hear you got 
well again to Oxford ; where I hope you will return to your studies with 
double diligence, in consideration of the little interruption your London 
journey gave to them. 

‘*T have got from Mr. Guidott, the law-bookseller, a list of such law- 
books as will be proper for the beginning of your studies; but as you are 
not to begin those till you have finished at the University, it is needless to 
purchase those books till you return to town—unless you can find some of 
them in booksellers’ shops, of good editions, and to be sold cheap. Lay by 
the list, till you return to London. 

*T am your good friend, Batu.” 


But her ladyship’s epistles are still more remarkable for the 
minute attention to pecuniary sums. ‘There are other singularities 
in her productions, illustrative of character. Witness her method 
of spelling and writing words :— 

‘* Piccadilly, March. 


‘** Dear Nep, 
‘fT rec’ your letter yesterday, and Lord Bath had one likewise from you 
sometime ago, He desires me to write the answer for us both & has told me 
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in part what I shou! say, It is this, That whilst you do well, and endeavour 
to improve yourself as you ought, that you may depend on having all pro- 
er and reasonable assistance from us. 

‘We shall think now, soon, of sending for you from Oxford, to place you 
in Lincoln’s Inn, where my Lord has taken care to have you enter’d some 
time ago, there you must study hard, attend the Courts of Westminster, 
and that constantly, and soon render yourself able to get your own livelihood, 
besides our assistance. 

“ As for your Quarteridge It shall be ready when Ever you send for it, 
and likewise the four Guineas for your Bach-rs degree, and the sixteen, as 
you say is usual to give your Tutor, tho’ neither My Lord nor Dor Newton 
remembers such a Custom, but Lord B—h apprehends it is yt you have not 
paid your Tutor quart—ly ever since you have been in College, which he 
says you ought to have done out of your Allowance, and now the whole 
amounts to sixteen Guin-y at the rate of four a year. However it be the 
money shall be ready when you draw for it, and you may be sure of being 
deny’d nothing, whilst we think, and are persuaded you may deserve it. 

‘You to be sure will acquaint Lord Bath before you quit the univer-ty 
and take his Advice and directions in Every thing. 

‘“‘T am most sincerely & affectionately Y‘ friend &c. A. Barn.” 


The volumes extend over more than a century, commencing, and 
coming down to the death of the younger Colman, which took 
place in 1836. From his family connexions and his several occu- 
pations, the elder member enjoyed opportunities for mixing with 
celebrated characters, whether wits, women, or politicians. In 
1721, he was appointed minister at the court of Vienna. He was 
afterwards manager of Covent Garden, and, as all know, the author 
of some clever pieces: ‘The Clandestine Marriage,” among 
others. 

From what we have said it must be obvious that we cannot lay 
our hands upon passages manageable in our pages of more import- 
ance than a few stray anecdotes. We begin with an extraordinary 
stery concerning a son of Macklin :— 


‘The army seeming to be an object of his choice, Macklin made interest 
with the Marquess of Townsend, and got him on the establishment at Wool- 
wich, where he distinguished himself in the several branches of mathemati- 
cal knowledge. He was then appointed a cadet, and was sent out to India, 
where soon after his landing he obtained a commission; but his passiors 
destroyed his fortunes, and ‘turned aside every thing which talents, educa- 
tion, and high recommendations, might naturally have led him to expect. 
The following occurrence will serve to shew the eccentricity of the temper of 
John Macklin :—In the course of some convivialities with his brother officers, 
he had a quarrel with one of them, which was taken up so high on both 
sides, that nothing else but a duel was to determine it ; accordingly it was 
agreed that the parties should meet the next morning, at an appointed place, 
with seconds and pistols. When John Macklin came on the ground, he ap- 
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peared wrapped up from head to foot in a loose great coat, so that no part 
of his figure could be distinguished but his head. ‘This was thought an odd 
dress for a man about to fight a duel; however, it passed without further 
notice, till the ground was measured, and the antagonists were desired to 
take their different stands, when, to the surprise of all, Macklin, throwing off 
his great-coat, appeared in a perfect state of nature, without any article of 
dress about him than a pair of morocco slippers. His antagonist, somewhat 
surprised, inquired the cause of so odd an appearance. ‘ Why, sir,’ replied 
John Macklin, very coolly, ‘ I will tell you with great candour, in order that, 
if you please, you may take the same advantages yourself. It is this: I am 
told that most of the wounds which prove mortal in India arise from some 
part of the woollen or linen, which a man generally carries about him in 
these encounters, being forced into the flesh along with the ball, and which 
occasions, in this very hot climate, a speedy mortification. Now, to avoid 
this, I am determined to fight quite naked, just as you see, that, if I should 
have the misfortune of being wounded, I shall at least have a better chance 
of recovery.’ The firmness, or novelty of this declaration, and the extraor- 
dinary figure that presented itself before him, determined the second of his 
adversary not to allow the affair to proceed any further, he declaring that 
they were not on a par for safety, and the alternative of fighting a duel naked, 
however hot the climate, was neither agreeable to the laws of honour nor 
decency. Thus ended this strange affair, which, with some other pranks of 
a more serious nature, compelled John Macklin to leave the military service 
of the East India Company ; and soon after, finding himself deserted by his 
friends, he returned to England, and once more threw himself on his father 
for support. The father took him again under his roof and protection; but 
his dissipation was bred in the bone, and irregularities at length produced a 
lock jaw, in which wretched state he languished for some time, then died.” 


We have had of late surfeits from the Newgate school of litera- 
ture; but long ago the magistrates of Bow Street had to complain 
of the mischief done to society by a work, which, however much the 
ignorant and the worthless might mistake its satire, exposed and 
lashed the vices of public men and the great, ina manner which 
was deserved, and which genius alone could accomplish. Says Mr. 


Peake :— 


‘‘ Here is a curious note from the magistrates of Bow Street :— 
‘‘* Bow Street, Oct. 1773. 


“«The magistrates now sitting in Bow Street present their compliments 
to Mr. Colman, and acquaint him, that on the ‘ Beggars’ Opera’ being given 
out to be played some time ago at Drury Lane Theatre, they requested the 
managers of that theatre not to exhibit this opera, deeming it productive of 
mischief to society, as in their opinion it most undoubtedly increased the 
number of thieves ; and the managers obligingly returned for answer, that for 
that night it was too late to stop it, but that for the future they would not 
play it if the other house did not. Under these circumstances, from a sense 
of duty, and the principles of humanity, the magistrates make the same re- 
quest to Mr. Colman, and the rest of the managers of His Majesty’s Theatre 
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Yoyal Covent Garden, the same opera being advertised to be played there 
this night.’ 

‘To which communication Mr. Colman returned the following an- 
swer :— 

‘“‘* Mr. Colman presents his best respects to the magistrates with whose 
note he has just been honoured. He has not yet had an opportunity of sub- 
mitting it to the other managers, but, for his own part, cannot help differing 
in opinion with the magistrates, thinking that the theatre is one of the very 


few houses in the neighbourhood that does not contribute to increase the 
number of thieves. 
“«¢ Covent Garden, Wednesday Morning.’ 


“In those ‘Jonathan Wild’ days, Mr. Colman’s reply to the magistrates 
was rather severe.” 


We shall confine what we have further to quote to the younger 
Colman, beginning with him in the King’s Bench Prison, 


‘“ About this time his Royal Highness the Duke of York obtained leave 
(from the King’s Bench) for Colman to dine at Carlton House. He accom- 
panied the Duke thither. On his walking though the apartments with him, 
Colman remarked, ‘ What excellent lodgings! I have nothing like them in 
the King’s Bench!’ After dinner, he exclaimed, ‘Eh! why this is wine : 
pray do tell me who that fine-looking fellow is at the head of the table?’ 
The good-natured Duke said, ‘ Hush, George, you'll get into a scrape.’ 
‘No, no,’ said Colman, in a louder voice, ‘ I have come out to enjoy myself: 
I want to know who that fine square-shouldered, magnificent-looking, 
agreeable fellow is, at the head of the table?’ ‘ Be quiet, George !’ inter- 
rupted the Duke: ‘you know it is the Prince.’ ‘ Why, then,’ continued 
Colman, still louder, ‘he is your elder brother. I declare he don’t look 
half your age. Well, I remember the time when he sung a good song ; 
and as I am come out for a lark, for only one day, if he is the same good 
fellow that he used to be, he would not refuse an old playfellow. The 
Prince laughed, and sang. ‘What a magnificent voice!’ exclaimed Col- 
man; ‘I have heard nothing to be compared to it for years. Such ex- 
pression, too! I'll be damned if I don’t engage him for my theatre.’ 

“Tt would appear that this freak gave no offence to the Royal host, for 
Colman was ever treated with kindness by George the Fourth.” 


The next finds him still in the precinets of Banco Regis :-— 


‘When Colman was in the rules (and Dubois said that he only stayed 
there to prove by a practical joke that he could be kept within them,) he 
lived in the last house ef the rules towards Westminster, which, however, 
he left suddenly, and gave this reason for his departure. The staircase had 
a window leoking out of the rules, and he said, ‘ that after one of his nightly 
symposiums, he was afraid in going to bed, he might fall out of this win- 
dow, ‘and so fix his bail.’ Honour, therefore, made him retreat: all 
retreats are not of that character.” 


Whatever might be Colman’s cleverness as a wit, his character 
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does not come out in very attractive colours from the anecdotes we 
find concerning him in these volumes. He was jealous :— 


‘It must be reluctantly admitted that no man was ever more tainted by 
jealousy as an author and a wit, (the late celebrated and justly celebrated 
author of the ‘ West Indian,’ perhaps, alone excepted,) than Colman. I 
never heard him speak of the dramatic works of Sheridan without some 
debasing alloy: he undervalued him as a wit, and somewhat more than 
hinted that he thought himself more than a match for him in convivial 
society. By way of salvo, indeed, he lauded him to the skies as an orator; 
but even as such, I once heard him conclude his eulogium by adding, 
‘but that is not a gift but an acquirement: any man of sound sense and 
ordinary information, with good nerves, may make an orator by practice 
and preparation.’ ” 


He relished exceedingly his own jokes :— 


** Although Colman was more nearly allied to the character of a punster 
than that of a wit, he was more than either that of a humourist: he said 
thousands of good things which would entirely lose their poignancy by 
repetition, since the inimitable chuckle of his voice and the remarkable exe 
pression of his countenance would be wanting. The intelligent roll of his 
large and almost glaring eyes, with the concurrent expression of his hand- 
some face, were ever the unerring avant couriers of his forthcoming joke ; 
and if anything curtailed the mirth he had provoked, it was the almost in- 
terminable laughter with which he honoured his own effusion.” 


Take him asa Licenser :— 


‘*When he received the appointment of Examiner of Plays for the Lord 
Chamberlain, (an office which, I presume, is authorised by law, though I 
could never find it inany act of Parliament, ) his first acts were unquestionably 
those of petty tyranny, and his next those of grasping cupidity. One of 
the most licentious writers of his age, he appeared anxious to outherod 
Herod in the exercise of his new authority. 

‘“‘The Examiner who preceded him was a gentleman of the name of 
Larpent, understood to be a rigid Methodist, and certainly a rigid censor 
of the dramas submitted to his perusal. But Mr. Larpent’s objections 
never extended, in my recollection, beyond any dangerous sentences which 
appeared to meddle in politics in his dangerous times, or with sentiments 
which were calculated to subvert morality, glaringly to shock decency, or, 
above all, to bring religion of any description into contempt. But gene- 
rally speaking, the good taste or the precautionary judgment of modern 
managers has left little occasion for such critical censorship. Colman, 
therefore, in order to be distingué, was driven to close quarters: where 
nothing blasphemous, immoral, or political, was to be discovered, he marked 
his critical acumen by disavowing a lover’s right to call his mistress ‘ an 
angel’; an angel, he said, was a character in Scripture, and not to be pro- 
faned on the stage by being applied toa woman. As a manager, I never 
myself suffered the name of the Deity to be spoken-—at least never irre- 
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verently or on slight occasions, and always expunged it from the manu- 
script ; but Colman went a step further—he would not license an address to 
the Deity in any shape whatever. ‘Oh, Providence!’ he said, was an 
address to the providence of God, and ought not to be allowed. The name 
of Heaven or Hell he uniformly expunged. On one occasion he observed, 
‘The phrase ‘“‘Oh, Heaven!” ‘‘ Ye Heavens,” occurs seven times in this 
piece—omit them !’ 

‘*T had a ludicrous collection of these official scrupulosities, which I in- 
trusted to a friend for a Parliamentary purpose, who never returned them 
tome. A ‘damn’ was a pill he could never swallow; which may in part 
account for the volubility with which that and other such unmeaning exple- 
tives flowed almost perpetually from his mouth. On one occasion he ex- 
punged the exclamation of ‘O, Lud!’ He said it meant ‘ Oh, Lord!’ 
which was inadmissible. On another, where a dandy had to say, while 
addressing the chamber-maid, ‘ Demme, my dear,’ he observed, ‘ Demme, 
means damn me—omit it.’ ” 


His petty tyranny was not only notorious, but Mr. Peake shows 
that his cupidity was grasping, and his exactions barefaced with re- 
ard to the fees of his office ; so that we do not think Mr. Arnold’s 
estimate of him too severe. Its discrimination is evidence of its 
justness. We have only further to observe that we have had quite 
enough of theatrical biographies of late years; and that no very 
solid purpose is served by their increase. 





Ant. IX.—A Popular View of Life Assurance, with Tables, §&c. By 
WityiaM St. Crarr. London: Jones and Causton. 1841. 


A new branch of mathematical and also of moral as well as econo- 
mical science has been developed and reduced to unerring rules 
within these late years, and given rise to some of the noblest insti- 
tutions of civilized society: we mean Life-Assurance. And yet 
there is a woful ignorance or a gross neglect on the part of the great 
majority of the people of this country, with regard to the nature of 
Assurance offices, and the benefits they confer, not merely upon the 
individuals immediately concerned in effecting these securities, but 
of the community and the nation at large. 

It is a fact that can be demonstrated that there is scarcely a 
person in great Britain, in the enjoyment of good health, certainly 
there is not the head of a family who regularly reads the Monthly 
Review, who is not bound to provide for his wife and offspring by 
means of the facilities offered by some one of our assurance compa- 
nies. All are aware, and very many take advantage of the protec- 
tion against fire offered by kindred institutions. Is it not strange 
that the same provident measures are not adopted by the multitude 
against the greatest calamity that can occur, viz. death ; so that it 
is a very common case that families whose circumstances have been 
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easy, or who may have for a great period of the lives of its members 
enjoyed every worldly comfort, and even luxuries, are sudden! 
plunged in poverty and misery, in consequence of the death of a 
father, who might not only without any inconvenience to himself, 
but with manifest secular as well as moral benefit, have screened 
them from degradation, and perhaps from becoming the inmates of 
the workhouse? It is of essential and paramount importance that 
correct views should be universally entertained on the part of old 
and young, of rich and poor, even from royalty down to the labourer 
who earns his bread by the daily sweat of his brow, concerning this 
subject. Indeed we may plainly affirm it to be a truth, as sure as 
that the duration of any man’s life is uncertain, that until the nature 
of life-assurance be fully understood, and the benefits it can confer 
be generally sought after with eagerness, no country can ever ex- 
perience the social and moral blessings of which a community 1s 
susceptible, without the supposition of anything Utopian, or dif- 
ferent from the ordinary practical results in human affairs. In the 
meanwhile, however, it is gratifying to find the press has of late 
been aroused on this subject ; the majority of the people is not 
likely to remain much longer ignorant relative to its merits; and 
if not ignorant we may hope that a portion of the rightly informed 
will not continue callous, but feel that it is not less imperative for a 
father to provide for his family after the universal enemy has cut him 
off, than for the daily wants of his wife and children while he is 
possessed of sound health, and has an opportunity to earn a 
livelihood. We therefore intend to devote a few of our pages to 
this paramount topic, not only in the way of simple explanation 
and earnest recommendation, but also of caution. 

The scientific principles upon which life-assurance is founded were 
discovered only a few years ago, and the existence of any such secu- 
rity is of modern origin. It was so late as the beginning of the last 
century that such an institution was formed in this country, the 
Amicable Society being established in 1706, when its first charter 
was granted. But to show how little was understood at that time 
of such a reciprocal arrangement, and of the arithmetical certainties 
which caneasily be made to protect all parties,—the assured as well 
as the assurers,—that a uniform rate of premium of £5 per cent. 
per annum, was charged for all ages 1% insured ; and even down to 
1807, the rate was the same, proving how little was understood to 
this last mentioned period relative to the laws of mortality. 

The Amicable has all along been a mutwal/ assurance society ; that 
is, the whole of the profits belong to the assured ; whereas in a pro- 
prietary establishment a comparatively small number of capitalists 
undertake to guarantee the insured against all loss, but appropriate 
the profits, if there be any, to themselves. The heirs therefore of 
a man who has insured his life for one hundred pounds in the latter 
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will receive at his death, if the society be solvent, exactly that sum. 
Next, after the Amicable, were established the Union, in 1714,— 
the Royal Exchange,-in 1720,—and the London Assurance, in 
1721, all three as proprietary companies. But still very little busi- 
ness was transacted in these offices; nor was it till the year 1762, 
when the far-famed Equitable Society was formed, that any con- 
siderable attention was paid to such institutions. Even then the 
principles of the system were unknown, for a royal charter was re- 
fused to this new society, the crown lawyers deeming its ground to 
be “unsafe.” Its success, however, was most triumphant ; for in 
about half a century from its formation, its profits had been so great 
that a capital of eleven millions sterling had accumulated ; and this 
society being on the mutual system, vast bonuses were divided 
amongst the older surviving persons insured. Public attention was 
in some measure aroused by this result, and new societies began to 
be constituted according to a much more rapid ratio. Mr. St. 
Clair informs us that, there have been established during the last 
thirty years, above sixty institutions of the sort, in England and 
Scotland; and that not less than ninety in all, taking the two 
countries together, are at this moment in active existence. 

Before, however, anything like an adequate number of these can 
be named, the increase must be tenfold; for it is calculated that 
scarcely one out of every sixty of the heads of families in the king- 
dem have availed themselves of the benefits so readily to be attained 
through such institutions; and this too in a commercial country 
where the great majority derive their incomes from professional 
pursuits, these incomes being dependent upon their lives. At the 
same time it is a great and prevailing mistake to think that the ad- 
vantages of a life-assurance can only be obtained by persons in the 
middle ranks of society, and who can without much inconvenience 
annually save the amount of the premium for the sums insured. 
There is hardly any class that may not command the benefits ; even 
the labouring or working orders of our fellow citizens may by judi- 
cious arrangements avail themselves of the blessings referred to. We 
cannot do better than copy out from the pamphlet before us some 
plain and important advice to the classes last mentioned.— 


‘* Most of the Assurance Offices have tables constructed for the conve- 
nience of the working classes, shewing the rate of premium in quarterly, 
and some of them even in monthly and weekly instalments, so that the 
poorer classes may not be subjected to the inconvenience of paying a whole 
year’s premium at once. This arrangement, however, although intended 
as a benefit, is in reality no such thing, for the exact proportion of a year’s 
premium is not charged, the rate being increased so much, to cover the ad- 
ditional trouble of collecting the premiums in small instalments, and for 
other reasons. 

“It is, therefore, much to the advantage of the assured to pay the pre- 
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mium annually, and if such is felt to be any real inconvenience, it could 
easily be arranged to pay into a Savings’ Bank a weekly or monthly instal- 


ment, and from which the amount of the premium might be transferred to 
the Assurance Office, at the end of the year. 


‘Among the working classes there are numerous societies, called 
‘ Friendly, or Loan Societies,’ and ‘ Benefit Clubs,’ but we question much 
on which side the benefit lies. Of this, however, we are certain, that the 
seeds of disaster are to be found in the very constitutions of many of them, 
and the most ruinous consequences to the members too frequently follow. 
This evil grew to such an extent some years ago, that the attention of the 
legislature was attracted to the subject, and an Act of Parliament was the 
result, authorising the formation of such Societies, and conferring upon 
them certain privileges; but at the same time enacting, that the Rules of 
all such Societies should be examined and certified by a Barrister, appointed 
specially for the purpose. In Societies enrolled under this Act, there can 
be no danger whatever, for they must be based upon sound principles, 
otherwise their Rules would not be certified by the Revising Barrister. To 
complete the security of these Societies, every Officer having to do with the 
funds must, in terms of the Act, find ample security for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties. 

** While we would strongly recommend such Friendly Societies as are 
enrolled under Act of Parliament, we would most earnestly warn the work~ 
ing classes from entering any Friendly, Loan, or Benefit Society which is 
not so enrolled, and the Rules certified in terms of the Act. Other Societies 
are in most cases badly and dangerously constituted, and in not a few 
instances got up by designing persons for the express purpose of obtaining 
money, which they neither intend to return, nor to grant any adequate 
benefit in lieu thereof. 

** One class of these Societies we would notice in particular, namely, 
those into which the members pay so much weekly, for the purpose of 
making up rent, or for any other purpose for which they may require a 
particular sum, at a given time. If such contributions are ever returned 
at all, they are reduced so much for the expenses of managing the Society's 
funds. Besides the insecurity, there is here a decided disadvantage to the 
depositors, for were they to lodge their savings, let the instalments be ever 
so small, in a Savings’ Bank, they, instead of having to pay for their money 
being taken care of, would actually receive at the end of the year, or at any 
other time most convenient, the whole amount deposited accumulated at a 
good rate of interest. 

‘*We have digressed thus far from the subject of Life Assurance, as we 
consider it a duty not only to point out the Institutions best adapted for the 
investment and improvement of savings, but also to warn the public against 
entering schemes, at best insecure, and in many instances leading to the 
most ruinous consequences. Having touched upon the subject of Savings’ 
Banks, it may not be out of place to add a few observations regarding them, 
as few Institutions are better calculated to promote the comfort and inde- 
pendence of the working classes, and they are at the same time powerful 
auxiliaries to Life Assurance Offices. 


“The Savings’ Banks we here allude to, are those established under the 
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authority of Government, the whole amount of the deposits (excepting only 
such a sum as may be necessary for carrying on the business), being lodged 
with the Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt. Upon all 
money so deposited, the Commissioners allow interest at the rate of £3. 
16s. O3d., and the Trustees of the Savings’ Banks generally pay to the de- 
positors from £3. 6s. to £3. 8s. per cent., retaining about 8s. or 10s. per 
cent. of the interest received from Government, for the expenses of manage- 
ment. Savings’ Banks so established, are generally conducted by parties of 
the highest respectability, and besides, as in the case of Friendly Societies, 
the officers having charge of the funds, cannot, by Act of Parliament, be 
installed in their situations until security is found to the satisfaction of the 
Trustees. Depositors have, therefore, every security and advantage that 
Government can afford, for while deposits will be received from one shilling 
to £30 in one year, interest is allowed upon the amount as it accumulates, 
and no deduction whatever is made from the deposits for the expenses of 
management. 

‘“We would strongly recommend the working classes, old as well as 
young, to open accounts with such Establishments, let the beginning be 
ever so small; and when once begun, we have little doubt of their being 
continued, as the advantages arising therefrom would then be evident to 
themselves. But such persons ought to satisfy themselves, beyond doubt, 
that the Establishments they are about to enter, are enrolled under the Acts 
of Parliament before mentioned, and the Rules certified in terms thereof, 
otherwise they may find themselves grievously disappointed in the results. 

** We have shewn that much advantage may be derived by the working 
classes from connecting themselves with Friendly Societies and Savings’ 
Banks, established under the authority of Government, but at the same time 
we have endeavoured to shew, that such benefits do not form anything like 
a complete provision for the widow and the fatherless. Let every working 
man, therefore, deposit weekly or monthly, such portion of his savings as 
can be spared, and at the end of the year let him transfer a portion to an 
Assurance Office, which would secure an ample and immediate provision for 
his family at whatever time his death may happen.” 


The grand feature of a life-assurance is this, that a society under- 
takes to pay on the death of the assured a certain sum, in consider- 
ation of the annual premium which he paid till his death, and even 
although he has not survived to pay more than one premium, and 
the principle upon which this can be done with the utmost certainty 
and safety, is, that the gain on those who live long and pay a pre- 
mium annually for many years, makes up for the loss to the society 
occasioned by those who die soon after effecting an assurance. Now, 
a calculation cannot with any approach to certainty be made as to 
the period when any particular person, whose health is sound at the 
time of such a transaction, will die; but there is nothing more sure 
or so well ascertained in the commercial world, than the number of 
deaths that will happen among a large body of people in a given 
number of years. ‘The average value of many lives, say at twenty 
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or thirty years, can be, and has been computed with sufficient accu- 
racy to secure and render perfectly confident of security, any indi- 
vidual who may insure his life in a properly constituted office ; for 
although a number will die before the period of average expectation, 
others will live so long beyond it, as to make up for the early pay- 
ments. 

It is the practice of assurance offices, which are soundly consti- 
tuted, to calculate upon a greater degree of mortality than is usual] 
experienced ; and hence one of the principal sources of profit. The 
earlier companies calculated in this way, that is, by charging a higher 
premium than is absolutely necessary, in order to guard against all 
mischance ; so that when much business is done, as is now well 
understood, the premiums of the insured alone, without a capital fur- 
nished by proprietors, will meet all the charges that are made in 
consequence of deaths. There are other sources of certain profit 
besides the calculations favourable to the assurance-office. Some of 
the insured after paying for years their premiums regularly, may 
cease, or be unable to continue, and then their claims, or rather the 
claims of their heirs and families become forfeited, and all the pre- 
vious payments in the way of premium are clear gain to the office. 

The charging of a higher premium than is absolutely necessary, 
provided the overcharge be not exorbitant, and is only intended for 
the greater security of the insured and to cover all necessary expense 
in the way of management, is just and honourable; for it is of 
infinitely more consequence that the insured be perfectly safe against 
all contingencies, and that he should pay annually a comparative 
trifle more than is absolutely requisite, than that he should run the 
risk of having all his payments at last lost, and the hopes which 
his dependent family cherished throughout the course of these pay- 
ments, in the end blasted by the insolvency of a badly constituted 
office. 

It is more than ever necessary that persons effecting a life- 
assurance should well inform themselves with regard to the cha- 
racter and the stability of principles of the particular society they 
propose to resort to; for while competition on the part of new 
respectable societies, and even between these and the older institu- 
tions, has compelled them to demand only the lowest or nearly the 
lowest premiums that can with safety be charged, there are specious 
companies in existence which are unsafe and objectionable, and 
which must sooner or later break up. The fact that attractive but 
rotten establishments are in being,—that some of their class have 
already inflicted incalculable injury upon society, and ruined the 
ignorant or the unwary, induces us to throw out a few cautions that 
tnay be of service, and perhaps lead some one individual so to look 
° his ways as may terminate blessedly; first, by persuasion and 

onviction that it is an imperative duty to insure; and secondly, 
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before performing the act, to satisfy himself as to the validity and 
sound management of the office chosen. 

We have already glanced at the great benefits which life assu- 
rance institutions are capable of producing and bequeathing ; but 
before proceeding to our cautions we shall introduce another extract 
from the “ Popular View,” in order that Mr. St. Clair’s just and 
impressive authority may in part appear in our pages. He is 
speaking of the imperative duty in question, and thus expresses 
himself : — 


‘** While we see every one, excepting perhaps, the careless spendthrift, or 
the reckless debauchee, busied in providing the means of immediate support 
for his family or other dependants, it must be a matter of astonishment to 
every thinking person, that so many should totally neglect to make any 
future provision for their families, in the event of their daily efforts being 
suddenly closed by premature death. 

Such conduct fully proves, that 

‘ All men count all men mortals but themselves.’ 
It is a fact, almost too well known to be mentioned, that the generality of 
persons, old as well as young, live on and on, all of them in the full expec- 
tation of their lives being continued for many years ; and it is difficult, in 
many cases, to convince even the aged and infirm, that the solemn hour of 
their departure from this life, is near at hand. 

‘From this feeling of self-security, arises the unwillingness and even dis- 
like in the minds of men, to make any provision for their families contin- 
gent upon their death. Many argue, that they are strong and healthy, and 
it may be have never required medical attendance or advice since the tender 
years of infancy ; but, let such men examine for a moment the records of 
mortality, and let them ask themselves the question, were all those persons 
whose deaths are to be found recorded, as occurring during the prime of life, 
delicate in appearance, and diseased in body? No; many were healthy and 
robust, and the soundness of their constitutions could not have been ques- 
tioned for a moment, even after the most careful and searching examination. 
But health and vigour soon fly before the numerous diseases to which the 
human race is liable; and how often is it the case, that the man whom we 
one day see in his accustomed health, is the next stretched on a bed of sick- 
ness, and ere a single week may have passed, he may be numbered with the 
dead. 

‘* Let men therefore, apply the experience of the past, and ask themselves, 
what reason they have in reality for thinking their tenure of life so certain, 
while the shafts of death are every year flying in thousands around them. 

‘In proof of what has just been stated, it may be here mentioned, that the 
Bills of Mortality shew, that out of 5000 persons in the prime of life, no less 
than 600 will die ere ten short years have fled ; and ere another period of 
the like duration has passed away, upwards of 700 more of them will have 
fallen before man’s common foe. It would be well that such facts as these 
were deeply engraven on the mind of every man, for while it would be instru- 
mental in the prevention of much human misery, it would materially contri- 
bute towards a far more important end, namely, the preparation of man for 
his solemn change. 
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** We would here most earnestly endeavour to impress upon the mind of 
every parent, the necessity of examining into the truth of these statements, 
and when fully satisfied of their accuracy, let each ask himself, First, May 
not I be one of those upon whom one of the numerous shafts of death may 
fall ere another year has passed away ?—And second, What provision have [ 
made for those whoare depending upon me for support, in the event of such 
a calamity befalling them? The man who can answer the latter question 
satisfactorily, may indeed live in peace and quiet, knowing that happen 
what may, his dependants are provided for ; but that parent must be callous 
indeed, who can spend his income, heedless of what may become of his 
family in the event of his death. 

“ That it is the duty of every man to make a future, as well as a present 
provision for his family, no one will venture to deny ; for it is a principle 
powerfully enforced throughout the whole of the scriptures, and one which 
is sanctioned and supported by every moral feeling, and every tie of affec- 
tion. Parents are enjoined to ‘lay up in store for their children ;’ and the 
frequency with which the widow and the fatherless are recommended in the 
sacred writings to the care of those in prosperity, shews how much it is the 
duty even of strangers, and how much more s0, then, is it the duty of every 
man to provide for his own widow, and for his own children. 

‘“‘ The duty being proved, or we may rather say admitted, as few attempt 
to deny its existence, although too many entirely neglect its performance, 
the next point to be considered is, the mamher in which such a provision 
can be most advantageously secured, not only for those who are to benefit 
by it, but also for those who are to make it? To lay aside so much a year 
to be invested in stock, or deposited at interest in a bank, is a plan adopted 
by many, for securing for their families a future provision ; but although 
such a plan is highly commendable, and ought to be adopted by every one 
to an extent corresponding with his income, still it forms no real provision 
of itself, and ought therefore, to be accompanied by some plan which will 
secure to the full extent the object in view, from the moment in which it is 
put in execution. It is easy to explain, how the plan of saving so much a 
year to be put out at interest, constitutes no real provision for the parties for 
whom it is intended ; for in what, we would ask, would the provision con- 
sist, supposing the party attempting to make it, were to die within a year 
or two from the commencement of his plan? Why, it is evident that his 
family would find themselves with but a small sum, perhaps the hardly 
earned savings of one or two years, and it might be, barely sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses attendant upon such acalamity. Such a scheme could 
only be successful in the event of the person’s life being spared for many 
years, and that too ina state of health and activity sufficient to enable him 
to continue his professional exertions. 

“The uncertainty of life, therefore, constitutes the grand objection to the 
saving plan being resorted to as a complete provision, for who can tell at the 
commencement of active life, how long that life may continue to exist ? 

‘Tt must be evident from what has been stated, that the saving principle 
must be accompanied by some scheme, which will cover the uncertainty of 
human life, in order to make a provision for the widow and the fatherless 
immediate and complete. Such a scheme has been found in the science of 
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‘* An explanation of the principles upon which Life Assurance is based, 
has been given in another part of this work, so that it is unnecessary to say 
more upon that part of the subject, but the advantages to be derived from its 
adoption in connexion with the saving plan, may be here briefly stated. 

‘“‘ First,—By transferring a portion of such savings to an Assurance 
Office, whether it be in the shape of a premium for a capital sum assured, 
or for an annuity contingent on the life of the person making the provision, 
an immediate claim is constituted, inasmuch as the whole sum contracted 
for would be payable, although the party should not survive one single hour 
after such premium is paid. Second.—A high rate ofinterest is secured on 
the amount of savings so employed, which could not otherwise be realized, 
especially on small sums ; and the party is relieved from all responsibility in 
regard to the investment of that portion of his savings, the Assurance 
Office being liable to his representatives, let their investments turn out as 
they may. On this point it may be noticed, that many persons rather than 
risk their savings, in what they call doubtful securities, allow them to remain 
in a bank at a comparatively low rate of interest, and in some cases keep 
them in their own hands, receiving no interest at all.” 


We might dilate upon the great moral advantages which result 
from life-assurance judiciously effected, and done with discernment. 
Inseparable from preparing to meet an annual payment not only 
are saving and regular habits induced, but peace of mind, arising 
from the consciousness of having performed a sacred duty, and also, 
from the moment that the assurance has been effected, the con- 
fidence that near and dear relations have something to look up to 
as a future support. It is impossible to compute the effect of such 
sentiments and confidence both on the part of the benefited and the 
benefactor. Nay, throughout the whole frame of society and the 
immediate neighbourhood where such persons reside, the influence of 
such an example must have a propitious and elevating power. And 
it must reach to the very brink of the grave,—ay, to eternity itself. 
But then in proportion to the benefits to be derived from life- 
assurance when wisely effected and applied, are the misery and the 
destruction which the want of circumspection may incur and propa- 
gate; therefore there is the most pressing necessity for caution. 
Any person, however unacquainted previously with the subject, 
will, by accompanying us for a few minutes be enabled afterwards 
to pursue for himself the necessary reflections for his own guidance. 

Not many weeks ago the community was astounded with accounts 
in the newspapers of the bursting of an assurance bubble, called 
the Independent and West Middlesex Company. This society 
was for fire and life assurances, and also for annuities; but was 
composed of four persons at first, who were alike destitute of capi- 
tal and of character. However, in about four years, they succeeded 
soas to fleece individuals to an enormous amount, in the depart- 
ment of annuities alone, their frauds in this way extending to about 
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one hundred thousand pounds. ‘They began and advanced by means 
of flaming prospectuses. They were so bold as to assert having 
been incorporated by acts of parliament; they paraded taking 
names ; and they offered to do business at a much lower rate than 
could be honestly remunerative. We need hardly add that they 
lived in high aristocratic style at the West End, till detected. 

It may well astonish any person, that in a commercial country 
like England, any such bubble company could live for six months. 
But although suspected or exposed by individuals, and even made 
the theme of insinuation and caution by portions of the press, the 
system of puffing in the provinces, or more remote parts of the 
country, may for a time so pass off an enormity of the kind, till 
numbers, old and young, be fatally involved, and reduced to want. 
Nay, there are people that grasp with a desperate greed at any pre- 
posterous promise, regardless of reason and of warning too; as well 
as simpletons who never think for themselves, and to whom infor- 
mation tardily comes. In consequence of such fatality and facility 
the Independent and West Middlesex Company triumphed for 

ears. 

, But it is well known on the part of not a few well-informed 
and competent judges, that there are at this moment companies 
existing in England, even in London, and which may not have been 
established with fraudulent views, that, as assurance and annuity 
offices, cannot continue to pay according to their engagements, 
and which yet for a time may appear to be prosperous. At first 
large sums of money are received, and many of the parties who are 
to be duped are young and healthy, continuing long to pay in their 
premiums, or to make confident purchases. But how much greater 
will the disbursements some day become, when there must be 
exhaustion, deficiency, and then an explosion ; seeing that in one par- 
ticular instance at least, where a great deal of business continues 
still to be done, and numbers blindly swallow the bait, the scale of 
rates is far too favourable to those who are to become burdens to the 
assurers. But this is not all the evil; the practical or total disap- 
pointment and injury that await multitudes of at present confiding 
expectants, who have their eyes and thoughts directed to a certain 
metropolitan institution which has been in operation for some years, 
but which from ignorance or error of some sort has been framed on 
false principles, will not complete the fearful impending disaster. 
The particular establishment alluded to has become the parent or 
model of other companies throughout the country, or at least in 
some of the principal towns ; while it may beget more, until an 
extent of devastation be produced, perhaps in the next generation, 
to which the West Middlesex explosion will be but a comparative 
trifle in the history of wrong and suffering. 

It may be said that any company of the kind framed at first in 
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good faith, but aflerwards discovered by its proprietors and agents 
to be unsound in principle, will instantly be closed and its real cha- 
racter promulgated if these parties be honest. But it is not a plea- 
sant thing to confess error, more especially when it must incur ruin 
to income as well as to character for intelligence and integrity. In 
the case of a company, no one individual is very ready to charge 
himself with the sins of the whole in an aggregate shape. He 
takes to himself no more than a unit of responsibility ; so that what 
is every one’s business and duty is performed by none. Nay, 
infatuation seizes people, so that they become blind through habit 
and partiality to the most tremendous evils which calculation and 
precedent can proclaim; provided the day be thought distant at 
which these evils will be felt, and when other persons, their 
successors, will have to grapple with or sink under them. In the 
meanwhile not only do they plunge deeper and deeper into error, and 
thereby compass the ruin of many new victims; but they are beget- 
ting imitators and a younger race of destroyers, of which the world 
is one day destined to hear the most lamentable tidings ; all brought 
about by a perversion of one of the best economical and moral 
engines that ever was discovered, and than which nothing can be 
better adapted to man’s nature and necessities, if rightly employed. 

It will not be for a moment supposed that we have a design to 
puffany one of the numerous assurance companies which now flourish 
in Great Britain; or that we take upon ourselves to be so specific 
in our cautions as to name any of the Jess worthily contrived, and the 
necessarily unstable societies that we fear are in existence, and 
whose doom, with that of thousands of their victims, is sure to 
arrive, perhaps with the sudden terrors and desolation of an earth- 
quake. Let us, however, warn all to be suspicious of, and to avoid 
every establishment or office of the sort, which puts forth extraor- 
dinarily high pretensions, and offers unprecedented benefits. No 
prudent and well-informed person will trust to a society which pro- 
mises to pay more upon the percentage yielded by premiums, than 
what unerring tables deduced from the laws of nature, and the cha- 
racter of sound commercial conduct, will sanction. A single fraction 
below the natural price, no one but a fool will knowingly wish to 
risk ; for it is as sure as a mathematical demonstration that if an 
office long does business in this way, it must at length make a ter- 
rible crash. We have also to warn every one who may be ignorant 
of the nature of sound assurance principles to distrust and to shun 
every establishment which offers to advance money on the policy ; 
for this is not only to tempt the unwary and the desperate to pay 
money out of one pocket into the other witha loss, but to brea 
through the very safeguards which industry and prudence throw 
around the just and beneficent system; thus offering an induce- 
ment to borrow and to be improvident. 
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The true principles as well as the great benefits which almost 
every person may derive from, or confer by means of life-assurance, 
are plainly and compendiously exhibited and explained in the “ Po- 
pular View” before us, the perusal and study of which we strongly 
recommend toall. Almost every other publication that has appeared 
on the subject was so abstruse and scientific that the general reader 
could not be supposed willing to master the reasoning and illus. 
trationsthus put forward ; and hence, no doubt, much of the unme- 
rited neglect of the beautiful system. Mr. St. Clair gives a rapid 
sketch of the origin and progress of assurance institutions ; elucidates 
their leading principles ; ; disposes, as we shall see in an extract, of 
certain popular prejudices and objections; details the necessary pro- 
cedure in affecting such guarantees ; furnishes examples applicable to 
almost every imaginable case; notices the law, with striking cases, 
applicable to life assurance ; and concludes with a well- arranged, con- 
densed, yet satisfactorily full list and view of the different offices of 
note, with their rates of premium for home and abroad assurances,— 
witha variety of other particulars calculated to interest and inform the 
intending applicant. We may add that, although we know nothing of 
Mr. St. Clair personally, it madi, we are convinced, be advisable in 
many cases to consult him before running any risk, or even of fixing 
on the particular form in which the contemplated transaction is to 
be made. No doubt there are many other persons equally competent 
to give advice ; but his pamphlet affords sufficient evidence of his 
ability, and also of the deep impressions he cherishes regarding the 
duty and the benefits of insuring, to entitle him on the present oc- 
casion to special notice. The following are his answers to certain 
objections, together with some other statements deserving of con- 
sideration,— 


‘* Numerous objections have been urged against Life Assurance, but one 
and all of them are founded either upon ignorance or prejudice. The 
science of Life Assurance is one to which there cannot be any real objec- 
tion, if properly applied to the varied circumstances of those persons availing 
themselves of its benefits. One cause, we believe, for many keeping back, 
is, the fear they entertain of the medical inspection; but we beg to assure 
persons who suppose that there is anything disagreeable in the examination 
to which parties are subjected, that there is nothing whatever which could 
offend or displease the most sensitive mind, and that many a one has con- 
gratulated himself after being passed, and regretted that his fears on that 
score had prevented him so long from assuring. 

‘* Some persons who have never taken the trouble to examine into the 
nature of Life Assurance, consider it an irreligious Act, and others deem it 
impracticable, imagining that it is meant that the life assured shall be con- 
tinued for a period corresponding with the amount of premium paid. Others 
again think it unlucky to insure a life, considering as some do in the case 
of making a will, that the life will be cut short in consequence. Although 
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such objections as these are almost too absurd even to mention, they are 
nevertheless the cause of preventing many a man from making that provi- 
sion for his family, by Life Assurance, which it is the bounden duty of 
every parent to do. : 

‘* In not a few instances, the want of means is pleaded as an excuse, for 
neglecting to make provision by Assurance. In some cases we might ad- 
mit the force of this argument ; but, can the hundreds and thousands of the 
middling classes, who at present think of nothing further than providing 
for the daily wants of their families, make this a pretext for throwing 
entirely out of view the future welfare of their wives and children ; while a 
most ample and immediate provision could be made by their saving a mere 
fraction of their income. 

‘* On a subsequent page will be found a Table, applicable to the working 
classes, shewing the weekly cost of an Assurance of £100, commencing at 
any age from 21 to 60, inclusive. It will there be found that the weekly 
cost of an Assurance of £100 payable at whatever time the death of the As- 
sured may happen, ranges from about Eightpence at the age of 21, to Two 
Shillings and Sixpence at the age of 60. That is to say, a person com- 
mencing an Assurance of £100 at the age of 21 could continue it during the 
whole of his life by saving the very small sum of Eightpence per week, 
which might be lodged in a Saving’s Bank, weekly or monthly, and, trans- 
ferred to the Assurance Office at the end of the year as before directed. 
In the same way a person in the prime of life, say 30 years of age, could 
make a like provision by saving from tenpence to elevenpence a week. A 
larger or a smaller sum than £100 may be secured by saving an amount in 
proportion to the sum that is wished to be Assured.” 
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Art. X.—Belgium. By J. Emerson Trennent, Esa., M.P. 2 vols. 


London: Bentley. 1841. 


THESE volumes are valuable on account of the information which 
they afford relative to the trade and the statistics of the countries 
visited during the parliamentary recess last year by the author, 
when he meritoriously occupied himself in examining the manufac- 
tures of Belgium and Germany, with the view of correcting the evi- 
dence of certain individuals before the Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Copyright of Designs. Last month we took notice 
of Mr. Tennent’s Treatise on that subject, and also alluded to the 
Bill before Parliament concerning which the Hon. Member has 
taken such an active share; and many things in the present publi- 
cation concur to corroborate his statements and opinions advanced 
on both of the occasions to which we have just now referred. By 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the statistician, and the statesman, 
these volumes will therefore be perused with profit. They also 
abound with interesting matter for the general reader ; for although 
the ground traversed by the author has been thoroughly beaten by 
multitudes of summer tourists, yet Mr. Tennent has the ability, the 
vou. t. (184].) No. Iv. PP 
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acquirements, and the knack to bring out new points as well as to 
bestow on the old and the familiar original remarks; while the 
whole is written in a very agreeable style, in so far as the mere 
literature of the book goes. But we must now observe that in the 
estimation of many the work will be regarded with suspicion as to facts 
and reasoning, when both may be correctly put forward, on account 
of the temper exhibited by the author, and the political use which 
he appears to us to have inconsiderately allowed to influence his 
pen. Even his sketches of scenery, and his lighter and good- 
natured observations, will be thrown aside, or refused their due 
attention and admiration, in consequence of the extreme zeal mani- 
fested by him to preach a lesson relative to the folly and the wicked- 
ness of those who labour to bring about a repeal of the Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland; his endeavour being to establish an 
analogy in such a case with the separation of Belgium from Holland. 
We, of course, offer not a single observation with regard to the 
political merits of the Irish repeal agitation, nor the motives and the 
actions of the parties who are marshalled upon that keenly contested 
field. But we take leave to deny that there is such a clear and 
close resemblance between the two cases as Mr. Tennent seeks to 
demonstrate; or that he has succeeded in his main effort so well as 
he would have done had he written in a calmer style, displayed less 
of party heat, of prejudice, and special pleading. ‘The very Dedi- 
cation will repel not a few, and sour the taste for the pure amuse- 
ment in the work. Lord Stanley is the personage who is compli- 
mented as the saviour of Ireland, as the minister and statesman 
whose measures have not only ‘‘ muzzled treason,” but who while 
in office worked out such a regeneration for that unhappy country 
as contrasts wonderfuily with the wretched policy of the present 
administration. We shall now, however, enable our readers to ob- 
tain some proofs both of the information and the entertainment 
which these volumes furnish, without troubling ourselves further 
with its debateable and more passionate matter. 

However absurd it may be to attempt the establishment of an 
analogy between Ireland and Belgium, and however forced may be 
his method of accounting for the reduced condition of the people of 
the latter country since its separation from Holland, still any cor- 
rect representation of that condition, and of the decline of trade and 
manufactures, ought to command attention, and to set men’s minds 
upon the study of the causes of the lamentable change. We shall 
therefore begin with specimens of our author’s mode “of accounting 
for the revolution and the existing position of the industrial and 
political affairs of the country. During the union of Holland and 
Belgium under the rule of the lately abdicated king, the arts which 
minister to the promotion of manufactures and trade appear to have 
been encouraged, together with every means of advancing the ma- 
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terial and industrial interests of the country, with that sovereign’s 
characteristic love of system, his well-known obstinacy, and con- 
tracted way as looking to some one darling object at a time, and to 
an unwise neglect of concurrent grievances and enlarged political 
views. His great ambition, Mr. ‘Tennent informs us, was to render 
his people “a nation of shopkeepers,” and to develop as thoroughly 
the manufacturing resources of Belgium, as industry and care had 
matured the agricultural and commercial riches of Holland. Our 
author goes on to state that— 


‘There was no labour, no expense, no care, no experiment left unem- 
ployed to give life and impulse to their grand object. One engrossing topic 
was uppermost in his mind; which was not inaptly compared to a ‘ price 
current,’ solely influenced by the rise and fall of produce or the fluctuation 
of the funds. The inventions of Watt and Fulton stood higher in his esti- 
mation than the achievements of Frederick or Napoleon. He protected the 
arts, not so much from admiration as policy, and he countenanced literature, 
not from any devotion to letters, but because it created a demand for arti- 
cles of commerce. In short, there was nothing classic, inspiring, or chival- 
rous in his bearing; all was material, positive, and mathematical. Business 
was his elements, his recreation ; and amusement but a robbery of that time 
which he thought he ought to devote entirely to his people. He loved to 
surround himself with practical men, and he gained the good will of all the 
great commercial and financial aristocracy by the attention he paid to them 
individually and collectively. It is incontestable, that if the happiness and 
welfare of a nation had depended on the laborious exertions and unremit- 
ting devotion of the sovereign to commercial affairs, that Belgium ought to 
have been as contented as it was prosperous, and its sovereign the most 
popular monarch in Europe.” 


Mr. Tennent proceeds to enumerate the great works and im- 
provements which distinguished Belgium during the fifteen years of 
its connexion with Holland, towards the close of which it had 
attained a high degree of prosperity, the march being steady in its 
ascent, from the period of the union to the hour of its disruption. 
But what is its manufacturing and commercial condition now ?— 


‘“ Belgian prints are constantly undersold by from ten to fifteen per cent 
by English goods, imported legitimately into their market, notwithstanding 
a duty of a hundred florins'upon every hundred kilogrammes ; an impost 
which, being assessed by weight, falls heavily on that class of goods which 
are the great staple of England, and amounts to about six shillings upon a 
piece of the value of fourteen. Nor is this all: their market is systemati- 
cally beset by smugglers across the frontiers of France and Holland, who, 
inundating it with French and English goods, exempt from duty, have 
reduced the price of Belgian production to an ebb utterly incompatible with 
any hope of remuner ration. This is an evil, however, to which not their 
peculiar branch alone, but every protected manufacture in the country is 
equally liable, and for redress of which they have vainly invoked the inter- 
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ference of their legislature : the mischief is of too great a magnitude to be 
grappled with or remedied. The only relief which their government has 
attempted, has been by the deplorable expedient of themselves supplying 
capital to sustain the struggle. A manufactory, however, which they under- 
took to support, at Ardennes-on-the- Meuse, constructed with machinery 
upon English models, and conducted by English managers, became an 
utter failure, and was abandoned; and, in like manner, an association 
which they had encouraged to attempt an export trade, after numerous 
shipments to Portugal, the Mediterranean, the East Indies, South America, 
and the United States, became utterly insolvent, and involved the govern- 
ment in a loss of 400,000 francs. In the meantime, England and France 
monopolise the most profitable portions of their trade ; the latter supplying 
them almost exclusively with the more costly articles of ornament and 
fancy, and the imports of medium goods from the former having been 
in the first six months of the present year, upwards of 17,000 pieces 
more than in 1839. This is one illustration, and, I regret to say, 
only one out of many of the ruinous effects of the ‘ Repeal of the Union.’ 
In Ghent, from its peculiar: position, and the active genius of its popu- 
lation, its results have been felt with more severity than elsewhere, 
though its influence is discernible, to a greater or less degree, in every 
quarter of Belgium.” 


According to one statement in what we have last extracted the 
French monopolize the most profitable portion of Belgian trade in 
as far as the most costly articles of ornament and fancy are con- 
cerned, which entirely agrees with the fact that the French outstrip 
us with regard to designs and the better sorts of manufactures. In 
Brussels, for example, all the higher-priced fabrics are French, 
while only the medium and low are ours; and this in spite of all 
our mechanical advantages, cheapness of fuel, immense capital, and 
matchless enterprize. ‘The difference cannot be owing to inferior 
minds, or the inferiority of raw materials. The cause is the infe- 
riority of the education of our artists~who are employed as designers, 
or, to speak more justly, the no methodized and systematic educa- 
cation at all. Take for example the sculpture of bijouterie: how 
greatly do the French articles of jewellery excel the British as 
respects elegance of fancy and form! It has well been said that 
our ornaments of this class, although distinguished for massiveness 
and size, and the vulgar estimate of money value, are destitute of 
those fine qualities which give value to the meanest substances. 
We have no artist who has been educated for his craft as a sculptor 
of rings, brooches, and the like,—not even of the article of plate ; 
so that our racing cups are fantastic and destitute of refined and 
regulated invention. Many of our workmen, to be sure, have 
much mechanical skill; but bring them to chase the human figure, 
for instance, and how pitifully they show their ignorance of its cha- 
racteristic points and anatomical structure. Even the silver font 
that was made for the baptism of the infant Princess is said to be a 
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tame, inappropriate combination, without taste, betraying a want 
of fancy, and only an effort for novelty, and the reverse of invention. 
Thanks to Mr. Tennent and others, and even the leading men in 
the House of Commons of all parties, there are now prospects of 
improvement, and of the establishment of ‘‘ schools of design” be- 
coming a branch of popular instruction ; and no doubt in the course 
of time we shall have dresses, dishes, and ornaments of all sorts,. that 
shall vie with those designed and manufactured in France; and 
then the wn-English partiality for foreign articles will no longer be 
a reproach to our ladies and the patrons of fashion. 

We now copy out some account of the character of the Belgian 
people, and the result of the teachings they have received :— 


“ The character of the Belgians for industry, frugality, and skill, is not 
surpassed by that of any artisan in the world; but these unfortunately, 
are not the only requisites to success! ‘ The sufferings of the Belgian 
mechanics,’ says M. Briavionne, ‘ are all referable to their unfortunate 
political position ; but formed in a school of adversity, they have learned to 
discover even in their misfortunes, a fountain of higher qualities, which has 
sustained them in their painful struggle. Prodigal in their prosperity, 
adversity has served to teach them economy—to render them systematic, 
patient, and persevering. Nurtured in luxury; they have become recon- 
ciled to privations ; and the Belgian manufacturer has long since learned 
to place his sole reliance upon untiring labour and unyielding industry. 
Less adventurous than the American or the Englishman, he has more fore- 
sight, moderation, and patience, than them both.’ ” 


Speaking of the condition of the population in general and com- 
prehensive terms, the same authority states that it may besummarily 
thus described ;—*‘ of four millions of inhabitants, one is in indepen- 
dence, another in want, and the remainder floating between these 
two points.” Butsays Mr. Tennent,— 


*‘ Another reflection naturally forces itself upon the mind of any one 
who sympathises with the artisans of Belgium, generous, industrious, and 
deserving, as they have here been described—who and what is it that have 
reduced them to this condition of suffering and privation? The answer is 
but too obvious; and those who were the base instruments of their ruin, 
if they have not discovered the effects of their own crime in the stagnation 
of all national prosperity, must, long ere this, have learned it in the ‘ curses, 
not loud,’ but deep, with which their actions are assailed by their dupes and 
victims. Belgium has, years ere this, discovered the truth af the maxim, 
that it is 

* Better to bear the ills we have, 
Than fly to others we know not of.’ 


If, under the successive sovereignties of Austria and France, and as an in- 
tegral portion of that Holland, she had not the poetical satisfaction of being 
‘a nation instead of a province,’ she had, at least, the substantial enjoyments 
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of liberty, wealth, and remunerative industry ; blessings which even ‘ here- 
ditary bondsmen’ might hesitate to exchange for bigotry, poverty, and de- 
cay.” 


Our author expatiates in the following manner relative to the 
actors and the effects of the revolution :— 


‘The union of the Liberals with the priesthood and their followers, who 
formed the preponderating mass of the population, formed an alliance so 
powerful, that the whole strength of Holland was unequal to withstand it, 
much less the small body of reflecting and loyal subjects who still remained 
faithful to the union and the crown, and who were not only overwhelmed 
by the violence of the commotion at the moment, but so utterly discomfited 
by its ultimate consequences, that they have never since been able to rally 
us aparty. But the immediate object being once achieved, the union of the 
‘clerico-liberal’ confederacy did not long survive its consummation. The 
‘compact alliance’ between the priests and the liberals had been sought by 
the former only to effect a definite purpose, which could not otherwise be 
attained—the Repeal of the Union; and no sooner was this accomplished, 
than the intolerant ambition of the clergy put an end to all further co-ope- 
ration between them. The party of the priests had then become all power- 
ful by their numbers, and no longer requiring the assistance of their former 
allies, they boldly attempted their own objects independently, and in defi- 
ance of them. It is rather a ludicrous illustration of their zeal and its aim, 
that among the crowd of aspirants who were named for the crown of Bel- 
gium in 1831, the Pope himself was put in nomination! and had the decision 
remained with the revolutionists, there can be no doubt that the Netherlands 
would have been added to the territory of the Holy see. Before twelve 
months from the expulsion of the King of Holland, the body by whom it 
was effected was split into two contending factions; and, at the present 
hour, the two opposing parties who contest every measure in the legislation 
of Belgium, are the quondam allies of the revolution,—the liberals, and the 
‘parti pétre,’ the latter of whom have the decided majority, and rule their 
former associates with a rod of iron. Every thing, in fact, is regulated by 
the wishes of that numerous body of the priesthood, who from their ardent 
exertions for ascendancy, have obtained the title of the Za Menaisiens, and 
whose influence in every family and in every parish rules, regulates, and de- 
termines every political movement. They it is who conduct all the elec- 
tions, name the candidates, and marshall the constituency to the poll; and 
when I was at Ghent, the curate of Bottelaer, a rural district in the vicinity, 
read from the altar the persons for whom the congregation were to vote at 
a pending contest, on pain of the displeasure of the bishop. If the coinci- 
dence does not strike irresistibly every individual who has attended to what 
is passing in Belgium, it is here again unnecessary to point out the parallel 
between the composition of the two parties in that country and Ireland, who 
sympathise in the principle of repeal and separation. In each country the 
majority of the ‘movement’ is composed of the Roman Catholic clergy, and 
the devotees of the church; but in both their strength would be ineffectual, 
and certainly their object suspected, had they not been joined by honest but 
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mistaken individuals, who, aiming at Utopian theories in politics, have been 
content to employ for their accomplishment the aid of those whose designs 
are more essentially sectarian than civil or political.” 


Our remaining extracts shall be of a more miscellaneous and 
entertaining texture, Mr. Tennent having often varied his political 
matter, and the results of his inquiries with regard to manufactures 
and machinery, by introducing sketches of scenery, of towns, and of 
remarkable objects. His historical reading too has been tastefully 
laid under contribution, so as to illustrate his subjects, and pleasantly 
interest the reader. 

One can hardly expect anything but oft-repeated description, 
when a tourist at this time of day sets about sketching the present 
appearance of Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
Meuse, and the Rhine. But Mr. T. confers even upon these and 
other familiar places fresh and vivid colours, informing observation 
filling every sketch. ‘Take Ghent, for an example, as he saw it :— 


‘The general appearance of the city, without being highly picturesque, 
is, to a stranger, of the most agreeable [ remember to have seen. It does 
not present in the mass of its houses and buildings, that uniform air of grave 
antiquity which belongs to those of Bruges, the greater majority of the 
streets having been often rebuilt and modernized, as well as from the effects 
of civic commotions, as to suit the exigencies of trade and manufactures, 
which, when they deserted the rest of Belgium, seem to have concentrated 
themselves here. Its modern houses are almost all constructed on the Italian 
model, with ample portes-cochers, spacious court-yards, lofty staircases, tall 
windows, and frequently frescoes and bas-relifs, to decorate the exterior. 
Almost every house is furnished with an espion, a small plate of looking- 
glass fixed outside the window, at such an angle, that all that is passing in 
the street is seen by those inside, without their appearing themselves. 

‘** Here and there upon the quays and in the narrower streets, there are 
to be found the gloomy old residences of the ‘ Men of Ghent,’ now converted 
into inns or ware-rooms, with their sharp tilted roofs, high stepped gables, 
abutting on the street, fantastic chimneys, and mullioned windows, sunk 
deep into the walls. And turning some sudden corner in a narrow passage 
obstructed by lumbering waggons, drawn by oxen, one finds himself in front 
of some huge old tower, or venerable belfry, covered with gothic sculpture, 
and stretching up to the sky till he has to bend back his head to descry the 
summit of it. One singular old building on the Quai aux Herbes, remark- 
able for its profusion of Saxon arches and stone carvings, was the Hall of the 
Watermen, whose insurrection under John Lyon, is detailed with quaint 
circumstantiality in the pages of Froissart. But in the main, the streets 
of Ghent are lively and attractive, and its squares, spacious and planted with 
trees, forming a striking contrast to the melancholy brick and mortar build- 
ings, that compose the manufacturing towns of England. Here too, as in 
Manchester and Leeds, the population seem all alive and active, but instead 
of the serious and important earnestness which one sees in every counte- 
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nance in Lancashire, the Gantois seems to go about his affairs with cheer- 
fulness and alacrity, as if he was less employed on business than amusement. 
The canals are filled with heavily laden barges, and the quays with long 
narrow waggons of most primitive construction, into which they unload 
their cargoes ; whilst the number of handsome private carriages, that one 
sees in every thoroughfare, bespeak, at once, the wealth and refinement of 
the population. The shops are exceedingly good, though not particularly 
moderate in their charges, and I was somewhat surprised to see, as an 
attraction on the sign boards at the doors of the drapers and modistes, the 
announcement that Scotch and English goods were to be had within. Alto- 
gether the combination of antique singularity with modern comfort, com- 
mercial bustle, wealth, gaiety, cleanliness, and vivacity, which is to be seen 
in Ghent, cannot fail to strike the most hurried traveller, and I doubt much 
whether it is to be found in equal perfection, in any other city of the conti- 
nent of equal extent.” 


Let us have a look at the country, and at Flemish farming :— 


“‘ The entire surface of the country, between Ghent and Courtrai, is one 
unbroken plain, which, though less rich and luxuriant than the alluvial 
soils of Holland and of England, exhibits, in all directions, the most asto- 
nishing evidence of that superiority in agricultural science for which the 
Flemings are renowned over Europe. The natural reluctance of their thin 
and sandy soil has been overcome by dint of the most untiring labour—an. 
attention to manuring, which approaches to the ludicrous in its details, and, 
above all, by a system of rotation, the most profoundly calculated and the 
most eminently successful. 

‘“* The general aspect of a Flemish farm ; the absence of hedge-rows, or, 
where they are to be found, their elaborate training and inter-texture, so as 
to present merely a narrow vegetating surface of some two or three feet 
high, and twice as many inches in thickness ; the minute division of their 
fields into squares, all bearing different crops, but performing the same cir- 
cle of rotation, and the total disappearance of all weeds or plants, other than 
those sought to be raised ; all these show the practical and laborious expe- 
rience, by which they have reduced their science to its present system, and 
the indomitable industry by which, almost inch. by inch, these vast and arid 
plains’ have been converted from blowing sands into blooming gardens. 
Here draining and irrigation are each seen in their highest perfection, owing 
to the frequent intersection of canals; whilst the same circumstance, 
affording the best facilities for the transport of manure, has been one of the 
most active promoters of farming improvement. Chaptal relates, that 
having traversed one of the sandy plains of Flanders in company with Na- 
poleon, the Emperor, on his return to Paris, adverted to the circumstance 
of its gloomy barrenness with an expression of surprise as well as regret, 
when the practical philosopher suggested, that the construction of a canal 
across it would, within five years, convert the unproductive waste into luxu- 
riant farms. The experiment was tried, and proved triumphantly success- 
ful. The canal was opened, and in less than the time predicted, the results 
anticipated were more than realized in its effects.” 
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Our author has the art of picturing a large subject within a small 
space, and of giving a form and a finish to the frame that are in 
proper keeping. We might produce many instances, but must 
hasten to an end, and therefore select some passages that will 
diversify our specimens. Here is a useful suggestion, and a charac- 
teristic feature ; it relates to wooden shoes :— 
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‘* A manufactory of sabots was attached to the back mill, and sold for 
five-pence and six-pence a pair for the largest size, and half that amount 
for those suited to children. Surely the introduction of these wooden shoes 
would be a great accession to the comforts of the Irish peasantry, as well as 
anew branch of employment in their manufacture. An expert Flemish 
workman can finish a pair within an hour, and with care they will last three 
months. Four pair of thick woollen socks to be worn along with them 
costs eighteen-pence, so that, for four shillings, a poor man might be dry 
and comfortably shod for twelve months. In winter, especially, and in wet 
weather, or when working in moist ground, they are infinitely to be pre- 
ferred, and although the shape may be clumsy (though, in this respect, the 
Flemish are superior to the French), it is, at least, as graceful as the half- 
naked foot and clouted shoe of the Irish labourer. I doubt much, however, 
whether the people, though ever so satisfied of their advantages, would get 
over their association of ‘ arbitrary power and brass money’ with the use 
of ‘ wooden shoes.’ ” 
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Our author’s tour having a special reference to manufactures, we 
must, before closing, let him be heard concerning one within a 
marvellously small compass of house-room :— 
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“Close by the bleach-green, we entered a windmill for grinding bark, 
and at a short distance from it, another of the same primitive edifices was 
at full work, crushing rape oil. I never saw such a miniature manufactory 
—in one little apartment, about ten feet square, the entire process was car- 
ried on to the extent of a ton of seed, yielding about thirty-six gallons of 
oil per day. In one corner the seed was being ground between a pair of 
millstones ; in another, pounded in mortars by heavy beams shod with iron, 
wliich were raised and fell by the motion of the wind; the material was 
then roasted in an iron pan over a charcoal fire, till the oil became disen- 
gaged by the heat, and was then crushed by being enclosed in canvas bags 
enveloped in leather cases, and placed in grooves, into which huge wooden 
wedges were driven by the force of the machinery ; the last drop of oil was 
thus forced out by a repetition of the process, and the residue of the seed, mi 
which came forth in cakes as flat and as hard as a stone, were laid on one He 
side to be sold for manure or other purposes.” i 





We must not entirely overlook the fine arts :— at! 





‘“‘T never saw a more striking illustration of the power of a picture, than 
the effect produced by the Descent from the Cross. It was closed by its 
two folding volets when we entered, the backs of which contain, likewise, 
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two designs by Reubens, one of St. Christopher, the patron saint of the 
guild of arquebusiers, for whom he painted the picture, and the other, of a 
hermit, neither of them of great merit. These engaged no attention, appa- 
rently, but when, by and by, the sacristan moved them to either side, and 
displayed the astonishing picture within, the effect was quite remarkable— 
the loungers and passers-by were now arrested, one by one, as they came 
within the circle of attraction, till a little crowd of peasants and soldiers 
were collected before it, in the most breathless attention, and, as if struck 
with a new sensation, I saw them look silently in each others’ faces, appa- 
rently to discover whether others felt as they did themselves. One girl, 
with a basket on her arm, was caught at once, as she passed, and remained 
with the rest, quite abstracted in contemplation ; it recalled Wordsworth’s 
exquisite description of the street-musician by the Pantheon :— 


‘What an eager assembly ! what empire is this, 
The weary have life and the hungry have bliss, 
The mourner is cheered and the anxious have rest, 
And the guilt-burthened soul is no longer oppress’d. 


That errand-bound ’prentice was passing in haste— 
What matter—he’s caught, and his time runs to waste; 
The newsman is stopped, though he stops on the fret, 
And the half-breathless lamp-lighter he’s in the net. 


The porter sits down on the weight which he bore, 
And the lass wheels hither her store ; 

If a thief could be here, he might pilfer with ease, 
She sees the musician, ’tis all that she sees !’ 


The genuine admiration of this artless assemblage, was as marked a triumph 
to the genius of Rubens, as the pecking of the birds at his basket of fruit 
was to the execution of Apelles.”’ 


The States of the Prussian League are to form the subject of 
another of Mr. Tennent’s publications. Not a few of our readers 
may be aware, that he is the author of “ Letters from the AXgean,” 
and a * History of Modern Greece.” 





Art. XI.—The Spas of England, and Principal Sea-Bathing Places. 
By A. B. Granvitts, M.D. Colburn. 


Dr. GRANVILLE is not unknown as a gossiping and lively tourist, 
and particularly as the author of ‘‘ The Spas of Germany.” He 
is therefore well-equipped by experience, and in a manner bound 
to do that for the watering-places of his native country which he 
heretofore performed in behalf of foreign lands; for we believe his 
former work of a kindred character to the present, has been the 
means of sending many of the English to mineral springs abroad, 
not merely because the doctor gave tempting accounts of the 
scenery and the society which distinguished particular places, but 
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because his medical knowledge and directions have been deemed 
safe guides, and almost sufficient to supersede the necessity of call- 
ing in a German physician. He was therefore in honour, and as 
a professional man, bound to make the attractions and the healing 
or healthy qualities of the English Spas, and Bathing places, 
equally well known with those in foreign parts ; especially as the 
medical virtues of our springs are numerous and much diversified ; 
some of the wells being altogether undescribed, and their very ex- 
istence a secret but to persons in their immediate neighbourhood, 

What the Doctor has done on this occasion has been done 
pleasantly and well, although in a rambling manner ; for his work is 
as much that of a guide-book to tourists, and alsoa tourist’s journal 
itself, as it is a professional directory to the watering-places. It 
may indeed be expected that in the last mentioned sense, it will 
have the advantage of its German predecessor, inasmuch as the 
fruits of experience and more extensive comparison are in the 
author’s possession ; so that, we anticipate, in a few seasons, even 
during the ensuing summer and autumn, that not a few of the 
wealthy idlers, the temporary relaxers, and the anxious invalids of 
Ingland, will be moved through the publication before us, to spend 
a considerable portion of their time and money in their native, 
instead of a foreign country, and to patronize places that either have 
been partially or wholly neglected hitherto. 

It was in the summer and autumn of 1839 that Dr. Granville 
made his tour through England, in order to visit the various Spas, 
to examine their medicinal qualities, and report upon them, together 
with all the accessories, such as the natural and artificial peculiari- 
ties of each place, the accommodation for visitors, the prices of 
lodging and living, the means of access to each, and other particu- 
lars useful as well as amusing to the public. He first set forth to 
examine the watering-places in the northern division of England, 
Yorkshire being the southerly limit to that excursion, and the pre- 
sent volume the result. A second is to follow which, of course, 
will traverse the other division of the country. 

The main object of our author, viz., to examine and to report 
upon the curative qualities of the various wells, to test and describe 
their temperature and flavour, and to institute a chemical analysis 
of the springs, which is thrown into an appendix, was, our readers 
may rest satisfied, pursued with becoming zeal, and with adequate 
skill. But we have also indicated that he notices and dwells with a 
hearty liking and abundant facetiousness upon a multitude of other 
objects and subjects, some of them of a practical nature, others 
merely entertaining. Perhaps nothing will strike the reader whose 
mind is not specially set upon the restoration of health, so much as 
the great improvements and vast undertakings that everywhere met 
the Doctor’s eye. We need hardly mention that the means of 
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locomotion,—and he tried every method of conveyance in order to 
give a professional opinion upon each, as individual cases may be 
concerned,—obtain from such an excursive and gossiping writer 
due notice. He is even critical upon some of these means, taking 
credit, for example, for being the first to proclaim the views con- 
cerning railroads which have been lately adopted by parliament with 
regard to the neglect of managers. He complains of having been 
overcharged by the Birmingham company, and his strictures are 
judicious. Others of his literary rambles are verbose or uninterest- 
ing; yet, taking the volume altogether it has merit ; it will be use- 
ful, and it is amusing. 

The author anticipates that objections may be taken to the intro- 
duction of the non-professional matter which abounds in his pages. 
We, however, are not of the number of those cavillers ; not merely, 
because the Doctor was in duty bound to produce a work pretty 
much akin to his ‘‘ Spas of Germany,” in respect of matter ex- 
traneous to his main object ; but because what he has thus done 
will repay the general reader, be a superior guide to the tourist, and 
above all prove conducive to the welfare of patients. We look 
upon his sketches of the amusements, the sights, and the recollec- 
tions connected with each particular place, as being of the nature of 
prescriptions, as well as enlivening to the reader. Perhaps, indeed, 
these are almost the only parts of the work that can be safely acted 
upon without the advice of a physician ; for however clearly and 
minutely the Doctor may describe a mineral spring, we presume, 
that resorting to it at a wrong stage in the patient’s complaint, 
taking it in undue or insufficient quantities, or perhaps when the 
waters are of a quality altogether unfit for the particular ailment, 
may do a harm, which even the change of air, scope for wholesome 
exercise, and other cheering influences cannot neutralize. 

As we have before mentioned, Dr. Granville not only visited and 
describes the more celebrated spas of the north, such as Harro- 
gate and Scarborough, but the less and little-known to be found in 
Durham and Sunderland, at Newcastle and Gilsland, &c. We 
shall first alight with him at Harrogate, and hear something he has 
to say in favour of its wells. He asks :— 


‘Who can cavil at the nature, genuineness, and efficacy of the Harrogate 
waters? On the other hand, who has not cavilled, and cavils to this day, at 
the waters of both Leamington and Cheltenham? Those of Harrogate are 
unsophisticated, because the place itself remains as it was? You dip your 
cup into the fountain-head, and get your strong waters. There is no shuf- 
fling, and the mind is convinced at once. Elsewhere you have the compli- 
cated machinery of pumps, the ends of whose pipes may terminate Heaven 
knows where, and yon drink in faith, but not in conviction. Harrogate is, 
in fact, a true and genuine Spa,”’ 
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The Doctor more than once denounces the system of pumping 
mineral waters, declaring the system to be decidedly bad, because 
it has to pass through leaden pipes, and may or rather must be de- 
leteriously affected. There is no instance of the kind in Germany, 
and perhaps the practice has been adopted in this country, be- 
cause what costs nothing is lightly esteemed by purse-proud John 
Bull. 

But as we have repeatedly mentioned, our author does not confine 
himself to medicinal subjects. Take, before we depart from Harro- 
gate, some particulars concerning a ball, and also about inns and 
company. Speaking of the particular dance, he says :— 


** The fair exhibited rather to advantage, though almost all of them in- 
connues. Three or four were decidedly pretty, and a couple of them, per- 
haps, might have been called élegantes. Indeed, all seemed surprised that 
so goodly a display should have been brought together at such short notice, 
considering how few names of any importance there were on the spa books. 
The thing is done somewhat more speedily, and certainly more gaily, fur- 
ther on in the season—when the regular balls at the Crown, on every Wed- 
nesday evening, and at the other principal hotels on other days in the week, 
take place by mutual agreement ; or, whenever, by some sudden frisk or 
inspiration, ‘ The ladies and gentlemen at the Granby or Dragon present 
their compliments, and request the favour of the company of the ladies and 
gentlemen at the Crown,’ or vice versa. But, on the whole, what I saw 
may be taken as a fair specimen of all the rest. Dancing is the principal 
amusement for the company at Harrogate; and it is one that greatly con- 
duces to aid the mineral waters in their effect. There is scarcely any other 
occupation for the invalid and visiter, except excursions to the neighbour- 
hood, and a promenade, de long en-large, from one well to another. The 
lords of the creation have also the billiard-table and the cigar ; the weaker 
sex, a circulating library ; and occasionally a concert is concocted, or an iti- 
nerant lecturer comes amongst them to unravel the wonders of the heavens, 
or display the beauties of nature. These are somany god-sends to shorten 
ennui, for the preventing of which Harrogate is but ill-provided. And yet 
no watering-place in England ought to have more sources of amusement ; 
for Harrogate is ‘ a genuine Spa.’ ” 


But further as to the hotels and sorts of company at different 
periods of the season :— 


‘‘ The hotels are of two classes; but this division, which was a well- 
marked cue a few years back, is now dwindled away, from the force and 
change of circumstances. At one time your opulent Leeds, and Sheffield, 
and Manchester factors, whose ideas and supreme happiness at a spa were 
limited to a moderately dear hotel or boarding-house, no more dreamed of 
stopping at the gates of the Dragon, still less at those of the Granby, for 
admission, than they would at the palace of my Lord Harewood, by the way, 
for that purpose. No; they sneaked into the Swan, the White Hart, or 
the Wellington, or, as the summum bonum, into the Crown, to occupy some 
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one of its hundred little bedrooms, low-roofed and without bells, arranged 
on each side of narrow corridors, which crossing each other at right-angles, 
and in all directions, would puzzle the most expert topographer. The 
Dragon and the Granby were sacred places. The lords only graced the 
latter, while the wealthy commoner pleased himself in the former. Now, 
nous avons chang’, §c. Pretty little gauche misses and their snuff-coloured- 
coated papas boldly stalk into both houses without being ‘called ;’ cutlers 
and cotton-spinners aspire to great assembly rooms and gigantic banquetin 
saloons ; and nothing pleases the wealthy townsman of Bradford and Hud- 
dersfield, Halifax and Rochdale, but the /ambris dorés, the well-stuffed so- 
fas of red damask, and the cuisine par excellence of those two crack hotels, 
The season, however, presently arrives, when the smoke of their native 
places recalls them to their duties, and when the complexion of the pre- 
viously pimpled damsels being well polished by the sulphur bath, and the 
lining of their papa’s stomach altered into a fresh manufacturing power by 
the Cheltenham chalybeate, they must take their departure and leave Lon- 
don luxury at Harrogate for Lancashire and Yorkshire homeliness. And 
then the Right Honourables, the M. P.’s, —the baronets, and their ladies, 
pour into Harrogate, chase away all the vulgar before them, fill the Dragon 
and the Granby with ‘ Ha! ha-s,’ and ‘ How do-s,’ imprisoning the real 
invalids atthe Crown ;—where, by the by, I lived for a week very comfort- 
ably, to be near the Montpelier Spa and the Old Well. Then begin the 
real gaieties of Harrogate, then the money flies, and six weeks of a plentiful 
harvest enables the respective landlords of those aristocratic establishments 
to keep them up during the rest of the year, with expenses and taxes upon 
them that would appal a chicken-hearted Boniface, and which could not 
be met but for the extravagant charges the landlords themselves make 
on their customers of ‘ gentle blood.’ ”’ 


The usual, the uniform consequence of any place becoming a 
scene of resort for wealthy Englishmen and their families is exor- 
bitant charges for living and for lodging. At a Harrogate hotel, 
Dr. Granville says, the ordinary demand for lodging and board at 
the public table is two guineas-and-a-half per week, with half-a- 
guinea more for the servants of the house ; for if you have a servant 
of your own in livery, there is an extra charge of three shillings 
and sixpence a day ; besides which, there is a tax of three shillings 
a week for wax-lights. How expensive then must the case be toa 
man with a family! and should any of them be sick, and unable to 
frequent without bad effects the public-rooms, the demand for a 
private sitting-room is three guineas a-week more. Still fashion 
wills it, that such exorbitance shall be countenanced ; for the higher 
classes resort to the principal hotels, ‘‘ though few of these illustri- 
ous remain the usual period of time necessary for a successful 
treatment by mineral water.” But the overcharges to which the 
middle classes are subjected if they desire or require to have the 
benefit of the Harrogate waters, is not the only evil which fashion 
hasimposed. Says our author :— 
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“The state of things has given immense importance to the hotel-keepers ; 
and in that respect Harrogate is something like Baden-Baden. These 
gentry are, in good truth, the lords of the place at present. What does not 
suit them, that must not be; and in the pursuit of this object each pulls his 
own way, and cares not what becomes of the rest. They go so far as to 
command (for it is a threat in the shape of a request) the closing of the hos- 
pital, as before stated, during the season, lest the sight of tie poor lepers, 
and still more so the use they make of the sulphur-water out of the upper 
or bog-wells, as they are called, should interfere with their own establish- 
ment of baths and invalids.” 


Of all the English spas that the Doctor visited, the one which 
has left the most pleasing impressions on his mind is Scarborough ; 
probably, he says, in consequence of its combining the luxury of 
sea-bathing in perfection, with the more solid advantage of efficient 
mineral springs ; offering in a variety of respects, a striking contrast 
to Harrogate, which is dull and expensive as well as inland. It 
may be, however, that our physician’s partiality for the place which 
we are about to hear of more particularly, was, as he himself sug- 
gests, considerably promoted by his first breakfast at the ‘ Bell.” 
Be this as it may, we must Jet him speak :— 


***7T know not,’ says he, ‘ Whether to attribute the feeling I experienced 
on my first arrival at Scarborough to the exciting nature of the air into 
which I found myself suddenly plunged, when the mail pulled up at that 
most intricate turn in front of the ‘ Bell,’ or to the sight of the glorious 
ocean, or to the appearance of sundry eatables spread on the well-decked 
table of that inn. But to whichever of these causes it may be owing, that 
feeling was one of inward contentment, accompanied by a buoyancy of 
spirits such as I had not lately enjoyed. 

‘‘Unquestionably, the being admitted to the privilege of sitting down 
at once with three or four merry persons, and a lady or two to boot, at a 
table where I was presently helped with all the good things of this world, 
after an early morning drive of three or four hours, with ‘ an unfreighted 
stomach,’ was likely to put in good humour even the crossest-tempered 
fellow alive; and perhaps that had its influence in the present instance. 
Bread good, and good-looking ; excellent tea, tea-cakes, muffins, and new- 
laid eggs, would satisfy any reasonable bachelor at a London club-house. 
But what if he found within his reach on the same table, a piéce de resist- 
ance of cold beef, and raised pies, and shrimps, and potted and marinanded 
fish of many kinds, to satisfy wherewith either his hunger or his whim! 
And yet such things and such a breakfast, are to be found at Scarborough, 
not only at the Bell Inn, but at many other hotels ; and they constitute one 
only of four daily repasts which honest and civil Master Webb (and I heard 
that other landlords do the same) gives you at nine, twelve, four, and eight 
o’clock p. m., at his ordinary on Bland’s Cliff, for the sum of six shillings 
per diem, including lodging.” 


Again :— 
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**T am enchanted with Scarbourgh. And who would not be who has 
sojourned but a single day at this ‘Queen of English sea-bathing places, 
at the close of the summer-months, or in the early days of a bright autumn ? 
To me Scarborough was a surprise, to the full extent of the word. I was 
not prepared tu find a Bay of Naples on the North-east coast of England ; 
nor so picturesque a place perched on lofty cliffs, reminding an old and 
experienced traveller of some of those romantic sea-views which he beheld 
abroad, particularly in Adriatic and Grecian seas. * ™ * Scarborough 
is perhaps one of the most interesting marine spas in England. It com- 
bines the advantages of mineral springs with those of a convenient and 
luxurious sea bathing shore. It is surrounded on the land side by nume- 
rous objects of attraction, to which either roads or footpaths, over moors 
and dales, like radii from a centre, offer a ready access to the visiters, 
Some of those objects, indeed, have acquired well-merited reputation. In 
modern architecture, enriched and heightened by extensive gardens, plan- 
tations, and Arcadian groves, there is Castle Howard, which the visiter will 
perceive on the right of the high-road immediately beyond Malton. In 
ancient structure Rivaulx Abbey, which is supposed to have been the first 
Cistercian monastery founded in Yorkshire, presents ruins of considerable 
extent, more perfect than those of most of the same class of monastic build- 
ings in the county, Fountain Abbey excepted. In natural phenomena we 
have the strongly-marked geological formation of the coast right and left 
of Scarborough, with its caverns and promontories—its clefts, its disloca- 
tions, and its elevations—all sufficiently denuded to exhibit a very museum 
to the lover of geology. From Robin Hood’s Bay northward, to the Flam- 
borough Head southward, a distance of thirty-three miles of coast, every 
inch of the land, which may be inspected at low-water over a course of the 
finest sands in England, is pregnant with interest.” 


Scarborough once more, and the prices there:— 


** Living on the whole is somewhat cheaper at Scarborough than in 
London, and certainly not so extravagant as at Harrogate. From inquiry 
of an excellent manager, the mother of a large family, I learned that the 
prime pieces of meat, with all bones removed, cost but eightpence per 
pound; that poultry, eggs, and butter, are one-fourth cheaper than in 
London ; and that a fair-sized cod-fish may be had for one shilling, or a 
pair of the largest soles for that sum. Bread and milk are tolerable, and 
water is excellent, rather hard but well-flavoured and limpid. 

** Water and bread! These are no trifling comforts at a spa; and though 
they may appear trite in their nature to some people, yet the enumeration 
of them will have its value with a large majority of my readers. House- 
room, whether in the form of lodgings or of separate houses, is not to be 
procured good at a very cheap rate. The average rent for the latter is ten 
guineas a week. A large house near the cliff-bridge lets for thirteen 
guineas during the season, which is reckoned to begin on the 1st July, and 
to terminate on the 12th October. After the latter date, house-rent falls to 
one-half its former amount. Lodging and boarding houses are of three 
classes ; and at all of them four meals are allowed. The respective prices 
are 4s. 6d., 5s.6d., and 6s. 6d. per day, including a bedroom.” 
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Tt will be by this time manifest to our readers that the Doctor 
blends the wti/e and the dulce ina lightsome and agreeable manner ; 
and that his matteris much diversified. Our next and last extract 
will furnish further evidence of this variety, and show that his eyes 
were uniformly open, so as to discriminate where improvement was 
in advance, and when in arrear ; and also to mark what where the 
particular sorts of improvement, and what the defects. Preston, it 
appears, exhibits anomalies. Hear the physician : 





“‘Of all the rising manufacturing towns in the North, Preston is proba- 
bly the only one which has contrived to add to its population, its wealth, 
and its factories, to a very considerable extent, without at the same time 
having made any corresponding advances in civilisation, cleanliness, and 
ameliorations in the material part of the city. Its streets are as narrow and 
as crooked and as dirty as ever. Very few of its shops, even in Fishergate, 
the Regent Street of the place, exhibitany appearance of improvement from 
what they must have been thirty years ago. It possesses no public build- 
ing, not even a market; and on every Saturday evening the butchers’ 
shambles, and other sheds for the display of every marketable commodity, 
are set up in a line on one side of the very street just named, nearly to its 
whole extent, causing filth, confusion, and inconvenience. It will hardly 
be believed that there exists no such thing asa public or any other bath, 
hot or cold, in Preston. There aretwo ordinary news-rooms in the place— 
the one a little more aristocratic than the other; yet even the latter is very 
unworthy of the wealthy people who subscribe to it. Preston, I repeat it, 
is fifty years in arrear of the progress of all modern manufacturing towns in 
England, in the conveniences, the comforts, and the embellishments of life ; 
nay, it isa hundred years in arrear of the steady and somewhat surprising 
progress of its own manufactures. It is a place slow in improving, and 
seems to consist only of people intent on amassing wealth by commerce, 
manufacture, and speculation. It would take half a century of steady good- 
will, and a considerable expenditure of money, to make Preston what Man- 
chester, Halifax, Bradford, Wakefield, or even Huddersfield, are and have 
been for a long time. And yet, to judge from a little episode in the daily 
routine of the place, to which I was a witness in the green-market, one 
would feel disposed to consider the Prestonians an intellectual peaple. <A 
licensed hawker having advertised the importation and intended sale of three 
thousand volumes of cheap books, had been so successful in his operation, 
which was carried on in the open market-place, that he felt it necessary to 
apologize to ‘the reading public’ because,his large stock had been exhausted 
a day sooner than he had anticipated. He promised, at the same time, the 
literati of Preston, to return soon with a still more splendid supply for their 
accommodation.” 
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Arr. XII. 


1. Cecil; or the Adventures of a Coxcomb. A Novel. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley. 


2. Corse de Leon: or the Brigand. A Romance. By J. P. R. James» 


Esa. 3 vols. London: Longman, 


WELL, we dare to say that our readers will be satisfied for this month 
with samples, amounting to something like atithe of those which might 
be presented, of the novels and romances that have been published and 
puffed since we last paid any attention to these tribes. Even those 
persons who resort to the pages of the Monthly Review with a very 
different purpose than to sate an appetite for the literature of circu- 
lating libraries, will allow that we cannot altogether overlook the 
most numerous classes of books that now issue from the press, and 
which, unfortunately, consist of fictions, either in the guise of poe- 
try or of prose. Nay, they must approve of our conduct when 
they find that we have selected specimens of mark, and the best of 
their kind, which the month supplies. Indeed, benefit and legiti- 
mate pleasure must be conferred whenever talent and a knowledge of 
the world, as in the former of these works, are directed to delinea. 
tions of character and of society, as well as to the business of re. 
proving in a caustic and cynical tone ; or, as in the latter, when na 

tural ability, enthusiastic reading, chivalrous sentiment, and con 
summate art have all combined to work out a sterling historical ro- 
mance. But to each creation in its turn :— 

‘‘The Adventures of a Coxcomb” gives us a picture of high 
London life, and is evidently the work of one who has witnessed its 
heartlessness, its frivolities, andits sordid selfishness. He also car- 
ries the reader, with an easy command, to foreign parts, and affords 
many glimpses of the continent. The work, however, is not a no- 
vel with a continuous story ; with cunningly contrived and recipro- 
cating plots ; not even with completed characters, not excepting the 
Coxcomb, the Honourable Cecil Danby himself. Nay, a principal 
fault of the work is its frequent violation of consistency; the con- 
stant effort also to be smart, or to be energetic, forcing us to pro- 
nounce the author to be merely clever, but without genuine power or 
artistic skill. 

But although Cecil is over piquant, too studious of point and 
brilliancy, and without the frame-work or structure of a plot,—for 
he breaks off as soon as he breaks a heart, jumps from humorous 
sneers to pathetic incidents, from the dance to the courts of law or 
of Parliament, from home to abroad, just as the whim is upon him, 
or as soon as he has uttered what he wished to say,—and although 
he takes the title of Coxcomb, he has yet a heart as well as a head, 
and with facility can touch the feelings, speak wisely, and act man- 


fully. Still the sparkling quality prevails, and the reader’s sense of 
overstraining is dominant. 








Fictions. 579 
The hero is the younger son of a father who is thus sketched :— 


‘* My father was a man such as one rarely sees out of England ; reserved, 
without being contemplative,—convivial, without being social; not mis- 
trustful, yet having confidence in nobody ; cold, unexpansive, undemon- 
strative ; fulfilling his petty duties so gravely, as to impress people with a 
notion they were of some consequence ; and by his gravity of air and paucity 
of words imparting a tone of mystery to his insignificance. He seemed 
afraid of letting himself know what he was about. Yet he had nothing to hii), 
fear. God knows he never did anything worth speaking of! He was a hint 
moral man. His business with Hanmer, with his banker, or with Lord A 
Votefilch, might have been transacted at Charing Cross without injury to 
his fame or public virtue. Yet he seemed to dread that even his own man 
should be aware on Tuesday that on Wednesday he had an appointment with 
either of the three ; and as to his wife—but for that reserve there was, per- 
haps, sufficient motive.” 





He is not better born in respect of a mother, although we do not 
find any originality in the portrait, being a stock character in the 
novels which profess to depict fashionable life. Neither in Lady 
Harriet Vandeleur, one of our hero’s early instructors in cox- 
combry, is there anything very different from what we constantly 
hear of from writers of the present class, when they attempt to sa- 
tirize the social and moral code of high life. We shall, however, 
give a scene where she appears, and a specimen of her lessons to 
the tyro. She has handed him a flower :— 





© A token of approbation and encouragement, Mr. Cecil Danby,’ said 
she, still continuing to examine her flowers, and occupy herself with their 
arrangement. ‘ You have made fair progress. You have almost mastered 
the most difficult of London lessons,—to subside into a fraction of the mul- 
titude, anc satisfy yourself with being a mere link in the chain of society. 
Those who pretend to more, will never become even that. You have no 
right, at present, to individualize ; but must live and move, and have your 
being, in the life, movement, and sensibility of the mass.’—‘ In one respect, 
I certainly fee] with the mass!’ cried I, with warmth ; ‘in my adoration of —’ 
‘ My carriage is at the door,’ interrupted Lady Harriet ; ‘ and if you have 
no better acknowledgment to offer for my graciousness than such plati- 
tudes—’ ‘ Your graciousness !—’ I ejaculated, with an appropriate sigh of 
reproach. ‘ Don’t treat it too lightly,’ she replied ; ‘for it is more the result 
of my indulgence, than of your merits. You are doing pretty well. You 
have learned to dress simply, to ride a quiet hack, and place yourself in the 
background of the picture. Put you have still worlds of wisdom to acquire. 
You talk too much; you laugh too much. Your teeth are good; and your 
spirits high ; but this does not suffice as an excuse for being heard in com- 
pany, when others, with greater minds and smaller voices, are compelled to 
silence by your chattering.” 
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Danby is subjected, arise from Jove,—love, too, we must be allowed 
to remark, which a real coxcomb could neither inspire nor experi- 
ence. But we must not be more communicative with regard to his 
Adventures, many of which connect themselves with clubs and co- 
teries, ball-rooms and operas. We shall, however, exhibit a Ger- 
man flame at dinner, in order to show the sort of exaggerating hu- 
mour and bitter sarcasm of which the author is master. 


‘Our soup consisted of snippings of cabbage served in the water in 
which they were boiled, with little suet dumplings floating on the top; our 
fish was a cold pike, with vinegar sauce garnished with rings of onions. 
To these, washed down by a gargle of Rhenish ordinaire (which, like the 
famous Nauemburger, served to indicate where vinegar grows wild), suc- 
ceeded a dish of exceedingly fat boulli, accompanied, Germanwise, by four 
sauce-boats, containing pickled cherries, a purée of onions, another of meer- 
rettig, and a black nameless compound that looked and smelt marvellously 
like senna-tea. 

‘* My nerves were somewhat shaken on perceiving with what heroic forti- 
tude Wilhelmina not only divided her fish with her knife, but afterwards, 
immersing the clumsy blade in the vinegar so as to blacken the surface, 
plunged it fearlessly into her mouth! For a moment I was apprehensive 
that death mightensue. But as she survived it, sodid I. Of the fat bowilli 
and senna-sauce she ate with voracity ; and when the third dish was placed 
on table, consisting of a stew of wild-boar swimming in stewed apricots, and 
looking like everything that was nastiest in nature, I literally shuddered at 
the unctuosity of lip with which this ethereal being justified her carnivorous 
propensities. 

‘“* Next came an eierspeise, which she imbibed with equal satisfaction ; 
then, an ill-roasted joint of veal, well- basted with butter; and two or three 
soup-plates of garden-stuff, that looked as if ladled out of a weedy ditch. 
Then wafers,—then salad,-—then leveret, that must have forgotten the date 
of its own killing ;—then cheese, that must have forgotten the date of its 
own pressing :—then fruit, then zucker brod,—then sugar-plums,—then 
coffee,—then krisch ; to say nothing of half-a-dozen delicate hors-d’ceuvres, 
such as pickled herring, Brunswick-sausage, slices of raw ham, caviar, and 
other creature-comforts of a similar nature. 

‘* Gott in Himmel !—-to see the idol of one’s soul fill the lips that Leonardo 
would have delighted to paint,—lips like the half-open bud of a Boursalt 
rose,—lips that seemed formed only to emit a murmur of tenderness and 
joy,—the plaint of Margaret,—the song of Thekla,—to see those lips di- 
late to receive a vile, circumferential slice of Braunsweiger Bratwiirst.—Oh! 
Tommy Moore,—oh! Johannes Secundus,—oh! Lord Strangford !-—oh! 
Camoens! oh, everybody else who has ever versified upon those ruby por- 
tals of the Temple of Beauty,—-feel for me !—Es rirt mich der Schlag auf 
der Stelle! 

‘“* The horror of the Arabian husband who beheld his wife Amina steal to 
the churchyard and indulge in her foul repast of human flesh, could not 
have exceeded mine. I should as soon have expected the Venus de Medi- 
cis or Belvidere Apollo to sup on cheese and opinions, as that ethereal 
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creature. My only consolation was the belief that this sylph, this Undine, 
this fay, this sprite, might perhaps be trifling with my sensibilities, and 
trying the force of my attachment by the perpetration of enormities.” 


This gross gorge finds something like a companion picture of in- 
elegance and want of taste in that of the court of George the 
Fourth. 


“IT know not whether my ideas had expanded with much travel; but 
nothing out of the pages of ‘Tom Thumb ever appeared to me so burlesque 
as the court and courtiers of the new Sovereign.—Such a be-starred, be- 
wigged assemblage as it was!—Scarcely a man among them that ventured 
to appear in his own shape or character! They seemed to think, like the 
beggars who post themselves at the cathedral doors of Catholic countries, 
that it was indispensable to exhibit some deformity to obtain attention. The 
rough affected to be smooth,—the smooth, rough. The dandies became 
yachters,—the sea-captains dandies.—Never did I behold anything so shal- 
low and superficial as even their coxcombry!... The whole effort of its 
society consisted in keeping at temperate heat the pulses of infirm Majesty. 
As compared with the refined and lightsome society of the Continent, it was 
a structure of coarse Norway deal, profusely worked up with French polish ; 
which superficial enhancement, owing to the nature of the material, obsti- 
nately refused to adhere.” 


Here follow specimens of Cecil’s philosophy, and worldly maxims; 
a climacterick :— “ 


** Kight-and-thirty is a frightful epoch in the life of a woman of fashion. 
Ilot rooms and cosmetics place it on a level with fifty, in the lady of a 
country Squire. The struggle between departing youth and coming age is 
never more awful! A little older, and the case becomes too clear for dis- 
pute. At forty, she gives up the field, allowing that time has the best of it. 
But for the five preceding years, those years during which, though no longer 
pretty, a woman may be still handsome, the tug of war is terrific. A woman 
never prizes her beauty halfso much as when it is forsaking her; never 
comprehends the value of raven locks till reveaied by the contrast of the first 
grey hair; never finds out that her waist was slim and her form graceful, till 
she has been accused of enbonpoint. 

*‘ Brother coxcombs! if you would have a proper value set upon your 
homage, pay your court to a woman of eight-and-thirty. The flutter of a 
little miss of sixteen is nothing to the agitation with which the poor grateful 
soul uplifts her head above the waters of oblivion, in which she was suc- 


cumbing.”’ 
The lasting advantages of common-place :— 


* Rational common-place is, in the long run, that which pleases most. 
Wit keeps one too much on the alert to watch whether the shafts it launches 
attain their mark. Humour makes one nervous, lest it should degenerate 
into coarseness. Refined wisdom oppresses one with a sense of inferiority. 
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Originality is a pretension that renders one critical. But plain, rational, 
common-sensical conversation, uttered by an agreeable girl, beside whom 
one is setting in a comfortable cozy corner, wraps one round with a con- 
sciousness of comfort and repose. One has no fear of being startled,—no 
dread of being quizzed.—C’ est une nourriture saine et abondante. One can 
fancy a long winter evening cheered by such a companion, with the aid of a 
good fire, good tea, and the last good novel.” 


We dismiss the clever and amusing Coxcomb, after quoting his 
ideas relative to monasteries :— 


‘*Tabominate monasteries. Two things peculiar to the cloister, are my 
especial detestation: the smell of human fustiness,—and the aspect of hu- 
man hypocrisy. The faces one sees in such places are as much made up in 
their way as that of a petite mattresse. Rouge and patches are not the only 
foreign aids of ornament by which people may falsify their visages. Hu- 
mility, piety, patience, may sit just as discordantly upon the countenance as 
white lead or painted eyebrows!—The soft deprecating voice of an old 
monk is my ideal of the accents of Satan.” 


The only part of Mr. James’s three volumes that we have read 
with something like offended feelings, is the dedication, in which 
the King of the Belgians is flattered to an extent which we think 
implies that he is a gullible subject. Not that we doubt the au- 
thor’s sincerity, or suppose that his judgment would be swayed by 
royal condescension, so as to play the sycophant more than most 
men are apt to be; but we should have been better pleased with his 
taste had he dealt in less extravagance of compliment. According 
to this dedication, Leopold is a far more generous patron of letters 
than the world gives him credit for. Says Mr. James—‘‘ When I 
see all that you have done to honour genius, to encourage literature 
and the arts, both in your own and other countries ; when I Jook to 
the admirable arrangement and preservation of the archives of your 
realm, and the efforts made to obtain every document which has es- 
caped the destructive power of time and political convulsions, I may 
well feel, as a literary man and a historian, not only admiration but 
gratitude.” But the King’s exertions towards the improvement of 
his people have not only, according to the following passage been 
exemplary and remarkable, but it seems to be stated that a degree 
of success and prosperity has attended these exertions, which we 
did not hear of, at least in Mr. Emerson Tennent’s work. ‘* Wher- 
ever I turn my eyes in your dominions,” quoth the dedicator, “I 
see the most enlightened efforts to promote commerce and the arts, 
the great sources of national prosperity and national glory, and to 
foster industry and virtue, the only sure grounds of national happi- 
ness. Many men may combine to carry such designs into execu- 
tion ; but they cannot exist in a country where they are not power- 
fully directed by the sovereign himself.” 
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The romance of “ Corse de Leon’”’ is perhaps the most stirring 
and the most skilfully worked out of any of our prolific author's 
fictions. We do not say that the characters are profoundly fa- 
thomed, or individualised with unmistakable distinctness. Those 
which are historical speak and act in a way consistent enough with 
what we have read of them; and they stand before us in as far as 
figure, costume and manners are concerned, with a fidelity, as if the 
author had been their contemporary. But he does not go much 
deeper than the exteriors. Then the pure creations are much akin 
to those which the writers of romance, who go to a distant era, love 
to describe, and have nothing very original about them. But then, 
Mr. James’s historical studies, his sympathies with the past and the 
picturesque, and his dexterity as a painter, have here furnished a 
consistent and delightful whole ; romance and history being in per- 
fect harmony, and the spell over the reader never once broken. It 
is true that from a very early stage in the story one must be con- 
vinced that the end will be such as lovers and youthful readers de- 
sire; and that the wonderful, the almost miracnlous agencies of 
certain characters will extricate the hero and heroine from the most 
alarming and apparently inevitable evils. Nevertheless, the interest 
is kept up by the never-ceasing variety of splendid or romantic de- 
scription, incident, and adventure, or characteristic and powerful 
dialogue. Mountain and fastness, brigand’s hold and spoils, strange 
intrigues and conspiracies, single combat and siege, imprisonment 
and trial, sentence and escape, court and pageantry, not to speak of 
love and constancy, as well as of villany and death, are so inter- 
woven and severally dependent, that one’s eagerness to know what 
comes next is unfaltering; while the beauty, the grandeur, or the 
stirring nature of each scene is complete. 

The story is laid in France, in the reign of Henry the Second, 
he and the Maréchal de Vielleville, the Maréchal de Brissac, Ca- 
tharine de Medicis, and some others of historic fame, being brought 
upon the canvass, but only as accessories, and whose lives and era 
suggested some of the principal incidents of the romance; while 
Corse de Leon, a French Robin Hood,—Father Willand, a Friar 
Tuck,—the cruel and treacherous Marquis de Masseran, the hero- 
ine’s step-father, with his infamous agents,—and the hero, Bernard 
de Rohan, sustain the chief interest of the work. Like all of our 
author’s productions, the ‘‘ Brigand”’ overflows with pure and kind- 
hearted sentiment, exalted notions of morality and man’s nature, 
and proofs of cultured taste. It therefore operates benignly upon 
the heart, while it sends the imagination upon pleasurably exciting 
excursions which the author directs, filling them with satisfactory 
entertainment. 

It is not easy to deal with a story so cunningly dove-tailed as this, 
when inthe compass which our pages afford we wish to present an 
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intelligible sample. The following, however, may be understood, 
after we state that Father Willand, as well as Corse de Leon, are 
the champions of the lovers, and that among the vicissitudes of the 
hero he is condemned to die. The king and the priest are the col- 
loquists. 


*** Let the sentence be at once confirmed,’ said the king. ‘ My deter- 
mination is taken,—my mind made up, Francis.’ ‘I beg your gracious 
pardon, sire,’ said Father Willand, interposing, ‘ but before you pronounce 
finally, hear me too. Your royal son has spoken as becomes a prince ; 
your daughter has sued as a woman, and I come to talk as a priest.’ ‘I 
believe, under such circumstances, my good father,’ said Henry, with a 
faint smile, ‘ you ought, according to rule, to send me your admonitions 
through one of my chaplains.’ ‘ What, trust a purse with a pickpocket !’ 
exclaimed the priest ; his usual jesting bitterness mingling strangely with 
the tone of deep feeling in which he spoke. ‘No, no, sire; the admoni- 
tions would slip through their fingers by the way. Whenever your ma- 
jesty wants to do a real act of charity, do it yourself: don’t trust to an 
almoner. J, in my priestly capacity, do as I would have you do in your 
kingly one, and, therefore, 1 beseech you hear my admonitions from my 
own mouth ; I would not have them tainted with the breath of any other 
man.’ ‘ Well, well, speak then,’ replied the king. ‘ It shall never be said 
that I refused to hear. What have you to say in this youth’s favour, why 
the law of the land should not take its course?’ ‘ In his favour I have very 
little to say,’ replied the priest ; ‘for, indeed, there is very little to be said 
in the favour of any living man. We are all pups of one litter, blind and 
stupid when we are young, and snarling and vicious when we are old: but 
what have I to say is a warning to your majesty. What will you think of 
yourself and your present obstinacy should this young man not be guilty ? 
If, entertaining doubts of his being the real person who did the deed, as I 
know you do, you resist all prayers and entreaties in his favour, and send 
him to the scaffold, what will be your feelings should you afterwards find 
out that he was not the man? How will you reproach yourself, then ?’ 
‘ The impartial judges of the land,’ replied Henry, somewhat sternly, ‘have 
pronounced him guilty. If there be a fault, the fault is theirs, not mine.’ 
‘Think you, sire,’ said the priest, ‘ that in purgatory those judges will make 
you a low bow, and beg to have your share of fire as well as their own? 
With whon, sire,’ he continued in a still bolder voice,—‘ with whom rests 
the power to save or to destroy? and why is that power trusted by God 
unto a king? Inasmuch, and solely inasmuch, as it is needful to have one 
to moderate the rigour of the law. The law must entertain no doubt. It 
either acquits or it condemns; but still reason may have a doubt, and it is 
for that that kings are invested with the glorious privilege of mercy. I tell 
you, sire, that, more than at any other time, you prove the divine origin of 
your power when you exercise it to save ; for, in communicating to you the 
means of shewing mercy, God himself gave you a share of his brightest at- 
tribute. If, I say, you have no doubt of his guilt, send him to the scaffold ; 
for your firm conviction, as an upright judge, shall justify you in the eye of 
Heaven. But if after having first heard the cause yourself, and read every 
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word of the evidence that has been given, you do entertain a doubt, exer- 
cise the right of shewing mercy, or prepare for long and bitter self-reproach in 
this world, and for the punishment of blood-guiltiness in the next. ‘ Your 


words are very bold, priest,’ replied the king sharply ; ‘ and this scene must 
never be repeated.’ ”’ 


Mr. James strews his pages with maxims and philosophical re- 
flections,—but with more of earnestness and less of bitterness than 
the Honourable Ceci] Danby exhibits. We quote one example :— 


““* There has there risen up,’ he added, ‘within my memory, a habit, an 
affectation of indifference, if you like to call it so, to all things on this earth ; 
which indifference is born of a corrupt and a degraded heart, and of sated 
and exhausted appetites. Toahigh mind, furnished with keen and vigorous 
faculties, nothing on earth can be indifferent; for acuteness of perception, a 
quality which in its degree assimilates us to the Divine nature, weighs all 
distinctions. As God himself sees all the qualities of every thing, whether 
minute or great, and gives them their due place, so the grander and more 
expansive the intellect may be, the more accurately it feels, perceives, and 
estimates the good or evil of each individual thing. The low and the base, 
the palled taste of luxury, the satiated sense of licentiousness, the callous heart 
of selfishness, the blunted sensibilities of lust, covetousness, gluttony, effemi- 
nacy, and idleness, take refuge in indifference, and call it to their aid, lest 
vanity, the weakest but the last point to become hardened in the heart of 
man, should be wounded. ‘They take for their protection the shield of a 
false and tinsel wit, the answer of a sneer, the argument of a supercilious 
look, and try to gloze over every thing, to themselves and others, with a 
contemptuous persiflage which confounds all right and wrong.” 





— $$ 


Art. XIII.—A Concise Digest of the Laws, Usages, and Customs, affect- 
ing the Commercial and Civil Intercourse of the Subjects of Great 
Britain and I’rance. Sixth Edition. By Cuartes Oxey, Knight of 
the Legion of Honour, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris: Galignani. 1841. 


Tuere are few English works published upon the continent that 
have experienced a more rapid success than those of Mr. Okey, 
who is the consulting barrister to the British Embassy in Paris. 
Books of fiction please for a time: a new novel speedily usurps the 
place of its predecessor ; and this in its turn also yield to one of a 
more recent date. But Mr Okey has furnished the public abroad 
with volumes whose real utility is not only recognised, but also ap- 
preciated in that circle whose interests are connected with the sub- 
ject of that gentleman’s writings. A knowledge of many points 
in the French law is most essential to Englishmen visiting the con- 
tinent, particularly as the civil code makes several distinctions be- 
tween the laws for strangers or foreigners, and those which apply to 
the French citizen. Mr. Okey saw the necessity of putting his fel- 
low-countrymen in possession of a book which would at once ex- 
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plain to them their liabilities, their duties, and the various form 
they have to go through in certain cases, such as marriages, acces- 
sion to property, wills, &c., &c., in concordance with the French 
laws. He saw this necessity—he saw that there was a deficienc 
to be filled up—and he applied himself to the task, which he ably 
accomplished. ‘The accommodation was immediately perceived and 
acknowledged ; and the King of the French rewarded with a deco- 
ration the individual who had thus turned his acquaintance with 
the French Jaws to so excellent a purpose. 

In whatever legal matter an Englishman may be engaged in 
France, all he has to do is to seek a solution of his difficulties, or 
enquire the right path to pursue, by consulting Mr. Okey’s work ; 
and it is probable that he will require no other lawyer. The most 
minute question, relative to points of law, are satisfactorily explained 
in the Digest; and in asserting that no Englishman in France 
should be without this work, we are only performing a duty consis- 
tent with our characters as impartial reviewers. Let us take advan- 
tage of the work now before us to make our readers acquainted with 
some of the I‘rench Jaws which apply to foreigners. 

An individual is said to be a foreigner when he is born in a fo- 
reign country, of foreign parents, and is not naturalised by legal 
process in France. An individual born in France, of parents who 
are domiciled by legal process, is a foreigner. An individual born 
in another country, of parents naturalized by legal process in France, 
is a foreigner. An individual begotten in I'rance, by parents natu- 
realized in France, and born in another country, is also considered a 
foreigner. An illegitimate child born of a French woman and re- 
cognised by a father who is a foreigner, is a foreigner. An illegiti- 
mate child born of a foreign woman, and recognised by a father 
who is a Frenchman, is a French citizen. ‘lhe quality of a child, 
even if he bea minor, does not always depend upon that of the 
father. Thus, an individual born in France, of parents naturalized 
in France, does not become a foreigner in the eye of the law, if, 
during his minority, his father loses his quality of a Frenchman, 
which he can do by becoming naturalized in another country, by ac- 
cepting employment under another government without the sanction 
of the French executive, or by establishing a commercial business 
in another country and residing there to superintend his affairs. 
Every individual born in France, of parents who are foreigners, can 
demand the enjoyment of the civil and political rights of a French- 
maa, in the year after the one which marks his attainment to the 
age of majority, provided that he make a declaration of his inten- 
tion to establish his domicile in France, the date of domiciliation 
by legal process to commence in the said year after he arrives at the 
age of twenty-one. 


A foreigner enjoys in France the same civil rights, and those 
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rights to the same extent that are granted to the Frenchman in the 
nation to which the foreigner belongs. Thus a Swiss enjoys the 
benefits of the civil rights of a Frenchman to a much greater extent 
than any other foreigner, on account of the reciprocal understand- 
ing existing between the two nations. An [nglishman, in order 
to enjoy the benefit of the civil rights of a Frenchman in all their 
extent, must procure an act of domiciliation, authorised by the 
King, signed by the Minister of Justice, and published in the 
Bulletin des Lois. With this act he is empowered to exercise all 
the civil, but none of the political rights of a Frenchman, so long as 
he shall continue to reside in France. The advantage of the act of 
domicile will be perceived by the following statements :— 


‘No foreign, not domiciled in France, can enjoy the civil rights of a 
Frenchman to their full extent; and this is a considerable inconvenience to 
any foreigner who may desire to recover debts from another. <A foreigner 
may proceed against a Frenchman, or against an individual, who, born in 
another country, is naturalised by act in France; but the Frenchman, or 
naturalised individual, thus proceeded against, can make the plaintiff find se- 
curity for the expenses incidental to the trial. This guarantee is for the 
safety of the defendant, if he gain the cause.” 


And again, a foreigner can be arrested provisionally for debt, be- 
fore judgment be obtained against him, unless he possess the act of 
domicile ; and should he not be able to disembarrass himself of his 
debts, or arrange with his creditors, he must stay in prison double 
the portion of time which must be completed by a I’renchman, or 
by one entitled to enjoy the civil rights of a Frenchman. A fo- 
reigner not domiciled, can be arrested upon a simple book-debt, 
amounting to more than a hundred and fifty francs. A French- 
man, or an individual who is entitled to enjoy the civil rights of a 
Frenchman, can only be arrested, unless he be in commerce, upon a 
bill of exchange, which must be dated at one place and made 
payable at another. A bill drawn and made payable at the same 
place is not considered a bill of exchange, but a single accomoda- 
tion bill or promissory note. No foreigner can arrest another fo- 
reigner for debt without an act of domicile. A foreigner under 
age—that is a foreigner who has not attained the age of twenty-one 
—can be arrested for debts contracted in hotels or boarding houses, 
for necessaries ; but for no other debts. A foreigner who, in a fo- 
reign country, may have contracted a debt with a I’renchman, or 
with an individual enjoying the civil rights of a Frenchman, can be 
arrested the moment he sets foot in I'rance. ‘The following i is the 
scale of the various periods of detention which act as a sponge for all 
debts, in respect to Frenchmen, or those who enjoy the civil rights 
by act of domicile ; the double of each period is to be passed in pri- 
son by those who are not so situated. A man may obtain his 
liberty— 
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‘* At the expiration of one year when the debt does not amount to five 
hundred francs. 

‘* At the expiration of two years, when the debt does not amount to a 
thousand francs. 

‘* At the expiration of three years, when the debt does not amount to 
three thousand francs, 

** At the expiration of four years when the debt does not amount to five 
thousand francs. 

** At the expiration of five years, when the debt amounts to more than 
five thousand francs.” 


No foreigner nor Frenchman can be detained in prison for debt 
when he has entered into his seventieth year. On the day that he 
is sixty-nine years old, he can demand his release. It will be seen 
by the above table that if a man owe millions, he cannot be de- 
tained in prison more than five years, if he be a Frenchman, or be 
entitled to the enjoyment of civil rights, and not more than ten if 
he be a non-domiciled foreigner. 

Some time ago, a celebrated individual, who was accustomed to 
contract with the French government in respect to the commissariat 
drpartment, undertook a certain engagement, which he obtained by 
tender. In a few days he presented himself at the office of the 
Minister of Finance, and desired that he might be accommodated 
with a million of francs (forty thousand pounds sterling), as he was 
somewhat deficient in the funds necessary to commence the contract. 
His character having been hitherto of the most unexceptionable 
description, the Minister did not hesitate to lay his petition before 
the council ; and the money was advanced to him. He then wrote 
to the Minister to decline the contract, and forwarded the thousand 
pounds (twenty-five thousand francs) which he had forfeited by the 
non-fulfilment of the engagement, according to the conditions thereof. 
A council of Ministers was called, and the law-offices of the crown 
were consulted ; but the receipt which the contractor had signed to 
the Minister of Finance, when he received the million of francs, by 
no means involved him in any offence against the criminal law. All 
that could be done was to arrest the contractor for the debt, and 
throw him into prison as soon as a judgment was procured against 
him. He remained five years in St. Pelagie, kept his million, and 
then obtained his release according to the law—a free man, without 
a debt in the world! 

During the detention of any individual for debt, the creditor is 
obliged to allow him thirty francs a month in Paris, and twenty-five 
francs a month in the departments, to secure him the means of sub- 
sistence. Should this sum fail to be paid at the minute it is due, 
the debtor can demand his release, and the debt is cancelled, as if 
he had stayed out his time. It must also be remembered that the 
bankruptcy laws exist in I’rance, as well as in England, and thus 
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they are much better in the former than in our own country. <A 
tradesman may also white. wash himself without becoming bankrupé, 
by making a cessio bonorum, which, if honourably and creditably ef- 
fected, is followed by a general discharge, and the individual may 
commence the world again. The bankruptcy laws are, however, ex- 
cessively severe in cases where fraud has taken place. A banker, 
or stock-broker, who fails, and who has expended monies entrusted 
to him as deposits, is considered a fraudulent bankrupt, and pun- 
ished with imprisonment proportionate in length to the nature of his 
offence: in some cases, indeed, such delinquents are sent to the 
galleys. Had such a case as the late bankruptcy of a certain Lon- 
don banking firm occurred in Paris, at least one of the partners 
would have been sent to the galleys for five years, as assuredly as he 
was guilty of expending vast sums deposited in his hands as trust 
monies. And such regulations are highly necessary, however much 
people may exclaim that they cramp and circumscribe the com- 
mercial energies of a nation. ‘hose commercial energies must not be 
allowed to distend to such an extent, that if they fail, the rebound 
dashes down the fortunes and ruins the Antic: of thousands of 
confiding individuals, amongst whom, perhaps, are the widow and 
the orphan! The ridiculous license allowed by the English com- 
mercial Jaws encourages all kinds of frauds, bubble companies, joint- 
stock societies, whose aim is plunder, and insurance companies, who 
assure nothing save the ruin of the shareholders and the prosperity 
of the founders. The English bankruptcy laws are a farce; and 
yet the process is encumbered with expenses which must fall upon 
the petitioning creditor, unless the estate can pay them. It isa 
most remarkable fact, that in France, where bankruptcies are far 
more numerous than they are in [Iingland, the average dividend paid 
by the estates of bankrupts is seventy-five per cent. It would there- 
fore seem that such individuals should never have been driven to 
the tribunal of commerce—or, to speak in English terms, to the 
bankruptcy court, seeing that very few mercantile or trading houses 
are solvent enough to pay twenty shillings in the pound if abruptly 
called upon to do so. ‘The reason why bankruptcies are more nu- 
merous in France is, because the laws are not so exclusive relative 
to that process: in [england no small tradesman can become bank- 
rupt, as the petitioning creditor’s debt must amount to one hundred 
pounds; whereas in France, all a tradesman’s debts together need 
not amount to that sum to enable him to avail himself of the laws 
for his release from embarrassments. There is, however, no Insol- 
vents’ Court in I‘rance; and the sooner it is amalgamated with the 
Bankruptcy Court in England, the better. 

The laws of France are extremely liberal with regard to the rights 
of foreigners to establish commercial houses, and to form societies 
for the working of mines, &c. Every foreigner, whether natural- 
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ised, domiciled, or not,—whether acting alone, or on his own 
account, or as one of a company—can obtain a grant of mines. 
With regard to patents of invention, improvement, or discovery, 
the laws are equally favourable to the foreigner, empowering him to 
recover, by legal proceedings, ample compensation of any French- 
man who may make use of his name, seal, &c., to dispose of goods 
for which the said foreigner alone has a patent. A foreigner, estab- 
lished, moreover, in another country, can with the same facility, 
prevent any Frenchman in France from making use of his (the 
foreigner's) inventions ; and from reaping the benefits of his dis- 
coveries, so long as the patent granted for them remains in force. 
Any foreigner, who undertakes the working of mines in France, 
does not embark in a mere ordinary commercial enterprise: he 
cannot demand as a right the power of working mines, but obtains 
a previous grant from the government—a ceremony through which 
even the French citizen is compelled to go. Any foreigner may 
become a shareholder in the Bank of France, as such speculations 
are considered a portion of the commercial rights of all individuals, 
whatever may be their nation. If a foreigner take into France a 
discovery made in another country, while it is yet unknown in 
France, he stands in the same light as if he were the original in- 
ventor. At the same time the patent, which the foreigner would 
obtain in this case, can only exist so long as the patent which the 
original inventor may have obtained in his own country, may be 
valid. 

Naturalisation in France enables a foreigner to enjoy political 
rights—to be able to undertake magisterial duties—to fill govern- 
ment offices—and to be entitled to vote at elections, or sit in the 
Chamber of Deputies, &c. <A fcreigner may become naturalised 
in France, when after having attained the age of twenty-one, and 
having declared his intention to fix his future habitual residence in 
France, or has lived in France ten years from the date of the said 
declaration. Then ten years after the act of domiciliation, a for- 
eigner may demand his letter of naturalisation, because the act of 
domicile itself is a declaration of his intention to fix his abodein the 
country. At the same time, and according to a law of June, 1814, 
a foreigner may, in certain cases, where he has rendered important 
services to the commercial, civil, or literary interests of the nation, 
be favoured with letters of naturalisation from the discretion of the 
King, who can grant them even if the foreigner have not dwelt the 
necessary number of years in France; but the act of naturalisation 
must be approved of by the two Chambers. 

Altogether, the work before us is a most useful one ; and the 
number of editions through which it has passed, speaks volumes in 
favour of its popularity, 
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Art. XIV. 
1. The Book without a Name. By Sir T. Cuarves and Lapy Morcan, 
2 vols. London: Colburn. 1841. 


2. Home Sketches and Foreign Recollections. By Lavy CHATTERTON. 
3 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1841. 


THE very want of connexion as regards the materials brought to 
the structure of these works, has induced us to place them together, 
and to throw them under one general head as vague as are the titles 
which the authors themselves have set forth. Besides, in the variety 
and miscellaneous nature of the sketches, the sentiments, the re- 
flections, and the reminiscences collected, there is a sort of kinship 
that is suggestive of classification; although the manner of each 
writer is distinct, and, in so far as that goes, there is consistency, a 
unity of style and of purpose, on the part of each of the three taken 
severally. 

The difficulty of finding a showy or a sententious, yet appro- 
priate title to the book, as well as the influence which such an an- 
nunciation will have upon its sale, are proverbial things. These 
difficulties are of course multiplied when a book is to consist of all 
manner of subjects and thoughts; so that such gencralities as the 
old fashioned terms—Sketches and Recollection ; or the less hack- 
neyed phrases—Olla Podrida, Patchwork, and the like, have been 
greedily seized by authors and publishers, and no doubt regarded 
with the confident hopes of inveigling or captivating many a reader, 
by him or her who first adopted the happy terms. But in propor- 
tion to the degree of ingenuity displayed in such discoveries is the 
want of taste and of promise if any one of them be again used; for 
then the copyist is sure to be set down as an imitator in more than 
the title, and to be held as tame as he is unoriginal. No wonder 
then that Sir Charles and Lady Morgan were resolved to stand by 
themselves in this advertising and arresting respect ; and have not 
only given no definite name to their book simply because they “ had 
no name to give” but have discovered a title from this very circum- 
stance. ‘The work therefore is sure to command the attention of 
readers, and would have attracted not a few, even although the 
authors had never before been heard of, and although it did not 
possess one half of the merits that it really does. So much for a 
name. 

The contents of the “ Book without a Name,” consist of papers 
which have scparately appeared in different periodicals during the 
last ten or fifteen years, and partly of scraps which have gathered 
on their hands, and have, we may presume, been deemed by the 
writers, of the number of their more felicitous effusions. 

Many of our readers must be already acquainted with the pecu- 
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liar style of cach of the writers; for although the manner of the 
one may be supposed to have considerably w orked upon and modi- 
fied that of. the other, the husband's is distinct from the wife’s ; his 
being lightsome, and satirically piquant—her’s more earnest, bitter, 
fuller of the exaggerations of prejudice. The gentleman utters a 
great deal of good. sense, and original things too, while he laughs 
and jokes ; the lady is more turgid, but not less marked on the 
side of intellect and of novel philosophy ; so that, between them, 
two volumes have been produced that deserve to rank with Captain 
Marryat’s “ Olla Podrida” and Basil Hall’s “* Patchwork.” 

There appears to us however to be no small share of affectation, 
and also of craftship in the manufacture of the “ Book without a 
Name,” the title even suggesting the criticism; and these inferior 
qualities may be readily taken for originality. Neither are bold 
and out-of-the-way utterances necessarily novel wisdom. Still, 
both in the way of facts, that are new and newly set, and of specu- 
lations that are odd and striking, both authors show to advantage; 
while, perhaps, the greatest entertainment afforded as well as curie 
vsity excited by their volumes, will arise from the manner in which 
the sly and sharp humour of the one, and the sterner sarcasm of the 
other, are veiled in their moral preachings; the writers themselves 
appearing hardly to know whether they are leaning to philosophic 
jest, or are earnest at random. 

Part of the prefatory notice or address, which is well contrived, 
so as to catch attention, were it but from its mystification and as- 
sumed tone of defiance, we shall first of all quote; for in respect of 


both qualities mentioned, it furnishes a sample of the work. Say 
the authors. 


*** Notice is hereby given,’ that these volumes are volumes in the queen’s 
peace, volumes with no offence in their mouths ; ; that they are desirous of 
enjoying their own sense or nonsense, without let or molestation to the sense 
or nonsense of the world at large. Those who delight to imagine that ‘ les 
vessiers sont des lanterns,’ are welcome to their whim, provided they will leave 
other folks alone, and not cry haro against all whom in their wantonness they 
may suspect of being suspicious. Nay, if, in spite of such protestations, some 
reasons in behalf of forbidden truths should by accident have crept into these 
innocent pages, such reasons are at once admitted to be of no avail, against 
any lawful or customary authority to the contrary. Those in possession are 
hereby acknowledged to have a plenary right to make fair and foul weather 
at their pleasure, and to place the heart on whichever side of the body it 
seems good to them. Whenever it is asserted that such a thing ‘ must be,’ 
that, ‘such a consequence flows from such and such undisputed premises,’ 
this is intended as a simple declaration of the historical fact, that such is the 
case with respect to the understandings of those who know no better—of 
those obstinately freethinking logicians, who will have a will of their own. 
It is not pretended that such consequences are theologically true; nor is it 
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meant to force any to believe the evidence of their own senses, if their in- 
stinet or their interests (which are often one and the same) happen to point 
another way.’ 


We must now give a sample from the contributions of each, be- 
ginning with a specimen from the pen of Sir Charles ; and perhaps 
a more clever or amusing one cannot be selected than his defence 
of a very common practice in city and fashionable life, against which 
straighter-laced, or more common-place, moralists have sometimes 

. ° ‘“c ” . 
waged a clumsy war. The subject is the “ Not at Home” denial 
to an unwelcome or inconvenient visitant. Here is the preach- 
ment :— 


“It was the boast of the great Lord Chatham, that the poorest man’s 
cabin is by the constitution of England protected from violation; and, that 
‘though the winds of heaven may penetrate it, the rain may enter it, yet 
the king cannot.’ But the right of the subject would be of little use to 
him, if this blessed sanctuary which even the ‘ Dis equa protestas’ must re - 
spect, should be penetrable to every common-place bore, who has the hardi- 
hood to make his unreasonable attacks upon it. The inquisitorial ‘ Is your 
master at home?’ would then have the effect of a star-chamber process, and 
break down all the barriers of liberty and property. A badger will bite the 
nose of any animal that thrusts the unwelcome protuberance into its hole ; 
a snail will retreat to the innermost whirl of its shell from intrusions ; and 
an oyster, the dullest of animated beings, has the privilege of closing its 
valves against external annoyance, and being ‘ not at home’ to the sea--gulls. 
Nature has ‘exerted its utmost skill upon this point of the animal economy ; 
and the beautiful pendulous nest, that ingenious contrivance for denying 
the unwelcome visit of the snake to its retiring inhabitants, is but one among 
a thousand means provided for discharging the function of the ‘ not at home’ 
of the human species. The right, then, being indefeasible, the fiction by 
which it is guarded is perfectly honest, and stands upon the same ground as 
the most approved fictions of law. The pretended moral obligation to re- 
fuse its protection is not, therefore, more reasonable, than that which should 
compel the criminal to plead guilty, and be hanged in maintenance of his 
character for veracity. 

‘‘The usages of modern society have given a vast increase of utility and 
importance to this para-bore, this innocuous conductor of the fulmen of the 
street-door knocker. In the old times, when none but the select few sought 
admission to the interior of the mansion, no visits were common but such as 
were perfectly acceptable. A man would as soon have thought of turning 
from the door a tenant on rent-day, as giving a general order of exclusion, 
unless when the physician was the sole exception. But, in these days, ‘ not 
at home’ is a very necessary convenance interposed between the visitor and 
visitee, in those numerous calls of mere etiquette, which, while they are per- 
fectly essential to the maintenance of social order and civilized society, are 
insufferable taxes on time and patience. In order to reap a few dinners, it 
is necessary to sow an infinity of visiting cards; and if the bearers were 
always received in proprid persond, a bachelor would run considerable risk 
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of being starved, for want of leisure to overtake his invitations, and qualify 
for their repetition. What between visits of introduction, visits after balls, 
friendly visits for jogging the memory, and ‘ visites de digestion,’ a diner-out 
might spend his whole life in the vocative case, were it not for the paper 
currency, in which he is permitted to discharge these honourable debts. But 
the matter would be still worse with the ladies, who are forced to carry ona 
diplomatic exchange of visits, with a punctilious list of some six or eight 
hundred particular friends, not one of whom would acknowledge them at an 
assembly, or exchange a salute through the carriage window, if the annual 
visit at the commencement of the season had not been duly paid. Like the 
service of a writ, the putting in ofa refreshing card (and lucky it is that 
this suffices) is an essential preliminary to bringing the parties to a hearing. 
Without this protocol, there is no re-establishing the accustomed relations 
between the high contracting allies of the last season; two square inches of 
pasteboard, more or less, make all the difference between the most intimate 
friendship and the cut direct. In a case so weighty as this, nothing is more 
unpardonable than that carelessness and inattention to good breeding, with 
which an étourdie will sometimes suffer herself to be at home when she should 
not. Every one who possesses a knowledge of the art of living in decent 
society will take care not only to guard against such an error herself, but 
also to hire servants whose instinctive tact has been sufficiently refined by 
long and habitual exercise to enable them, without specific orders, to deter- 
mine when their mistress is or is not at home. The want of this talent in 
domestics leads to a dreadful abuse. When a blockhead of a porter has not 
the skill to distinguish between the bullion of his employer’s drawing-room 
and the paper currency, when, after examining his man from head to foot, 
he knows no more how to class him, than a naturalist how to place the 
Ornithorhynchus, he coolly replies to the customary interrogatory of ‘ Is 
your lady at home?’ with ‘ I’ll see, sir ;’ and away he trots to decline the 
visitor’s name and appearance, and take orders according as these happen to 
be in the vocative or the ablative. ‘This is perfectly abominable! Much 
better is it to give a bold ‘ No,’ at once, at the risk of dismissing the bearer 
of an offer of marriage, or arich brother from the East Indies ; for how, 
after this, can a negative answer be taken in any other light than that of a 
personal affront? Gullibility itself would not credit the statement; and. 
the most egregious vanity must sink under the unpleasant truth it developes. 
Besides, how gauche it is to leave a gentleman waiting in the hall while 
this errand is doing, and permitting him to hear the loud whisper of ‘ Oh! 
no, by no means, to him,’ followed by the loud shutting of the drawing- 
room door. There are few houses in London large enough to admit of 
this manoeuvre being decently performed.” 


But the rule even here is liable to one striking and imperative 
exception :— 


“‘ There is one personage who has a prescriptive right of admission at all 
hours, and who never takes a denial. But this gentleman is universally ad- 
mitted to be so great a bore, that no one in his senses would think of imita- 
ting him. He'll knock at any door he pleases, whether it be in Grosvenor 
Square or St. Giles’s— 
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Axquo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres ; 

and, like his friend the doctor, he stops to ask no question, but walks up 
stairs at once, even to ‘ my lady’s chamber.’ With a fellow of this peremp- 
tory character, there is but one point of good manners to be observed: 
which is to be always ready to receive him with a good grace, neither 
weakly dreading his visit when he does not come, nor treating it when he 
does, as a thing unexpected and unusual. Receive him with the firmness 
of a Stoic, the cheerfulness of an Epicurean, and the respect due to the 
power, in whose name he intrudes; for he was never known to retire from 
a bad reception, nor to remit his claims, to tears, struggles, or supplications ; 
and as for ‘not at home,’ and leaving his card, show me the porter who 
would dare to propose it.” 


Readers cannot but admire the manner in which the author has 
thrown and classed his ideas, not merely so as to amuse, but he has 
cleverly contrived to put them in a way which the denouncer of the 
custom may appropriate. How much do indulged artificialities and 
fashionable follies pervert! But now for the Lady, who, our read- 
ers are aware, is a strenuous upholder of the prerogatives of her 
sex. She might indeed in her book about the usurpations of 
Woman’s Master, have made use of some of the illustrations to be 
quoted. At any rate, most probably, her studies preparatory to 
the production of that work, supplied her with the curious matter 
that we extract. 

The paper to which we refer is entitled “ Le Cordon Bleu,” 
which will perhaps suggest the blue ribbon which was so long con- 
sidered as the adequate recompense of all the highest merit in the 
highest classes, but which has a broader yet a humbler symbol for 
its theme; viz. the blue aprons of ‘‘ the first class of female cooks 
in Paris.” Accordingly, cookery both as a science and an art is 
made the text of a great deal of severe sarcasm, and also of an- 
tiquarian information; as well as for vindicating woman and de- 
fending her rights. 

Lady Morgan goes a long way back, bringing her historical 
glance down to our times,—from the period when women, “‘ nature’s 
own cooks,” were driven from their legitimate sphere by those who 
could wield more ‘‘ physical force,” in consequence of the same 
sort of necessity that is “‘now giving way to steam-kitchens and 
hot hearths.” ‘ ‘The women,” she says, “ must have early found 
that the animal susceptibility to civilization (that is, to domestica- 
tion and taming) lies in the stomach ; and that those species alone 
are capable of the process, whose will is eminently obedient to 
their appetites. The inference from the animal to the human 
stomach could not have been lost on female penetration; and its 
application to the purposes of influence was probably among the 
first uses of the discovery of Prometheus.” She goes on to ob- 
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serve that “the most stubborn and rebellious characters have been 
remarkable for their indifference to the art of eating, and that 
from Esau’s mess of pottage to Andrew Marvel’s shoulder of 
mutton, the connexion between spare diet and dogged obstinacy has 
remained unshaken.” 

Notices are taken of the culinary art as it existed among the 
Hebrews, Lady Morgan’s keen sarcasm finding frequent scope ; 
while she loses no opportunity of doing honour to the exertions 
and talents of her own sex. The spices, gums, and essences intro- 
duced by Queen Sheba into the kitchens of Jerusalem, and des 
offices of Solomon, are spoken of; Cleopatra’s supper to Cesar, 
which obtained for her the honours of a Roman Empress, and also 
her pampering Antony’s love of fish, come in for admiration. 
The Roman kitchen itself is called great but “ unscientific ;” while 
with the northern races who overwhelmed the empire, and who were 
as ‘‘ hungry as the sea,” and “ could devour as much,” quantity 
was of far more importance than quality. We are told that,— 


“To appreciate the barbarian kitchens of the fifth century, it is enough 
to have tasted the national cookery of the same races in the nineteenth. 
Sour crout, pickled herrings, and lusciously sweet puddings, followed by 
the final leg of mutton, obligato, are still the staple of a German dinner ; 
and ‘even unto this day,’ the national dinners of the Saxon heptarchy may 
be traced in a genuine English bill of fare of their descendants. There 
may be some excuse for northern ignorance on this point, in ‘ the divinity 
which hedged in’ their women, and which deemed it sacrilege to devote 
them to any coarse employment. The north men would have blushed to 
turn their noble wives into turnspits ; so the men took the cookery to them- 
selves,—and a pretty mess they made of it. The crude fibre of an old ox 
satisfied the tastes of the rude worshippers of Odin; and the heroes of 
Thor, like those of Homer, disdained not to prepare it with their own 
hands. The women, indeed, were consulted as oracles; but it was on all 
subjects, save that which concerned the daily interests and comforts of the 
community.” 


Everything is given against the lords of the creation ; and all the 
merits of the cuisine, like those in other departments of life and 
society, to the fair. 

The most interesting portion of the paper traces the progress, 
the transitions, and the vicissitudes of the culinary art in France, 
and its alternations and history in England; the advances and dis- 
coveries of our Gallic neighbours having operated influentially upon 
British kitchens, although our inferiority has always been great, 
both as to invention and refinement. The following is the manner 
in which one French epoch is treated :— 


“During the insanity of Charles the Sixth, the Comte de St. Paul 
raised a militia in Paris of five hundred gargons bouchers, commanded by 
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their own officers, the master proprietors of la boucherie. The corps, having 
fought well at the battle of Azincourt, retained their military grades and 
plunder; and from these knights of the marrowbones and cleaver, descend- 
ed some of the noble houses of France ;—the illustrious families of Saint- 
Yon, Thibeaut, ‘ e¢ autres,’ says the chronicler, owe their origin to la grande 
boucherie de Paris of the fifteenth century. Ifthe servants of the abattoirs 
of Paris were thus mounting the baronial coronet, an English Queen (but a 
French woman) raised her cook to the rank of an English gentleman. 
K‘leanor de Provence, the consort of Henry the Third of England, struck 
by the superior art of Richard de Norreys, her serjeant cook, induced the 
king to grant him the manor of Ockholt, or Ockwell, in Berkshire. From 
this eminent artist, so generously appreciated by his royal mistress, descended 
a family, which, in the days of Elizabeth, ranked high in the state; and 
represented that class—their country’s boast and pride—the gentry of Eng-~ 
land, under its most respected phasis. About one mile from the ancient 
town of Bray, immortalized in story by its versatile, yet ever-consistent 
vicar, still rises for the delight of the antiquary and the triumph of the gas- 
tronome, one of the most perfect and interesting specimens extant, of the 
old English manor-houses of the middle ages: it was erected by John de 
Norreys, the direct descendant of Richard, the queen’s cook. John de 
Norreys bequeathed, by will, a large sum for the completion of this man- 
sion ; or, as he expresses it, for the ‘ full building and making uppe of the 
said chappel, with the chambers adjoining, within my manor of Ocholt, in 
the parish of Bray, not yet finished.’ Of the portions of this manor-house 
still existing, its gables, porches and beautiful windows of six bays, the most 
remarkable feature is the quartering of the historical cook with the armorial 
bearings of the proudest peers of England. Here, among the antelopes of 
Henry the Sixth, the eagles of Margaret d’Anjou, the crests of the Beau- 
forts, and the lambriquins of the Beauchamps, are still to be seen the beaver 
of Richard de Norreys, with the appropriate motto of ‘faithfully serve,’ 
borrowed from the calling of the founder of the family.” 


But to pass over to France once more, and to alight at the period 
of that country’s Renaissance, by the genius of Catherine de 
Medicis, her Italian queen, ‘‘ and by the quick apprehension of her 
spiritual women :”’— 


“Francis the first again, for the third time, brought back the women to 
the court, whence the ferocious Louis the Eleventh had banished them. 
His Italian daughter-in-law, Catherine de Medicis, being placed at the 
head of the royal household, brought to her lofty position all the lights and 
science of the Italian ‘ office,’ then the first in the world. Confectionary, 
the poetry of the kitchen, was at its acme: and les patisseurs de la Dau- 
phine shed a glory on the whole order, by the ingenuity they displayed in 
their architectural and allegorical structures. They were soon incorporated 
into a company; and, in the reign of Charles the Ninth, the son of this 
foundress of l’art sucré, they received a statute, ‘ ow l'on remarque le privi- 
lége de fabriquer la pain & chanter messe.’ The French cookery displayed 
in the field of gold made an obvious impression upon Wolsey, the greatest 
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man, and most liberal Amphitryon of his age ; to whom his brute king was 
not worthy to bea scullion. He saw, at once, the advantage of a refornrin 
the rude English kitchen; and the ‘ Butcher’s cur,’ the ‘honeste poore 
man’s sonne,’ who, from the heights of his own great mind, must have 
looked down on the ferocious descendant of Owen Tudor, soon introduced 
the elegancies of the French table among the other civilizing influences of 
learning and art. In his Palace of Hampton, the Cardinal Minister may 
be said to have established a college of gastronomy, of which the halls and 
offices still standing give the best idea. They are the last subsisting monu- 
ment in the country of priestly magnificence, and of the household arrange- 
ments of churchmen, at the time when they accumulated in the hands of 
the same individual, the highest offices of the church and the state. * * * 
To the sumptuous banquets prepared by the Vatal of the mighty and muni- 
ficent churchman, the fairest ladies of England were invited; and they 
studied under his lessons the dishes and devices, which, passing from Italy 
to France, afforded them opportunities for improving their own culinary 
science—a science, which no great lady then neglected. What model 
sweetmeats must have been carried away! what subjects of domestic dis- 
cussion for the tapestry chambers and oriel windows of the country man- 
sions, to which the delighted guests returned from these more than royal 
festivals.” 


If we make a jump to the reigns of Louis the Iourteenth and 
his immediate successor, we shall find that Lady Morgan not 
merely traces the progress of luxurious cookery at those times, 
and exhibits the political importance which the art obtained at those 
periods, but the extracrdinary genius which the women displayed in 
the art. She says :— 


“ The declining years of Louis the Fourteenth brought with them a decline 
of appetite and of taste; and he was so subject to weaknesses of the stomach, 
that a species of cordial was invented for his use by Madame de Maintenon, 
consisting of distilled spirits, sugar, orange flowers, and other perfumes. 
This was the origin of the various modern compounds known by the general 
name of liqueurs—the ‘chasse,’—without which there is no chance of diges- 
tion for the high-born and wealthy of our own times. ‘The success of this 
invention originated a school of valetudinarian cooks, of which Madame de 
Maintenon was the foundress. Her famous cdfeleites en papillotes, which 
protected the stomach against grease, and Louis le Grand from indigestion, 
spared him from many a fit of bile and penitence, and increased the influence 
of the favourite, to the despair of Louvois, and of the princesses, and to the 
triumph of Pere la Chaise and the Jesuits. The charming and very espiégle 
Princesse de Conti had almost exhausted her art in attempts to save her 
husband and brother-in-law from the king’s resentment, and from that pun- 
ishment which their vices were drawing on them, when she suddenly thought 
of attacking the royal mercy through the royal stomach; and invented the 
famous dish, still so popular in France, under the style and title of Carré de 
mouton & la Conti. ‘This was a dish in which the coarser fat and fibre dis- 
appear, under the flavour of the natural juices, and of bouquets de fines 
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herbes, mushrooms, and anchovies. ‘The whole was so digested in the casse- 
rol, that it left nothing for the royal organs to perform, save to enjoy. The 
old king threw aside his insipid potage la vierge (a palling purée of 
chicken, veal, cream, and eggs,) and fell upon his piquant carré with the 
appetite of former times, when his en cas de nuit (a cold fowl) was left at his 
bed-side, lest he should awake hungry. The court was amazed at his lenity 
to the crimes of the Conti and Bourbon; and Madame de Maintenon becom- 
ing alarmed, called the Pérela Chaise to her aid. The result of this consul- 
tation was the ‘ Canard au Pére Douillet’ which then first took its place at 
the royal table; andthe king’s conscience was awakened by it to a new sense 
of—orthodox cookery. ‘Thenceforth, every new dish came labelled with a 
saintly name; and the many excellent morgeauxc @ la Ste. Ménéhould date 
from the reign of the Saint Frangois de Maintenon.” 


Again :— 


“The petits soupers of Marli surpassed in elegance and refinement its 
‘grands collations’ in the last days of Louis Quatorze. The great ladies of 
the court purchased the inventions of dishes from some obscure cook of ge- 
nius; and edited Matelottes and Salmis, as great English ladies now edit or 
appropriate works of far less taste and science. ‘The Princesse de Soubise 
lent her historical name to that excellent dish, which first brought the purée 
d’oignon into fashion; and proved that the greatest vegetable condiment of 
the kitchen might be deprived by art of all that was offensive in its odour, 
without losing the piquant acidity of its flavour. The success of the Céte- 
lette a la Soubise, and the rising favour of its inventress, alarmed the ambi- 
tious jealousy of the celebrated Duchesse de Mailly. She saw something 
behind the cutlet greater than the cutlet; and, recalling the old spirit of 
political intrigue of the Soubise women in the former reign, which had so 
long agitated all Europe, she resolved to meet the princess on her own 
ground ; and she gave to the royal menus and to the world her immortal 
gigot dla Mailly!! Inthe reign of Louis the Sixteenth, the alimentary 
philosophy had reached the very acme of its perfectibility! Cookery 
assumed all the dignity of a science, and stood half-way between physic and 
chemistry. The most distinguished savans did not think it beneath their 
consequences to occupy themselves with its processes ; and they everywhere 
introduced improvements, from the simple pot au feu of the poor mechanic, 
up to the elaborate combinations which are served in dishes of crystal and 
vases of gold. The language of the kitchen then became as polished as that 
of les belles letters : cookery-books and ‘ almanacs’ were composed with the 
wit of Voltaire and the graces of Sévigné. Receipts for purées were written 
with the purisms of the academy ; petits plats were named ‘ epigrams ;' 
and the very genius of pastoral poesy reigned over the technicalities of the 
second course and the dessert. Women of all classes now aspired to mingle 
(in the most material sense of the words) the utile dulci; and, while great 
ladies exercised themselves in drawing out elaborate bills of fare, with a 
unity of design that would have well become an epic poem, those of humbler 
houses, where no chief was kept, rivalled the master-spirits of the times by 
their inventions, and gave their names to some of the best dishes of the age. 
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‘La Cuisine Bourgeoise’ was published in the latter part of the reign of 
Louis the Sixteenth ; and it required all the wit of La Reyniére to make 
head against one of the best cookery-books ever published for the edification 
of posterity. The pretensions of the sex to meddle with an art, for which 
it is said, ‘nature had never intended them,’ produced, however, a violent 
opposition on the part of their masters; and Madame de Genlis, having 
boasted that she had taught a German Count at Vienna to dress seven deli. 
cious French dishes, in return for his hospitality, she drew down upon her 
presumption the sarcasms of the coterie de Holbach. It was accordingly 
predicted that the cuisiniéres of Paris would scon usurp the chairs of the 
chefs; the précieuses of the pantry were subjected to general ridicule; and 

Toute Frangaise, a ce que j’imagine 

Sait, bien ou mal, faire une cuisine, 
was an epigram borrowed from a fashionable comedy of the day, and in 
every:body’s mouth. But the women persevered; and the order of the 
Cordon Bleu was founded, which passed through the storms of the revolu- 
tion, of the restoration, and Jes trois jours, still flourishing in France, when 
all other orders have been trampled under foot.” 


At no time and in no respect, in the art of cookery, are the 
English allowed to have been able to vie with the French. Welch 
mutton may have been introduced by the Tudors; Scotch Broth, 
Cocky-leeky, and the ‘‘ chieftain of the pudding race,” the Haggis, 
immigrated with James the First, throwing back “ English cook- 
ery to its brute elements.”” Queen Anne, to be sure, ‘‘ was a 
divine-righted cook ;” but with the accessions of the House of 
Hanover, there was little improvement; so that, ‘it soon became 
an admitted axiom that, to procure a good dinner in England, it 
was necessary to procure a good cook from France.” Listen, John 
Bull, and throw away your roast beef and plumb-pudding! Even 
the ambition and efforts of George the Fourth to elevate the national 
as well as the royal kitchen, are declared to have been a failure. 
But be she right or wrong concerning these mighty affairs, Lady 
Morgan has with power and elegance launched her satire from the 
blue apron battery. 

Lady Chatterton’s “ Home Sketches and Foreign Recollections”’ 
are far less affected, and are much more feminine in their tone, than 
what we have just now been quoting. Her sympathies are kindlier, 
more natural, and touching. And yet she is buoyant and naive, 
as well as shrewd and philosophic; while her sentiments are her 
own and unborrowed. Indeed the great charm of the work lies in 
this,—that while her mind is fine, pure, and feminine, she seems to 
utter nothing but its irrepressible genuine language. 

These utterances are on all manner of subjects, and on very 
different occasions. It seems as if nothing ever came amiss for 
description, reflection, or for recollection as a story. Her memory 
or diary is always open for a new record, without connexion with 
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anything that has preceeded, and which, in the present volumes, at 
least, is made to stand by itself. The work therefore consists of 
almost an endless variety of things, inserted upon no assignable 
principle, unless the very general link which sequence of travel at 
home and abroad be deemed such, and the uniformity of feeling, 
sentiment, and taste be held as the harmonious and clear atmosphere 
in which her thoughts never cease to reside. 

Lady Chatterton’s pages begin in England, where rustic as well 

as noble and royal themes engage her. Ireland is her next field, 
which she rendered so charming in her “ Rambles.” ‘Then Scot- 
land for a short time occupies her ; after which come Germany and 
I'rance. Wherever she goes, whatever visit she pays, she contrives 
to pick up interesting anecdotes, scenes for her sketch-book, charac- 
ters, legends, superstitions, incidents and criticisms; or to render 
such subjects interesting and delightful, by reverie, fancy, pithy 
remark, or elevated and impressive moralizing. It is impossible 
to open at any page, and not for the eye in a moment to alight upon 
pleasant or arresting passages, and where the knack of the ‘writer is 
not at once apparent. We must be guided in our selections, how- 
ever, by the amount of space which the samples will occupy; nor is 
this much to be regretted, seeing that the shortest is illustrative 
always, at least, of the author’s mind. 

Even her stories of every-day life, and her infant recollections, 
are attractive and frequently valuable. Her very egotism is agree- 
able, and her personal disclosures acceptable. ‘l'ake for our first 
example an uncalled for, but pleasant apology for her book-making, 
which may be compared or contrasted with the extract from the 
prefatory address of Sir Charles and Lady Morgan. Says our pre- 
sent author :— 


‘“*T adore a library, and should be glad to think that some volumes of my 
thoughts might slumber on its dusty shelves. Yes; even if they were 
never read, it seems to me a pleasant sort of tomb for the mind—an appro- 
priate abode of repose for the best and most genuine part of ourselves. To 
publish our thoughts and writings is often considered presumptuous ; but 
sure without reason, for no one is obliged to read our productions if they do 
not like. To talk is not reckoned presumptuous ; yet, if we consider well, 
there is, in reality, more presumption in doing so than in writing. I have 
never been able to enjoy the pleasure which many experience in uttering 
their real thoughts and feelings. ‘The idea that my conversation will bore 
people haunts me, and continually shuts my mouth. But I never feel this 
when writing, because I know that no one need read a word if they do not 
choose. Our best friends may tell us they have not read our books, and run 
no risk of being considered rude ; but who could safely refuse to listen to 
our uttered thoughts, or venture to betray impatience and inattention? I 
have therefore great pleasure in writing, because I feel that people may 
most independently throw down my book whenever they like. Another 
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liberty, too, which friends and the public may take with authors, is, that 
they may abuse their books,—a liberty which can seldom be ventered on in 
conversation. And yet it is called presumptuous to write—to do a thing 
which entails no forbearance, no ceremony, no annoyance on any one! I 
do not mean by this to imply that I am at all insensible to the fate of my 
writings : on the contrary, I have no wish to hear or see my works neglected 
or abused ; but still, if either of these two evils happen to me, I must derive 
consolation from the reflection that it is better to endure than to have lived 
on in continual dumbness. An author generally receives but little praise 
from his own relations and those who have lived much with him, because 
they have generally been deceived in his character. The most common 
motive which actuates amateur writers is a desire for sympathy—a longing 
to be more fully understood and appreciated in early life, seldom take the 
trouble to write, or, indeed, to aim at excellence in any particular pursuit. 
This observation may be applied in some degree, also, to amateur painters 
and musicians. Now, no one likes to have been deceived in the characters 
of those whom they have known from childhood ; and, therefore, a person 
who gives utterance, either in writing, painting, or music, to ideas which 
had been a long time concealed, is sure to cause a feeling of humiliation to 
those who have been deceived in him. Some people do not discover, till 
late in life, how to express their sentiments, while others are able to do so 
in early youth. Some never! And yet I believe many feel at times, as 
Rogers expresses so beautifully, that 


‘ Passions that slept are stirring in his frame : 
Thoughts undefined, feelings without a name? 
And some not here called forth may slumber on 
Till this vain pageant of a world is gone ; 
Lying too deep for things which perish here, 
Waiting for life but in a nobler sphere.’ 


All these wishes to be understood, to develope our feelings, and make them 
plain to others, may be very foolish. But we cannot help clinging to the 
hope that even if those who seem to have known us intimately do not com- 
prehend us, our writings may still procure sympathy for us among total 
strangers.” 


There is novelty in this apologistic introduction, and glimpses of 
character. England and Ireland must furnish us with the rest of 
our extracts. Here are the reminiscences of a visit to St. Anne’s 


Hill :-— 


** Saturday.——Just returned from an interesting drive to St. Anne’s Hill, 
enchanted with its owner, Mrs. Fox, widow of the great statesman. It is 
astonishing how averse we are to call any celebrated character by the term 
Mr., or even any other title which may belong tothe generality of common- 
place people. I have quite this feeling towards the dear old lady we this 
day visited. She received us most kindly. There is an ease about her, 
and a spirituality in her discourse, which even such an unsocial person as 
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myself enjoyed. She is upwards of ninety ; has a fine countenance, rather 
on a large scale, singularly animated eyes, in which the malicious fun of 
early youth still sparkles; but this roguish expression is tempered by a 
broad and benevolent-looking forehead, full of good organs, and a kindly 
smiling mouth. Her teeth, evidently her own, are in good preservation ; 
and she Jaughingly said she had just began to wear her own hair. It is of 
areddish auburn, mingled, but not profusely, with grey. She entered 
most warmly into the subject of elections, and told several funny anecdotes 
of Tory bribery. * * * These two rooms command one of the love- 
liest South of England views I ever beheld. The low windows open on a 
luxuriantly blooming parterre, interspersed with sloping lawns and magni- 
ficent forest-trees. In the middle distance are seen old English places, with 
their beautiful parks, villages, and church-steeples ; and far away, blue 
wavy hills and wooded plains are lost in the glowing horizon. It was one 
of those gleamy picturesque days which add much to the beauty of all 
scenery ; a day on which dark masses of cloud cast a steady shade over 
portions of the landscape, while the bright parts are now and then dimmed 
by light shadows from the fleeting vapours above. There are few spots 
where Nature has done so much to form a beautiful site for a garden as at 
St. Anne’s Hill; and fewer still have been laid out by a mind so full of 
taste as that of Fox. ‘The sunny dells and shady groves, the cool mid-day 
seat and evening bower, seem all calculated to afford repose and enjoyment 
to a spirit wearied with political cares. Antique statues are placed exactly 
where their graceful forms adorn the surrounding scenery, without (as is 
often the case in foreign gardens) disturbing the eye by a want of harmony 
with the scene, or indicating a love of display in the possessor.” 


Again :— 


“Over the large antique chair in which the old lady sat, there hangs a 
beautiful picture by Sir J. Reynolds: it is of a young and cunning-looking 
girl, holding in her hand a trap with a mouse in it. She appears to enjoy 
the disappointed anxiety of a cat, who is endeavouring to get at the little 
prisoner. ‘ That picture,’ said Mrs. Fox, ‘ was painted for the French ambas- 

sador ; and when he was obliged to go away on account of that horrible revo- 
lution, Mr. Fox bought it. ‘Tt has been in the possession of no one else.’ 
The cunning and intellectual expression of the girl’s face, she used to think, 
strongly resembled a pretty daughter of Lord S——; she was a very quick, 
clever child, and his natural daughter. A gentleman asked her one day by 
what name they called her, and on replying that it was ‘ Drake,’ he said, ‘ Oh, 
I shall remember that, for it is so like duck!’ The girl tossed her pretty 
head, and asked, ‘And pray, what name do they call you ?’—‘ My name,’ 
said he, is ‘Porter.’ ‘Oh, then I shall remember that, because it’s so like 


beer.’ ”’ 


Many of her anecdotes and traits of character are capital, and 
admirably given. ‘Takethis as aspecimen in little: Lady Chatterton 
had been at Richmond, and at Lord Sidmouth’s mansion ; and she 
has this to tell, after that visit : 
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‘In one respect the picture differsfrom the one I remember and also from 
the original at Hampton Court: thesubject is the inspection of the Tenth 
Hussars, the Prince of Wales’s regiment, by the King. It is singular 
enough, that in this copy the figure of the Prince is omitted; which was 
done by the King’s desire, and is a striking and rather comical proof of the 
dislike wnich he felt towards his son. When the Prince became King, he 
dined here, and remarked to Lord S—— that his portrait had been omitted, 
and hinted that it ought to be restored. This, however, was evaded; and 
the copy remains in its original state.” 


Her Ladyship cherishes a tolerant, yet a sweetly religious spirit. 
She remarks :— 


“In the ‘ Life of Wilberforce,’ it is said of Scott’s novels, ‘ Never scarcely 
did he lay down these fascinating volumes without repeating his complaint, 
that they should have so little moral or religious object. They remind me, 
said he, ‘ of a giant spending his strength in cracking nuts. I would rather 
go to render up my accounts at the last day carrying with me ‘ The Shep- 
herd of Salisbury Plain,’ than bearing the load of all those volumes, full as 
they are of genius.’ I do not quite agree with Wilberforce in this, but still 
it is true that there is not any great religious tendency in Scott’s writings. 
This I think is because they are the offspring of a mind, certainly not irre- 
ligious, but too innately good to feel the habitual necessity of religion to 
keep it in order. Some few characters there are, even in this evil world, 
who seem so well disposed, as scarcely to require the curb of religion. It 
is difficult for them to comprehend the absolute necessity of being guided 
in all things by the precepts of the Gospel, and therefore they do not see 
the great importance of instilling these precepts into the minds of others.” 


We are over to the Emerald Isle, and fall in with the Trappists 
of Mont Mellerie :— 


** The crops, enclosures, and planting of this extraordinary establishment, 
are truly wonderful, when we consider that seven years ago it was a wild 
mountain. Our wonder increased when we approached the buildings. 
They are of great extent, and though not finished, are advancing rapidly 
towards completion. We were told that the change of habits in the popu- 
lation of this mountain district since the establishment of the Trappists, is 
very remarkable. It was a notoriously lawless neighbourhood, where out- 
laws and stolen sheep were sure to be found. Now nothing can be more 
peaceable. The results of labour, judiciously applied, must also be of im- 
mense advantage ; and the system of the establishment insures this appli- 
cation. The works of each department are directed by clever men, who by 
study become informed of all the recent discoveries, and are enabled thus to 
give the best instruction. We were very courteously received by the Su- 
perior, who showed us all over the establishment. He has a most benevo- 
lent countenance, full of Christian humility, yet quite devoid of that cringing 
and servile expression I have sometimes remarked in Italian monks. He 
first took us through the garden; where the only flowers they have yet 
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cultivated were blooming over the few graves of deceased brethren. The 
sun was shining upon them and upon the painted glass window of the chapel 
near. I was struck with the idea that these poor men must enjoy a more 
firm conviction of future bliss than most people. Their own daily fare is 
hard, and apparently miserable. No luxury, no ornament of any kind, is 
visible in those parts of the building in which they dwell. The garden, too, 
only contains common vegetables for their use; but the church is highly 
decorated. They expend all their money, all their ingenuity, in embellish- 
ing the temple of the God they serve; and they cause flowers to bloom on 
the graves of those who are gone, as if to show that real bliss can only be 
found in a hereafter. ‘There are about seventy monks in the establishment, 
all English and Irish. They were invited to return to France, but refused. 
Some of them were men of rank and fortune ; but once a brother, all dis- 
tinction ceases. Their dress is a white cloth robe, over it a black cape, with 
long ends reaching before nearly to the feet, and a pointed hood of the same 
dark hue. The effect of these singularly-attired and silent beings in the 
carpenter’s shop, where seven or eight were at work, was very striking : it 
seemed almost as if we were visiting another world and another race. 
Strict silence towards each other is observed, and their mode of life is very 
severe. They rise at two o’clock every morning, both summer and winter ; 
yet they do not partake of their first meal untileleven o’clock. They never 
eat meat or eggs, and have only two meals in the day. The second is at 
six; and we saw what was preparing for it—brown bread, stir--about, and 
potatoes. The latter are boiled by steam; and a prayer is said by the 
monks just before they are turned out of the huge boiler, and carried 
in wooden bowls to the refectory. We also visited their dairy, where they 
make the best butter in the neighbourhood, by a peculiar method, in which 
the hand is not used. The dormitory is fitted up with a number of wooden 
boxes on both sides. Each box is open at the top, and contains the small 
bed and a crucifix, and just room enough for the brother to dress and per- 
form his devotions. The chapel is very large; and the monks are now 
decorating the altar and seats with very rich carving. It is entirely done 
by themselves ; and we were told that some of the best carvers and gilders 
were rich men, who of course had never even tried to do anything of the 
kind till after they became monks. It is the same, too, with those who now 
dig the fields, and plant potatoes, and break stones, and make mortar. With 


all this hard life of deprivation and labour, the monks appear happy and very 
healthy.” 








Art. XV.—A Selection from Unpublished Papers of the Right Reverend 
William Warburton, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Gloucester. By the 
Rev. Francis Kitrv—er, M.A. London: Nichols and Son. 

Reavers will meet with a great deal of entertaining matter in this 

volume. It is Warburtonian throughout. There is not a paper in 

it, or a letter, that bears not the sterling stamp of the great con- 
troversialist, whose sarcasm was a sledge-hammer, often coarse in 
its strokes and striking at an unfair angle, but sure to produce both 
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the wound and the noise intended; so that friends as well as foes 
had reason to dread him. And then he was so relentless that no 
reply or remonstrance could effect any other change in him than to 
return to the assault with a keener and heavier force, alike regard- 
less of what became his priestly office, or the injustice he might 
commit. In fact, it appears as if he never supposed he could do 
wrong, and that although he stood alone, all the world must be in 
error but himself. Hence many of his characteristic excellences, as 
well as defects, paradoxes, and sins. 

This volume is a valuable and often an amusing addition to the 
literature of a late generation, and will recal many interesting re- 
collections to those who were eager students half a century ago, of 
many subjects then in vogue connected with Church and State, con- 
troversies in religion, and even with regard to the characters of cele- 
brated men who had then just retired from the public stage, or were 
about to bid farewell to sublunary affairs ; while, to the general reader 
of fewer years, it will convey a vivid and a real notion of the 
times in which Warburton combated and flourished, as well as of 
the giant himself. 

If that cause which Warburton undertook to defend had reason to 
fear that he might damage it by some erratic illustration or ebulli- 
tion of sentiment,—if even personal friends might tremble when he 
took up the pen, it is not to be imagined that he would, when of- 
fended, spare his own cloth, or the great seats of theological learn- 
ing. For instance, he was so wroth that the champions of the two 
Universities did not attack Bolingbroke’s sceptical writings, that 
he characterized them and their Jabours in the following strain :— 


‘Half of them are hunting after old Hebrew roots, and the other half 
after more substantial diet. The polemic hands, so famed of old, lie at pre- 
sent like Bay’s army at Brentford, somewhere incognito. A famous Ger- 
man philosopher lately discovered the art of preserving annual insects for a 
number of years in gums and varnish. Who knows but some provident 
prelate, in his great care for the church, has, in this long time of peace, 
been laying up these useless gentlemen in pickle, to be brought out fresh 
against some great day of action. The day is now approaching; and I 
fancy if one could be admitted to their retreat, where 1 suppose they may 
be piled up in order, like billets in a wood-hole, we should see them, though 
yet in their aurelia state, begin to wag their tails, and discover signs of 
their returning vigour. But if this be only my fancy, and we have none of 
those bodies in reserve, we are in a very bad way, unless the country militia 
prove better than they used to be.” 


Combine or contrast this with his reasons for the Bishops not 
often speaking in the House of Lords :— 


“ March 22, 1770,—The Duke of Cumberland came up to us as we were 
sitting in a knot upon our bench, and talking of what was then passing. He 
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said, ‘My Lords, it is observed that you always keep silence, and except you 
(addressing himself to me), IT never heard any of the Bishops speak.’ Sir,’ 
said I, ‘whenever I hear religion or the bench insulted, your Royal High- 
ness shall hear me speak in their vindication.’ ‘Aye; but why will not your 
Lordship speak on other occasions?’ ‘Sir,’ replied J, ‘ haranguing in this 
assembly is a trade like other trades, and generally the Bishops come to this 
bench so far advanced in years as to be too old to learn. Besides, sir,’ said 
I, ‘we have been long accustomed to severe reason and exact method; so 
that we should be as much at a loss to talk nonsense as some others, more 
habituated, to talk sense.” 


Here are some of his “ Thoughts on Various Subjects :”— 


“In your commerce with the great, if you would have it turn to your 
advantage, you should endeavour, if the person be of great abilities, to 
make him satisfied with you; if he be of none, to make him satisfied with 
himself.” 


Again :—- 


*‘ Lord Clarendon lived in an age of great geniuses; and it is remark- 
able that in drawing the various characters he generally observes that they 
were small-sized, or inconveniently shaped. That was an age of little great 
men ; this is an age of great little men.” 


There is a correspondence between the Bishop and Sterne in this 
volume that shows how the great controversialist dreaded the wit of 
the lighter satirist ; and the geutle style in which remonstrance is 
employed is evidence that Warburton wished to propitiate the au- 
thor of Tristram Shandy. On one occasion the dignitary thus ex- 
presses himself :— 


**You have it in your power to make that which is an amusement to your- 
self and others useful to both: at least you should, above all things, beware 
of its becoming hurtful to either, by any violations of decency and good 
manners: but I have already taken such repeated liberties of advising 
you on that head, that to say more would be needless, or perhaps unaccept- 
able.” 


Sterne replies— 


* Be assured, my Lord, that willingly and knowingly I will give no offence 
to any mortal by any thing which I think can look like the least violation 
either of decency or good manners, and yet, with all the caution of a heart 
void of offence or intention of giving it, I may find it very hard, in writing 
such a book as Tristram Shandy, to mutilate every thing in it down to the 
prudish humour of every particular. I will, however, do my best—though 
laugh, my Lord, I will, and as loud as I can too.” 


The truth is, that Warburton at one time lived in fear lest he 
should figure in Tristram Shandy. 
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To another of Warburton’s letters, in which certain suspicions 
had been expressed with regard to Sterne’s hand in some gross 
publication which was making a noise, the following manly and cha- 
racteristic answer, among other things, was given :— 


‘These strokes in the dark, with the many kicks, cuffs, and bastinadoes 
TI openly get on all sides of me, are beginning to make me sick of this fool- 
ish humour of mine, of sallying forth into this wide and wicked world to 
redress wrongs, &c. of which I shall repent as sorely as ever Sancho Panza 
did of his in following his evil genius of a Don Quixote through thick and 
thin; but as the poor fellow apologised for it, so must I: ‘it was my ill- 
fortune and my errantry, and that’s all that can be said on’t’. Otherwise, I 
wish from my heart I had never set pen to paper, but continued hid in the 
quiet obscurity in which I had so long lived; I was quiet, for I was below 
envy and yet above want; and indeed so very far above it, that the idea of 
it never once entered my head in writing; and as I am now 200. a-year 
further from the danger of it than I was then, I think it never will; for I 
declare I have all I wish or want in this world, being in my calculation of 
money, all out, as rich as my friend Garrick, whose goodness of heart and 
honest cowardice in keeping so far out of the way of temptation, I neverthe- 
less esteem and admire.” 


The editor’s share in this entertaining volume is by no means 
striking, either as tothe manner of his spirit, or the kind and quan- 
tity of the matter. The book, however, ought to be added to every 
previous edition of Warburton’s works ; nor can his life be fully and 
properly understood without these papers. 

In the pages before us we have, besides a “‘ Summary of the 
Argument of the Divine Legation of Moses,” a miscellaneous col- 
lection of articles, often mere fragments, or as it were, random opi- 
nions, uttered, however, with oracular confidence, on literary as well 
as theological and polemical topics or occasions ; also a quantity of 
general correspondence ; besides several charges and sermons. 





Art. XVI.—Ludwig Tieck’s Gesammelte Novellen. Vermehrt und Ver- 
bessert. (Ludwig Tieck’s Collected Tales. Enlarged and Improved.) 


8 vols. Breslau. 
ENTERTAINING as we do no little esteem for Herr Tieck’s literary 
character, we cannot but regret that the current of his fame has 
hitherto run so smoothly : we fear it is destined to encounter a rude 
re-action, and that his genius from being extravagantly over- 
rated will, according to the world’s laudable custom in such cases, 
be punished by unjust depreciation and neglect. Tieck has long 
maintained a high place amongst the foremost spirits of his nation, 
and now stands confessedly at the head of its living authors, the 
death of Goéthe having left him in undisputed possession of the 
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literary sovereignty of Germany. Nor has accident alone bestowed 
on him an eminence his natural claims to which meet with any 
scepticism among his subjects. ‘The Schlegels had put him for- 
ward as Goéthe’s rival in the fulness of the great man’s fame and 
strength ; and though the attempt was as weak as it was splenetic, 
and more calculated to prejudice Tieck’s true reputation than to 
enhance it, still the very fact of his having been measured against that 
leviathan, and that by such critics as the Schlegels, is enough to 
give us an exalted opinion of the merits he possesses in the eyes of 
his countrymen. Notwithstanding all this, or rather exactly be- 
cause of all this, we are convinced that disappointment must be the 
predominant feeling of the English reader on perusing the tales of 
this first of modern German authors. In these tales, regarded as 
models in Germany, the Englishman will frequently be struck by 
the absence of qualities he has been accustomed to consider the 
most essential in fictions purporting to treat of real life. He will 
find in them indeed wit, humour, fancy, subtlety of thought, 
felicity of language, and, pervading them all, rather dimly felt than 
practically impressed, a kindly spirit of moderation in judgment and 
feeling, that were it less obscurely transcendental,—would it but 
more invest itself in the forms of palpable reality,—would win from 
us the gracious names of common sense and charity. But this high 
praise is marred by the want of living interest in the narrative. 
Tieck holds up to nature no mirror reflecting with life-like accu- 
racy the forms, the actions, and the passions of this busy world; he 
neither unlocks the deep fountain of our tears, nor agitates us with 
fear and hope, nor startles us from the repose of our easy chair with 
the earthquake of inextinguishable laughter. We read his tales 
with pleasure, alloyed it may be now and then with a sense of tedi- 
ousness, and we insensibly acquire for their author as we proceed 
the esteem and regard that is due to a kindly, honourable, and dis- 
cerning nature ; but we never as we read forget the book, ourselves, 
and all surrounding objects, to be borne away in the spirit into 
other scenes, and to live, and feel, and suffer, and enjoy in the per- 
sons of other men: we never lose our consciousness of our own 
locality, nor for a moment forget its topographical distinctness from 
Thebes or Athens. ‘The truth is, the story is with Tieck for the 
most part a matter of minor consideration ; what wonder is it then 
if it should be of till less importance for the reader? Its principal 
use is toserve as a vehicle for light sketches of character, and witty 
sallies, and above all for discussions and dissertations on _philo- 
sophy, literature, and art. Such a form it is obvious can have few 
intrinsic charms; it imposes on the author difficulties to be over- 
come, rather than it rids him, in attracting the reader’s attention: 
and herein lies the peculiar triumph of Tieck’s genius that he does 
throw a grace over this unpromising form, and by the influence of a 
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style in the highest degree clear, and racy, and tinged with the warm 
colouring of a poetic fancy, engage and long sustain the reader’s 
interest. ‘T’o this may perhaps in some measure be attributed the 
excessive praise bestowed by some English critics on Herr Tieck’s 
latter tales. Our admiration of them is somewhat akin to what 
we accord to the clever performances of the Italian fantoccini: the 
actors are but puppets ; in the language they are supposed to utter, 
we recognise throughout the voice of the man in the box, under all 
the disguises it assumes, and our admiration of the skill evinced in 
making the most of such imperfect mechanism induces us to over- 
value the intrinsic merit of the exhibition. The Germans indeed 
seem to consider the action of the puppets as more natural than 
nature itself ;—according to them truth abides alone in the concep- 
tions of the poet’s mind, and the phenomena of actual life are but 
its travestie. Thus Sternberg exalts Tieck far above Sir Walter 
Scott, because the latter forsooth displays but the lower artistic 
power of setting before us the very flesh and blood of humanity, 
treading a soil every feature of which we behold as in actual vision, 
while Tieck, disdaining such mere journeywork, imparts to us the 
sublimities of a more ethereal poetry. Weown we are not suf: 
ficiently German to be penetrated by the force of this criticisin. 

Our specimens of 'Tieck’s style shall be taken from the Jahrmarkt 
(The Fair). The subject is one to which the discursive manner of 
our author is not unfitly applicable. The Jahrmarkt often indeed 
seems to solicit and creditably to sustain comparison with ‘ Head- 
long Hall’ and the other works of the same author—surely no slight 
proof of its merit :— 


‘In a spacious and pleasantly situated village, dwelt a parson, who led 
an easy comfortable life, for his means were good, and he was neither op- 
pressed with an excessive weight of learning, nor suffered from gout or any 
other bodily infirmity. Herr Gottfried was content with his condition,and 
troubled himself but little about the course of the world. His good lady 
was even a quieter soul than he, and Rosina,their only child, grew up in pla- 
cid retirement, and every night laid her head contentedly on her pillow, 
except when it put her in a pet that she had not seen her dear Fritz the 
whole day. 

‘* The latter, the Amtmann’s hopeful son, who had grown up with her, 
was a shrewd and active sportsman, a dear lover of romances and tales of 
wonder, an honest-hearted lad, totally inexperienced in the ways of the 
world, since he had never quit his village, nor received any other instruction 
than that of the old schoolmaster. 

** People cannot always enjoy contentment, even when they would seem 
to be nursed in its very lap. The members of the two households, who 
daily saw each other, when they read books of voyages and travels, often 
dreamed of bold flights into the distant world, of the wonderful adventures 
they would be so sure and so glad to encounter: but the most zealous on 
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these occasions in imagining all possible contingencies was the Amtmann’s 
lady, though she never purposed leaving the great straggling amtshouse, 
being such a martyr to the gout that it was with difficulty she could descend 
the steps to enjoy a turn in the garden on a summer evening. 

** Thus it came to pass at last that for two years it had been resolved to 
journey in the Amtmann’s great coach to the capital, which was just 15 
German miles (60 Engl.) from the village. Sometimes however the journey 
was put offon account of the harvest, sometimes the great festivals of the 
‘Church interfered with it; and Fritz, when he had an opportunity of con- 
versing confidentially with his dear Rosina, would often predict that the 
affair would come to nothing, but that the talkative old people would expend 
all their travelling spirit in endless plans, and projects, and preparations. 
In all probability the young prophet’s words would have been fulfilled, had 
not the party been enlarged since spring by the presence of a stranger, who 
had the art by reiterated attempts to overcome the vacillation of the old folks, 
and to stir up their wavering resolution to enterprize and action. 

** Herr Titus was the proprietor of a petty estate, situated some miles off, 
in a mountain wood, buried deep in rocks, and almost inaccessible on account 
of the bad roads. It being well ascertained, or evil tongues having propa- 
gated the report, that when he received a visit, and damaged and shattered 
carriages stood at last before the door of his small house, he was never 
prepared to receive his guests, his friends and acquaintances had long given 
up the practice of calling on him there. The story even ran that an ex- 
jager, who officiated under him in the combined qualities of valet, groom, 
and cook, had given it out, that the principal use his master made of an old 
watch-tower,which he often mounted, was to spy out over the valley, so that 
if a chaise was any where to be seen taking its way in the direction of his 
mansion, he might forthwith hide himself in the thickest of the wood. The 
multifarious servant was then instructed to tell the stranger his master had 
unfortunately gone to the capital to remain four weeks, on law business, or 
that he was gone to attend the death-bed of an old uncle, and the time of 
his return was quite uncertain. Whether this were slander or truth, never 
did the courteous and grateful Titus omit to visit on his lean hack those who 
had sought to surprise him, and touchingly to express his deep regret that 
he had so very narrowly missed the pleasure of their company, and to beg 
they would allow him to enjoy under their hospitable roof a welcome indem- 
nification for the cruelty of his stars. Accordingly it had become a matter 
of course all through the province to receive the visits of Herr Titus, and as 
soon as he was seen from a distance, or the sound of his horse’s hoofs was 
heard, his chamber and his bed were forthwith prepared for him. Now 
this arrangement was manifestly very much to the advantage of the gentry, 
persons of official station, and the clergy; for Herr Titus was a pleasant 
companion, a lively, polite gentleman, who could converse with every body 
on his favourite topics, was full of anecdote and gossip, knew the chronicle 
of the whole country, was read in book lore, and was not unacquainted with 
court politics. In his youth he had very nearly been a soldier had not his 
father happened just then to die suddenly, and his extensive inheritance with 
its complicated duties and contingencies confined him to his native land. 
He never ceased to bewail his misfortune, that stern duty should at so deci- 
sive a moment have paralysed his powerful arm.” 
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Guided by this daring spirit the whole party, with the exception 
of the invalid lady, abandon the still and dreamy waters of their 
little land-locked creek to brave the multitudinous ocean of the 
capital, and to toss on the yeasty billows of a German fair. Their 
decision taken, they stand aghast at their own boldness; the perils 
they are about to encounter are manifold, vast and unknown; but 
hope and fancy, those twin stars lighting the path of all adventure, 
lure them on. Great things are to be achieved by each and all en- 
gaged in the enterprise. The parents hope to see their children 
return after an absence of eight or ten days, with a stock of worldly 
wisdom and experience on which they may ruminate in peace for the 
rest of their existence. ‘lhe young people look on the project as a 
godsend for their love, which according to the invariable rule in such 
cases, had hitherto not “run smooth,” though its ruffling had cer- 
tainly been of the gentlest kind, and in strict keeping with the 
noiseless life about them. It was the lion roaring like a sucking 
dove. The wealthy amtmann’s pride of place revolted against an 
alliance with the parson’s obscure house; still he did not prevent 
the young people seeing each other as much as ever, contenting 
himself with watching them closely. ‘‘ He confided in the parson, 
who in his simplicity of soul approved and favoured his plans, and 
in the integrity and obedience of the young people.” ‘The amtmann 
hoped amidst the confluence of visitors brought together from all 
parts of the world to the fair, to collect intelligence on a subject 
equally interesting to his affectionate feelings as to his family pride. 
He had an ungodly younger brother, who ran away from his friends 
with a set of gipsies at the age of seven, since which time the elder 
brother had given himself no trouble to enquire after the scamp’s 
fortunes, thinking them not likely to redound much to the credit of 
the family. Recently, however, he had chanced to hear from a 
pedlar an account of a wealthy, highly-respected, and extensively 
connected gentleman, a frequent visitor of the capital, but whose 
name the pedlar was not acquainted with. IT'rom a variety of 
minute indications the amtmann was disposed to believe that this 
was no other than his long lost brother, towards whom, now that 
he fancied him rich and noble, his bowels yearned with fraternal 
fondness; and he resolved, if his conjecture should be well-founded, 
to renew the nobility of the name of Lindwurm, dormant for some 
four or five centuries. ‘The parson, too, has arun-a-way to look after, 
a pupil he has had no tidings of for five-and-twenty years, and, 
worse than that, for whom he has received no payment. A letter 
unexpectedly arrives, enquiring after the scapegrace, and promising 
the parson the amount due to him on his account with interest, and 
a gratuity besides, if he can give the writer a satis!actory account of 
his whereabouts. Besides this, the parson has another scheme in 
his head, nothing less than winning a /erne or great prize in the 
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lottery. ‘The numbers 13, 25, and 3:3 have been repeatedly pre- 
sented to him in the most extraordinary way, in visions by night, 
and in actual appearances by day; and though he is too good a 
Christian to be at all tinctured with superstition, he argues very 
rightly that it would betray an obstinacy by no means savouring of 
wisdom, to shut one’s eyes to so remarkable a phenomenon because 
it was not susceptible of an explanation on the principles of modern 
science. Lastly, Herr Titus hopes to find at the fair a publisher 
who will have discernment enough to recognise the merit of a 
romance he takes with him in manuscript. He wishes to make 
some observations of character that may enable him to give the last 
finish to his work ; above all, he ardently desires to make acquaint- 
ance with a first-rate rogue and vagabond, the provincial specimens 
of that class he has hitherto met with being vulgar and common- 
place, and unworthy the notice of a literary connoisseur. 

Seidom has history recorded an expedition all the objects of 
which so fully succeeded as did those of our adventurers ; except 
indeed that Herr ‘Titus did not sell his manuscript. The better 
however for his fame that he did not: the observations he made at 
the fair furnished him with rich materials for enlarging its philoso- 
phy, and brightening and deepening its colours, and of this the 
world will no doubt have proof in due time. Tor the rest he has been 
particularly fortunate: he has been on terms of the most cordial 
intimacy with a distinguished and very gentlemanly thief and 
swindler, the head of a very extensively organized association, and 
he has been on the point of marrying the chief of his female staff. 
‘Che amtmann discovered in the same eminent individual his long 
lost brother ; the parson detected his pupil in another public man, 
introduced him to his wealthy relations, and received from them the 
most substantial proofs of their gratitude. Moreover he obtained 
a splendid prize in the lottery, and being now a wealthy man he was 
able to treat on advantageous terms with the somewhat humbled 
amtmann respecting the union between their children, who carried 
home the best of all fairings, the consent of their parents to their 
mutual happiness. It cannot of course be supposed that all these 
great events are brought about without many arduous adventures 
of the personages concerned. When our party arrives in the capi« 
tal they find the public in an unusual state of ferment; the name 
of ** Little Caspar” is in every mouth (this is the professional name 
of the dexterous gentleman with whom Titus made acquaintance 
under the title of Baron von Wandel), and every head is full of the 
thought of detecting and capturing the insatiable victimizer. One 
after the other every gentleman of our party is identified with the 
master swindler ; the parson is roughly used and narrowly escapes 
a ducking ; the amtmann and his son [ritz are put in the stocks. 
Titus is apprehended by an enterprising bookseller to whom he is 
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recommended by his friend the baron to offer his manuscript, tied 
to a chair, and exhibited to an eager concourse of spectators rush- 
ing to see a “ real Jive thief,” and delighted to enjoy the spectacle 
at the cost of purchasing one of the spirited publisher’s books :— 
and poor innocent Rosina is taken before the police as a supposed 
accomplice of the dashing lady who steals the heart of our suscepti- 
ble friend Titus and the jewels of the merchants. So much for 
epitomizing life and experience of the world’s ways within the com- 
pass of a week ! 

One of the first sights visited by our party after their arrival is a 
collection of wax figures, and here the following scene occurs :— 


** Suddenly the amtmann hurried into a corner and beckoned to his com- 
panions to follow him. Here stood a figure in an old-fashioned gala dress, 
with laced coat, silk stockings, sword and chapeau-bras, and a grinning 
smile on its broad coarsely-coloured countenance. ‘ Well, vicar,’ said the 
amtmann gaily, ‘do you know who this is ?’ 

‘** * No,’ said the other, ‘and yet a sort of dim recollection floats before 
me of having somewhere seen this face.’ 

“© * Pooh! pooh!’ said the amtmann testily, ‘ only look at the clothes. ‘It 
is now about five or six years since a travelling artist came into my district, 
and was entertained at my table. As I treated him obligingly, he felt a 
wish to take my likeness ; he copied, and modelled, and coloured, and all 
the rest of it, moulding in wax included. He gave me no rest till I sold 
him my oldest gala suit at a moderate price, and this I consented to do at last, 
because, as my wife remarked, I could never use it again, the fashion being 
quite out of date. Now you see this man, who very likely is related to the 
proprietor of the exhibition, has placed my figure here out of gratitude 
amongst all these illustrious and renowned individuals. For do but look a 
little closer and you cannot fail to recognise my physiognomy, though possi- 
bly the likeness may not be in the highest degree striking.’ 

** Every one now recognised the amtmann in his quondam garments, and 
Fritz was highly delighted to see his papa standing in such respectable com- 
pany. ‘ Aye,’ exclaimed Titus, ‘you stand here between Frederick the 
Great and Voltaire, you need not be ashamed of the society you have fallen 
into.’ 

“Some young people had now come up, and the parson requested the 
accomplished Titus to see to the number in the catalogue, and read to them 
the description given in it of their worthy friend. ‘Titus read :— 

*** This countenance so lighted with talent, with its keen expressive 
smile ——’ 

“The amtmann coloured and bowed, saying in a low voice, ‘I cannot but 
blush to think that this indulgent judgment should be so universally pro- 
claimed to the world. It is very flattering for all that, to be presented in 
this way to one’s indulgent fe'low-countrymen and cotemporaries. Pro- 
ceed, Herr von Titus.’ 

“Titus continued: ‘ With that bearing that thoroughly bespeaks the 
accomplished man of the world, whose life has been conversant solely with 
the most distinguished circles ——’ 
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“ *Flattery, however,’ observed the amtmann parenthetically, ‘and car- 
ried too far.’ 

‘““*With a physiognomy,’ Titus went on, ‘that seems to announce phi- 
lanthropy, benevolence, loftiness of soul, and every exalted virtue——’ 

Really,’ exclaimed the amtmann, again interrupting him, his whole 
face crimsoned with the hue of modesty, ‘I know not how after these eulo- 
giums I shall ever be able to walk the streets. But to thee, my son Fritz, 
let this incident be an encouragement ever to hold fast to the path of recti- 
tude. Thou seest that even concealed merit will not fail to be recognised, 
even from its still retirement will it be drawn forth into the light of day, 
even for silent virtue comes the hour of public acknowledgment, Give me 
thy hand upon it my son, that thou wilt follow in my footsteps.’ Fritz cor- 
dially shook his father’s hand, and looked almost as if he had a mind to ery, 
so great was his emotion. ‘Goon!’ thereupon exclaimed the amtmann 
austerely, drawing himself bolt upright, aud looking proudly in the grinning 
face of his copy. 

** But Titus was all at once attacked with an extraordinary fit of coughing 
that seemed as if it would never end, and his face was terribly distorted as if 
he was on the point of being choked. Fritz slapped the sufferer on the 
back to relieve his smothering, and when the convulsion at last abated the 
exhausted reader continued in a faint voice, 

“** Who could recognize in this charming exterior that scoundrel, the far- 
famed Cartouche, who formerly played so conspicuous a part in Paris? The 
artist has accurately modelled the face from an authentic portrait ; the 
clothes too are the same as those in which the villain used to frequent the 
most distinguished circles 

*‘Itis impossible to describe the rage, the horror, the desperation of the 
amtmaun as he heard this read. ‘ No!’ he roared witha voice of thunder, 
‘this is more than felony, more than treason! Heaven andearth! Is a 
respectable man, an upright subject to endure all this! Worse than to be 
shown up in the vilest lampoon! It is worthy of the stake, it deserves the 
execration of the present and all future generations !’ 

‘* Meanwhile fresh spectators had entered and all pressed inquisitively 
towards the group formed round the vociferating amtmann. ‘The proprietor 
of the exhibition hearing the outcry, rushed in at the same moment, appre- 
hending that some mischief had befallen his figures. Every one asked, 
pushed, shouted,— efforts were made to appease the infuriated amtmann but 
in vain. It was no easy task to hold back the frantic gentleman from his 
effigy and prevent his smashing it to pieces. The proprietor sent for the 
watch, but before they could arrive, the chief magistrate of police appeared 
in the scene of discord, having heard the tumult as he passed by.”’ 


Peace is with the utmost difficulty restored through the interpo- 
sition of this functionary upon terms, one of which is that the offend- 
ing head shall be delivered up to the amtmann, and another sub- 
stituted for it from the artist’s collection. But the amtmann was 
not destined to be rid of the hateful subject so speedily. At the 
hotel dinner the same day the conversation turns on the subject of 
the arts, and an enthusiastic youth exclaims :— 
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‘** We live in times when too many affect to doubt the high, the heavenly 
calling of those daughters of Olympus, yet do instances incessantly occur 
under the most varied circumstances, evincing how near is art to attaining 
the object of its highest aim, namely, the ennobling of the human race. A. 
very remarkable occurrence for example took place this morning, character- 
istic of an epoch in the annals of artistic history. You are aware, friulein, 
that our capital, and even the whole territory, has been for a long while ha- 
rassed by a distinguished bandit, named little Caspar. Rewards have been 
offered for the apprehension of this formidable individual ; the most adroit 
members of the police have done their utmost to search him out and lay 
hands on him ; every possible means has been put in request throughout the 
country to obtain some certain information respecting him, but hitherto in 
vain. There is at present (you ought to see it) a cabinet of wax figures in 
our capital, full of admirable productions, genuine masterpieces of the first 
artists; there is an amazing force in every figure, for the art has recently 
made really giant strides in this respect. Pardon my agitation, fraulein, 
which a colder nature ought perhaps take amiss. To procced then : this 
morning a man of respectable appearance entered the exhibition room with 
a party. It was noticed that his soul was shaken, tears were seen to start 
from his eyes. His longest pause was made before the masterpiece, the 
speaking, inconceivably spirited figure of the notorious Cartouche. One 
might even see the beating of his heart. He sinks on his knees in an atti- 
tude of prayer, and as he rises he says with a countenance radient with su- 
pernal illumination, ‘ Call hither the president of police, I have something 
important to disclose tohim!’ It was done. The magistrate arrives, un- 
certain, curious, his expectation on the rack, when—only think, fair fraulein, 
—do but observe the divine force of art—‘I am touched, I am shaken 
the soul,’ exclaims the unknown, ‘ converted by these heavenly works, a 
new heart has grown up in my bosom—I am,’—cries the large limbed man. 
‘I am little Caspar, whom they have been for years in search of.’ He gives 
himself up; and I leave you to imagine the amazement of the president, 
who at first was utterly unable to comprehend this greatness of soul. The 


whole city is profoundly affected; and as for me, I cannot restrain my 
tears.’ ”’, 


The infection of fashionable morals rapidly seizes upon our simple 
country lovers; they resolve on an elopement, and carry their plan 
into operation in a somewhat singular manner. ‘They give the old 
people the slip as they walk through the fair :— 


** They turned into a side street, and from thence into a smaller one, and 
Fritz endeavoured to discover the quarter he was in search of, and the po- 
sition of which he had accurately imprinted on his memory. ‘ Ah! dear 
Fritz,’ said Rosina, ‘here I am then fairly run away with, a thing that till 
now I had only read of in books. It seems so strange and yet so natural. 


Only a moment ago with my parents and now in the very midst of an 
elopement. 





‘** Aye, my Rosina,’ answered Fritz, ‘such is life. Let us look now 
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for the superintendent’s house ; it must be in yonder street: we shall know 
it by its high gabel.’ 

‘* « How do you feel, Fritz ?’ said Rosina: ‘does your heart beat so like 
mine? To see us now going along in this way, I am sure every one that 
looks at us from the windows must think that we are taking a walk quite 
naturally and in common course, and not a soul in the houses or in the 
streets will ever take it into their heads that you have run away with me.’ 

‘*« Hush !’ said Fritz, ‘do not speak so loud of the dangerous subject, or 
they may lay hands on us and carry us back to our parents by force.’” 


They reach the house of the reverend superintendent, and here 
they witness a curious scene. An enthusiastic tragedian waits on 
the superintendent to divulge to him a deep laid jesuitical scheme he 
has discovered, the object of whichis to introduce Popery into their 
native Protestant state. Pulling a parcel out of his pocket with 
great solemnity and unfolding it, he asked with a triumphant air, 
‘ What do you call this, reverend sir ?”’ 


*** That ?’ said the clergyman amazed, and utterly at a loss to know what 
he meant—‘ to the best of my judgement, that is nothing else than a red- 
herring.’ 

‘** That it is,’ said Zimmer, ‘it is a red-herring, one of those millions 
which our weak magistrates suffer to be sold yearly in the city and through- 
out the whole country.’ 

‘*** But how in the world can this dried fish have any connection with the 
subject of our conversation.’ 

‘“** Patience, reverend pastor,’ said Zimmer. ‘ For two years I have been 
a watchful observer, and now at last my suspicions are converted into cer- 
tainty. ‘This so called red-herring, reverend sir, is to be had for a very 
small coin, consequently is equally accessible to the poor as to the rich. 
Now, observe, with these fish there comes every year into our town a mul- 
titude of men of foreign aspect, speaking astrange dialect, and in a costume 
unlike that of our neighbourhood. ‘These men, and they are in great num- 
bers, come hither from Westphalia or from the borders of Holland, and sit 
them down here at their ease on their chairs, for twelve, fourteen, sixteen 
weeks together, laughing and chatting with their neighbours and the pas- 
sers by,—seeing, observing, investigating everything. And how much does 
each of these suspicious characters sell? Can the capital they invest afford 
so much profit? Can these men so long live upon it and still have some- 
thing to lay by, as they naturally should do, to return in this way again and 
again, and every year in greater numbers? All this gives me no rest, and 
I now think I am justified in positively asserting my long cherished suspi- 
cion. All these red-herring men, these seeming hucksters, are to a man 
disguised jesuits, desciples of jesuits, or fellows in the pay of the order.’ 

‘¢* What, you fancy—’ 

“*Fancy! I am certain: just look here—here—here—what is all 
this ?’ 

“The player pulled out a great quantity of dirty paper from his pocket, 
spread it out, and pointed to it with a triumphant air.—‘ These are pieces of 
waste paper,’ said the clergyman dubiously. 
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“** Waste paper |’ exclaimed Zimmer vehemently. ‘ Do you really be- 
lieve there is any such thing? Observe, here are leaves from a catholic 
catechism ; here are catholic hymns; here an essay on the pope's infalli- 
bility ; here is another on absolution; here we haye no less than a sheet 
from the works of the infamous W eislinger slandering our great Luther. 
The fellow’s writings are now regarded as rare, how comes it that we find 
them used to wrap up redsherrings ? And—what say you to this? Here 
I triumph! Is not this a French leaf of the new school, this a fragment 
from Haller—this a religious fragment from Adam Miiller ?—Well? What 
say you now? Look ye, with every red-herring is a piece of poison dis- 
tributed: there is no poor person who has not received two or three such 
leaves. When the herring is eaten, every syllable is sure to be read ; the 
unfortunate purchaser would think it a sin to throwaway the sheet without 
devouring it too. In wealthy houses there are at least the servant maids 
and men who study these things. Something is sure to stick, the printed 
form has an imposing effect, and fails not to exercise its influence. Oh 
this serpent brood, these Jesuits, these world corruptors, nothing is too small 
for them but they will use it to attain their ends !’” 


When this gentleman had withdrawn, Fritz opened his business 
to the superintendent, told of his own and Rosina’s mutual love, and 
how unable to overcome the unreasonable obstinacy of their parents 
they had at last eloped and runaway together the distance of full 
seven streets. He concluded with requesting his reverence to give 
the blessing of the Church to their union, that so they might return 
home in happiness and their misguided ‘parents be brought to rea- 
son. The superintendent of course remonstrates with ‘the young 
people, and endeavours to persuade them to return quietly to their 
inn, where it is probable they will not have been missed. His good- 
natured efforts are very ungraciously received; [’ritz is worked up 
to a high state of indignation, and tells his reverence, roundly, he 
believes him to be no better than one of those same jesuits the gen- 
tleman with the red-herrings is so meritoriously engaged in un- 
masking, and declares his determination to wander over the whole 
city and country till he somewhere or other finds a clergyman of true 
Protestant principles, who will not refuse to discharge the impe- 
rative duties of his office. Upon this the superintendent changes 
his tone, affects to be overcome by Fritz’s arguments, and leaves the 
room to put on his canonicals previously to performing the marriage 
ceremony :— 


‘He left the room, and Fritz looked triumphantly at his mistress. 
‘What say you now my Rosina?’ he said with a roguish smile: ‘ you see 
it is but to know the right way of going to work with everybody to suc- 
ceed in all you have in view. I have made his reverence look about him, 
and let him know what sort of man he has to do with. In another quarter 
of an hour you will be my own dear little wife.’ 

‘Rosina looked bashfully at him and replied, ‘ But what a dreadful 
thing it is if the man is really a jesuit! I tremble before him.’ 
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“*] was not quite so much in earnest as I pretended,’ said Fritz, ‘1 
rather spoke to frighten him: it is very possible he may have a leaning 
that way, and therefore it was he so cleverly came right round all at once 
when he saw how decided I was.’ 

‘“** What is a jesuit my dear Fritz : I do not rightly know, though I hear 
so much about them.’ 

‘“¢ The matter is rather hard to explain,’ said Fritz, hesitating and with 
some confusion. ‘ You see, my dear, they are at any rate bad men, whose 
object is to pull down our church and bring us all back to superstition. 
They manage the thing too so adroitly that it is very hard to follow their 
track. They are so subtle in their proceedings that many a one is a jesuit 
and does not know it himself. ‘The gentlemanwho was here just now has 
made the discovery, that the fellows come here from distant countries, dis- 
guised as if their business was to sell fish.’ 

«My God! my God!’ cried Rosina wringing her hands in despair, ‘ if 
you should be one of those wicked people, and I should get to be one of 
them without knowing it!’ 

***No, my love !’ said Fritz, taking her hand, ‘ I remain true to the faith of 
my father, and I will make it my care that you shall. not fall off from the 
Protestant doctrine.’ 

*** But if you should already be such a wicked monster, without your 
knowing it ?’? she answered : ‘ what then is the real right doctrine? What 
is superstition all about ? I do not suppose the middle age has anything to 
do with our village of Wandelheim, has it? My father never mentioned a 
word of the thing to me in his lessons.’ 

“* It is only recently the thing is come to the worst, and 1 do not yet 
fully understand it myself,’ said Fritz: ‘the sum of the matter is that I feel 
afraid, and [ will never again eat a red-herring. 1 always had a suspicion of 
them: they really have a right down papist smell. The clean white salt 
herring is quite another creature.’ 

*** But what is all this to us dear Fritz ?’ said Rosina uneasily : ‘it is far 
worse that the old gentleman does not come back.’ 

‘* *¢ He must dress himself,’ said Fritz, ‘and so must his lady.’ 

“ «Tf you had not told him where our parents are stopping. Ifthe man 
is so cunning, and belongs to that hateful sect, he is quite capable of going 
slily to our parents and betraying us.’ 

‘© ¢That would be dreadful,’ exclaimed Fritz with a start. He went to 
the door ; it was locked.—‘ We are lost,’ he cried—‘ Imprisoned !—See now 
if I did him injustice to think him sucha heretic? To deceive us with a 
lying pretence that he would marry us, and was only going to fetch his 
canonicals! To bow and wheedle so smoothly, and now to show himself 
such a Judas. And this villian is the member of a Christian community ! 
The weal and woe of thousands are the object of his care !’ 

** «If you had not told him where our parents were till he had first mar- 
ried us!’ whimpered Rosina. 

‘* ¢ He would have found another excuse,’ said Fritz, ‘ for he has the craft 
of the serpent.’ 

“Rosina walked up and down the large room, sobbing and wringing her 
hands. ‘ Now you will sce,’ she said, ‘ they will soon be here with the offi- 
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cers: you have committed abduction Fritz; so they will load you with 
chains and thrust you into the darkest dungeon. Abduction I believe is a 
capital felony : it is hanging matter, is it not? Oh, you poor unfortunate 
creature, what has your pure fervent love for my unhappy self brought you 
to ?’ 

‘* Fritz could now no longer restrains his tears. The poor young things 
were plunged in the deepest woe, deprived of all hope and courage. Chains, 
prison, pillory, gallows—all whirled tumultuously through their imaginations. 
Glad would they have been had it been possible for them to steal back 
quietly to the inn; for Fritz had quite lost all the boldness that had recently 
made him talk so big. Rosina chanced in her perplexity to touch a little 
spring in one of the panels of the wall, and discovered a small door leading 
to the inner rooms. They stole softly into the adjoining room, the other 
door of which was fortunately open, they slipped down the stairs, opened 
the house door gently, and were again in the street. With all speed they 
made for the most thronged part of the town only to get out of sight of the 
superintendant’s house.” 





NOTICES. 





Art. XVII.—The Touchstone of Medical Reform. By J. U. 
Green, F.R.S.  Highley. 

Ture£e Letters addressed to Sir R. H. Inglis, by the Professor of Anato- 
my to the Royal Academy, &c., and insisting upon high qualifications as 
being necessary to every member of the medical profession, whatever be 
the branch followed; which qualifications he would have to be tested by a 
State Council for Medical Affairs. The pamphlet is written with ability, 
and manifestly by a person who is deeply impressed with the magnitude and 
paramount importance of his subject. His principles are exalted, and as 
remote as possible from being partial or time-serving. 





a 


Art. XVIII.—Zllustrations of A’schylus and Sophocles. By J. ¥. 

Boyss, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
TuEseE illustrations are taken from the Greek, Latin, and English poets, 
bringing down the last mentioned to our own times, and including the scho- 
larship of our master spirits from Chaucer to Shelley. Mr. Boyes does not 
consider that similarity of thought and of expression necessarily proves pla- 
giarism, butis of opinion that minds of kindred constitution, and placed in 
similar circumstances,will utter similar thoughts with some degree of re- 
semblance of language. His comparison of minds is conducted with calm 
and judicious criticism, which will refresh the minds of scholars who long 
ago bade farewell to academy and college ; and will also set younger read- 
ers upon useful and amusing trains of speculation. It is the work of a 
ripe scholar, and of a person whose classical knowledge and taste have been 
regulated by systematic study. 
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Art. X1X.—Klauer-Alattowski's Educational Works. London : Simpkin. 
T'nere are before us, W. Klauer-Klatterowski’s ‘‘ Key to French Prac- 
tice,” ‘* Key to Course of German Exercises,” “Italian Practice,” ‘‘ Key 
to ditto,” ‘* French Practice,” and ‘‘ Progressive Excrcises in Writing 
German.” Now, when we announce these several works under the head 
of ** Klauer-Klattowski’s Educational Works,” it must be understood that 
they constitute but a portion of his excellent productions in the depart- 
ment of education, for we know not how many he has published, how often 
most of them have been edited, or how frequently we have had to notice 
their appearance, and to laud their purpose and execution. 

We believe we can only repeat ourselves when we declare that for the 
solitary student, the academical scholar, and the tutor himself, there are no 
elementary works which have come under our notice so well contrived, so 
simple and full, and be it added, so interesting and unrepulsive, as the edu- 
cational books of this gentleman. He seems not only to be imbued with a 
taste and passion for laying open the first mysteries of the German lan- 
guage, and to pioneer the way to its triumphs for the simplest understand- 
ing, but to be capable of performing the same things for a number of 
modern tongues, French, Italian, &c. He is quite a Universalist. He 
has caught, or is endowed with the very genius of teaching the ‘ young 
idea how to shoot,” and it is with pleasure that we proclaim the efforts and 
his execution in this way. 

There is philosophical tutcrship in Klauer’s educational works; for 
while they develop the elementary structure of a language in the most na- 
tural and perspicuous manner, they necessarily exhibit and expound the 
nature and processes of the human mind; and while they captivate, as they 
do the student, especially the self-teaching student, they institute and con- 
firm a habit of ratiocination that must be carried into every walk oflife, and 
into every sphere of thought and progress. 

We have spoken in these general terms, because it would occupy an un- 
necessary space in our pages were we specially to characterize every one of 
the works before us. The probability indeed is, that before many months 
expire, we shall have new editions of several of them, with ‘ amendments,” 
‘“‘ corrections,” ‘‘ revisions,” and so forth; for Mr. Klauer’s exertions and 
self-improvements never cease. He has a hobby, and he bestrides it gal- 
lantly. Let all who have children that are to be educated on a liberal 
scale ; let all who would be self-taught, resort to these works—to the whole 
of them ; for they are of one frame, and exceedingly well united, and mu- 
tual exponents. 





Art. XX.—The Jubilee Memorial of Rev. W. Jay. Ward. 
Mr. Jay having on the 30th January, 1841, been for half a century minister 
of Argyle Chapel, Bath, a religious festival was at that date held by his 
congregation, and other friends, to commemorate the event, when sermons, 
speeches, &c., appropriate to the occasion, constituted the solemnity. A 
piece of plate, and a purse containing 6501. were also presented to him ; all 
which proceedings are detailed in the small volume before us. Mr. Jay was 


the friend of Robert Hall. 
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Art. XXI.—The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. Vol. VV. Lon- 
don: Longman. 

Tuts volume contains Evenings in Greece, Ballads, Songs, Miscellaneous 

Poems, &c. Some of the songs are now published for the first time. But 

the most interesting novelty in this portion of the series, is the preface, in 


which, among sundry pleasant records, there are striking remarks on song- 
writing. 





Art. XXII.—The Life and Remains of the Rev. R. Housman, A.B. §c. 
By R. F. Housman, Ese. Simpkin. 
Mr. HovusMAN was an exemplary character in a diversity of ways, each re- 
markable enough to justify a biography of him. He was deservedly a 
popular preacher, as his remains testify ; his life was not only blameless 
but a beautiful model for Christians and ministers to copy ; for although 
he was an early and distinguished member of the evangelical party in the 
establishment, his spirit was so catholic and charitable, that he never thought 
of, nor would countenance, the slightest political or social coercion. He 


was, for very nearly half a century, minister of St. Anne’s Church, Lan- 
cashire. 





Art. XXIIT.—The Progress and Prospects of Society. London: Saunders 
and Otley. 

We, at first, thought that the author of this Utopian dream was quizzing; 
but after a little more examination than of the titles of his chapters, we 
rather incline to look upon him as a sincere visionary. We cannot take 
time to tell what are the beauties and blessings which are to characterize 
the full and proper development of society ; but this much may be said as 
to the practical results contemplated,-—there shall be equality among man- 
kind,—there shall be no diseases, nay, nor want of the necessaries of life,— 
labour shall cease,—and all shall go naked. In short, a heaven upon earth ; 
and yet man’s soul to continue embodied. 








Art. XXIV.—A Summer's Day at Windsor, and a Visit to Eton. By 
Ep. Jesse. Murray. 

Anoruer of the guide-books by the Surveyor of her Majesty’s Parks and 

Palaces, giving an historical sketch of the places named, as regards antiqui- 

ties, architecture, pictures, adjacent scenes, &c. Numerous wood-cuts and 

etchings illustrate the details of a charming little tome on engaging 

subjects. 

We object, however, to the author’s unsparing outpouring of incense upon 
royalty. On the other hand we generally coincide with him in his criticisms 
relative to architectural objects and arrangements, and other points where 
the connoisseur’s taste is particularly concerned. His historical notices are 
also judiciously selected, so as to add much to the curiosity which visitors, 
after reading his pages, must feel when surveying the objects, the localities, 
and the vicinities identificd with Windsor and Eton. Now, that the famed 
spots can be reached at a trifling expence of time and money, no doubt his 
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book will greatly increase the number of Londoners who during Summer 
have become passionate in their love of rural beauties and ancient grandeur ; 


and also correctly instruct tourists from more remote parts of this great breath- 
ing world. 
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Art. XXV.— The Works of Montaigne, Part I., Edited by William Hazlitt. 
Templeman. 

Tus edition is to present the only complete collection of the works of Mon- 
taigne that has hitherto appeared in an English dress. It is to contain,— 
Ist. A Biographical notice of Montaigne ; 2ndly. A Biographical notice of 
his Works; 8rdly. The Essays (Cotton’s translation, with Mr. Hazlitt’s 
amendments and corrections) with the notes of all the commentators ; 
4thly. Montaigne’s Letters; and Sthly, the Journey through Italy. This 
first part begins the Essays; but we have not had time to compare 
the editor’s corrections of Cotton’s masterly translation of the prince and 
founder of the French school in this department; although we are unwil- 
ling to let the opportunity escape of announcing the appearance of the 
instalment, which is handsome and cheap, being uniform with the “ Percy 
Reliques,” &c., by the same publisher. 





Art. XXVI.—The World in the Year 1840. London: Fraser. 

A “ Retrospect of the Chief Events, Civil, Political, and Religious, of the 
Past Year, in Chronological Order,’ which appeared in the successive 
numbers of the Britannia,—a Saturday Newspaper, ‘‘ established for the 
purpose of advocating the old and honest cause of Church and State.”” The 
politics of the pamphlet are sufficiently indicated by what we have copied ; 
while the ability, and we must add, the gentlemanly character of the party- 
tone, will be also correctly anticipated by all who have any knowledge of the 
‘* Britannia’”’ weekly journal. 


—_—— 











Art. XXVII.—Bishop Heber’s Poetical Works. Murray. 
A Cottection of Bishop Heber’s Poetical Works, into one volume, both such 
as are known and duly appreciated, and others which have not before been 
publicly given as his. Every one of the pieces has merit, were it but the 
refined piety of the author which breathes in every verse. But still, those 
which formerly appearedunder his name are most worthy of perusal. 





Art. XXVIII.—My Life. By an Ex-Dissenter. London: Fraser. 1841. 
Tur Ex-Dissenter’s paternal grandfather was an Episcopalian ; but because 
foiled in his ambition for the post of Churchwarden, he determined on leav- 
ing the establishment, without, however, any fixed notion with regard to the 
sect he should join. On lending a hearing to all the dissenting preachers 
in his vicinity, without any potent theological reasons, he selected an Inde- 
pendent congregation, chiefly because on the first vacancy in the office of 
deacon, he had the prospect of being elected senior deacon. The grand- 
father’s dissent is the most home-thrusting and gravely satirical part of the 
volume. The father follows in the tract chalked out for him by the grand- 
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father, and has ‘the form without the knowledge and spirit of religion ; while 
the autobiographer himself abides by the same line, untila new light, or 
rather the old Episcopalian steady and mellow beams rest upon him; so 
that he returns to the bosom of the Church, at the very time that he takes 
** dear Sophia” by the hand for better and for worse; who also returns to 
the Establishment. ‘‘ We were both Episcopalians, but what was of far 
greater importance, we were Christians.” 

There is a good deal of quiet humour in the fiction; but the doctrine 
sought to be taught is intolerant, and too often couched in the language of 
cant. The satirist would have us to believe that the present tribes of dis- 
senters are mostly fools or knaves. But we must allow him to explain who 
they are that he calls by this name. He says,—‘ The dissenters are the 
Independents,—The Baptists,—the Quakers,—the Presbyterians (to a cer- 
tain extent),—the Socinians, Arians, and Universalists;—the Swedenbor- 
gians,—the Separatists,—the Scotch Baptists,—the Scotch Independents, 
—the Southcottians,—the Irvingites,—the Plymouth Brethren,—the Ran- 
ters;—and the Evangelical Quakers; but the Wesleyans are irregular 
Churchmen.” He is very angry, too, at “The Evangelical Voluntary 
Church Association.’”’ We have found the geater part of the volume to be 
dull, and its tone, if it be that of the dominant church, more likely to create 
repugnance, than to convince opponents, or to conciliate waverers. Perhaps 
the author could not have laboured more successfully if he had wished to 
give offence and to convey an ironical picture of the bigotry of Episcopacy. 








Art. XXIX.— Kenrickh’s Egypt of Herodotus. Fellows. 
We have never met with such a lucid and engaging commentary upon this 
venerable historian as isto be met with in Mr. Kenrick’s dissertations on the 
“Egypt.” It is full and embracing. It throws light around the whole of 
Herodotus. We trust that our scholar will complete his services by grap- 
pling with the rest of the works of the prince of ancient historians. 
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Electro-metallurgy, Elements of, 337 

Emancipation of the Jews in Germany, re- 
marks on the, 224 

Emancipation, Dr. Channing on, 251 

Emigré, detestation of the life of a, 212 

Emmet and Moore, 325 

Emerson Tennent’s Belgium, 561 

Employment of Children in Factories, 
Horner on, 492 

Entertainments, dramatic, in China, ac- 
count of, 474 

Engines of War, Wilkinson’s, 463 

Engineer at Zurich, evidence of an, 489 

Epistles, character of Burns’s, 265 

Equitable Life Assurance Society, notices 
of the, 551 

Ernest Maltravers, M. Victor’s criticism, 
of, 536 

Erro, a Dramatic poem, 302 

Errors, Popular, explained and illustrate’, 
458 

Estimates and Railroads, 217 

Essex, Earl of, before Cronberg Castle, 
28 

Ethelstan, a Dramatic Chronicle, 440 

Etna, notices of an eruption of, 135 

Etruria, Tour to the Sepulchres of, 59 

Etruscan antiquities, character of, 61 

European Jews, distinct bodies of, 358 

Evangelical party in the Kirk, account of, 
68 

Evelyn, letter of, to Pepys, 30 

Expedition, Chinese, Six Months with the, 
516 

Exports and emancipation, 254 


F. 
Faser’s Cherwell Water-Lily, 44 
Factories, Horner on Employment of 
Children in, 492 
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Fair, The, Ticck’s novel, specimens from, 
610 

Faithful, Mr., and the Coldstream Seces- 
sion Presbytery, 77 

Falls of Niagara, Moore at the, 58 

Fan, uses in China of the, 470 

Fanny, Bulwer’s character of, 196 

Faroe Islands, Historical account of, 31 

Females, features of Chinese, 469 

Festivals in Ceylon, and the British, 371 

Feudal usages, a Yankee’s notions of, 210 

ickleness and the French, 160 

Filial reverence paid to Mohammed Ali, 
331 

Finn’s History of the Jews, 357 

Fisher’s Illustrations of the Bible, 303 

Flemish farming, view of, 568 

Flogging at sea, 354 

Flood, Noachian, opinions about the, 7 

Flora Hastings, poems by Lady, 129 

Food and Importation, 154 

Foot, standard size of a Chinawoman’s, 
470 

Footpad, The, and the Peer, 201 

Forecastle life, picture of, 344 

Foreign Recollections by Lady Chatterton, 
601 

Foreigners, Chinese opinions of, 479 

Foretellings, Mr. Urquhart’s, 173 

Forgat, condition of the, 414 

Fortitude, instances of Chinese, 477 

Fortress of Joux, description of the, 14 

Founder of Dulwich College, Memoirs of 
the, 511 

Foundries at Cherbourg, notices of, 406 

Four Powers, France in the face of the, 
173 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 460 

France and public opinion, 158 

Free-thinkers, intolerance of, 239 

Friezes, emblematic, 65 

Fugitive Verses, Baillies’, 49 

Fuseli, anecdote of, 285 

Funeralmonuments of Etruria, 61 


G. 
GALILEO, Brewster’s Life of, 427 
Galignani, Messieurs, the sources of their 
fortunes, 523 
Galley-slaves at Brest, notices of the, 413 
Ganges, a halt on the banks of the, 39 
Genesis, interpretations of first verses of, 3 
Genius and Character of Burns, 261 
Genuine Spa, notice of a, 573 
Geoffrey Chaucer, poems of, modernized, 
134 
Geology, Gibson’s, 1 
Geologists and Moses, 1 


George the Fourth, sketch of the court of, 
981 


George and Jane, and the slave-trade, 
260 

Ghent, Tennent’s sketch of, 567 

Gibson’s Geology, 1 

Gibbon, John, and superstition, 31 

Gilchrist, Dr., notices of, 319 

Gleig’s Memoirs of Warren Hastings, 165 

Glimpse, The, a sonnet, 49 

Glory and France, 160 

Goethe and Beethoven, 379 

Gorge, story of a gross, 580 

Gordon’s History of Scots Affairs, 504 

Gospel in China, Mr. Lay’s views about 
the introduction of the, 472 

Governor-General, first reception of a, 387 

Grand Monarch and France, 159 

Granville’s Spas of Eng!and, 570 

Gray’s Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria, 
59 

Gregory the Sixteenth, notice of, 64 

Great Rebellion, Lines of London during 
the, 97 

Green’s Touchstone of Medical Reform, 
620 

Griffs, suspicions of, 37 

Grosser on the Opium Trade, 300 

Grouse in France, there are no, 528 

Guiana, description of British, 395 

Guimganp, rate of living at, 530 


H. 

Hasits of Beethoven, 385 

Hailes, letter to Lord, 18 

Hainersfeldt, Louis Philippe at, 205 

Hair’s Sketches of Coal-mines, 136 

Hall’s Forester’s Offering, 142 

Hampden, sketch of his last days, 96 

Hand-books and Mrs. Bray, 280 

Hardy on the Idolatry of Ceylon, 369 

Hastings, Poems by Lady Flora, 129 

Hastings, Memoirs of Warren, 165, 386 

Harriet Martineau’s Hour and the Man, 
12 

Harrogate, Dr. Granville at, 572 

Havre, effects of rumours of war at, 405 

Hawes and Medical reform, 229 

Hayti and freedom, 253 

Hazlitt’s Lectures on English Comic wri- 
ters, 142 

Head’s Choral Psalmody, 333 

Henry the Fourth and Protestantism, 239 

Henslowe and Ben Jonson, 515 

Hibernian warmth, character of, 322 

Himalayan Provinces, Moorcroft in the, 
418 

History of German Literature, Menzel’s, 
221 

Holkham, by Sarah Biller, 456 

Holland, Mrs. Bray in, 283 

Horace Walpole, Letters of, 17 
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Horner on Employment of Children in 
Factories, 492 

Hospitals in China, scenes in, 477 

Housman, the Rev. R. Life of, 622 

Hour and the Man, The, 12 

Howitt’s Gipsy King, &c., 461 

Hullah, Mr., and music for the people, 
336 

Human blood and Cuba sugar, 256 

Humanity and cruelty, 257 

Hungarian Daughter, Stevens’s, 446 

Huntley and the Covenanters, 510 

Hymns for the Kirk, 50 


I. 

IBRAHAM Pasha’s reverence to his father, 
332 

Iceland, Historical account of, 131 

Idler in Italy, Blessington’s, 98 

Idolatry of Ceylon and the British Govern- 
ment, 369 

Illustrations of German Poetry, Impey’s, 
460 

Imbedded relics in rocks, Young on, 5 

Imhoff, Baroness, and W. Hastings, 173 

Impey, letter of W. Hastings to Mr., 392 

Import Duties, Report on, 145 

Importation and Food, 154 

Imprisoned debtors in France, creditors’ 
allowance to, 588 

Incipient persecution, symptoms of, 248 

Independence of Beethoven, 379 

Independent and West Middlesex Com- 
pany, frauds of the, 557 

Indifferentism, Protestant, in Germany, 227 

Infant-traveller, services of an, 312 

Ingenuity of the Etruscans, 62 

Inglewood Forest, the last tree of, 116 

Inquisitorial proceedings in Ireland, 327 

Italy, The Idler in, 98 

Intercourse, Commercial, with France, 
Okey on, 585 

Intolerance of infidels, 239 

Investment of capital in education re- 
commended, 489 

Trish Melodies, character of Moore’s, 323 

Isle of Indret, notices of the establishment 
at the, 415 

Israel, the Children of, 357 


J. 
Jacos Samuel’s Remnant Found, 363 
James the Second, letter of, 29 
Japan, uses of the fan in, 485 
Japanese, Manners, &c. of the, 480 
Jealousies of Colman the Younger, 548 
Jean Armour and Burns, 270 
Jefferson and Moore, 58 
Jesse’s Summer’s Day at Windsor, 622 
Jest and Earnest, 304 


Jewellery, account of Etruscan, 66 

Jobson’s French Revolution, 455 

Jocelyn, Lord, and the Chinese Expedition, 
916 

Johnson’s Nuces Philosophice, 285 

Jonson’s Recollections, &c , 457 

Josephus, The Works of, 300 

Josiah Thompson, passages in the Life of, 
67 

Journals and Correspondence of Pepys, 
23 

Joux, Martineau’s visit to the fortress of, 
14 

Jubilee Memorial of Rev. W. Jay, 621 

Jugglery, remarks on French, 213 

Jumpers and Crawlers, M. Victor’s no- 
tices of the, 538 


K. 

Kea’ SHEN, interview with Commis-ioner, 
925 

Kepler, Brewster’s Life of, 431 

Kenrick’s Egypt of Herodotus, 521 

Kentucky, Louis Philippe in, 206 

Killing the foot, Chinese mode of, 470 

Kimkhi, and the Moreh, 359 

King of the French, some account of the, 
204 

King of Holland, anecdote of the, 284 

Kitchens and cookery, Lady Morgan on, 
596 

Kirke, atrocities of the infamous, 25 

Kirk, distractions of the, 67 

Kitten, The, a poem, 55 

Klauer-Klattowski’s Works, 621 

Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland, 
142 

Knowles, Dramatic works of, 87 


L. 

La Renaissance, a drama, character of, 
223 

Ladd on International Disputes, 300 

Ladakh, Moorcroft at, 420 

Land of Burns, The, 261 

Laud’s New Service book in Scotland, 
reception of, 507 

Last War, ‘The, and Mr. Anton, 343 

Languages of India, number, &c., of the, 
318 

Lawrence on Physic and Surgery, 233 

Lay’s Chinese As they Are, 465 

Leadenhall Sovereigns, the apostle of the, 
386 

Leaves, Richardson’s Literary, 132 

Legh’s Weather Almanack for 1841, 455 

Legislation and railroads, 220 

Letters Illustrative of the Reign of Wil- 
liam III., 198 

Levee of Louis XV., Account of, 495 
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Lewis Cass and Louis Philippe, 204 

Library and Reading-Room, Opening of 
the Tamworth, 308 

Licenser, petty tyranny of a theatrical, 
549 

Licensing of a Seceder, 73 

Liberal Principles and Germany, 222 

Lineaments, Physical, of the Chinese, 467 

Life Assurance, St. Clair’s View of, 549 

Lines of London, Account of the, 97 

Literature of the Rabbins, character of 
the, 363 

Lithography and Acrography, 339 

Little Boy, Sonnet to a, 49 

L’Orient, rate of living at, 531 

Local deluge, doctrine of a, 10 

London, The Tower of, by Ainsworth, 186 

Longbeard, Lord of London, 192 

Loo Choo, hospitality of the people of 
Great, 528 

Love, Downing’s Satan in, 122 

Love and Poetry of Burns, twin-birth of, 
245 

Lutheran servility, remarks on, 227 

Lyrical Poetry, beauty of Moore’s, 323 


M. 
MapamMeE du Barré, presentees to, 2.96 
Madden’s Egypt, &c. 329 
Machinery, new, and its concomitants, 491 
Macklin, story about a son of, 545 
Macusi Indians, notices of the, 397 
Maimonides, notices of, 359 
Manchester Massacre, account of the, 140 
Manchoo Tartary, a glimpse of, 527 
Manners, &c., of the Japanese, 480 
Manning the Navy, &c. in France, system 
of, 411 
March in India, A Three Months’, 36 
Marine forges of France, notices of the, 
411 
Maritime and military life, 340 
Martial progress of the Chinese, 476 
Martineau’s Hour and the Man, 12 
Mary Campbell and Burns, 269 
Martyrs of Science. Brewster's, 427 
Mast, Two Years before the, 344 
Maunder’s Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury, 142 
Medical Reform, Sinclair on, 228 
Medicines, Sinclair on Patent, 235 
Mendham’s Index of Prohibited Books, 
301 
Menzel’s German literature, 221 
Melbourne, Lord, Letter to, on Medical 
Reform, 221 
Mercedes of Castile, a romance, 185 
Merchants, British, and Egypt, 184 
Michel’s Henry of Monmouth, 458 
Mikado in Japan, Sovereignty of the, 483 


Military and Maritime life, 340 

Milton’s Latin Work, particulars con- 
cerning, 26 

Minas at Rio Janeiro, notice of the, 332 

Miniature manufactory, description of a, 
569 

Minister, The, and the cheeses, 79 

Ministry, ‘he Christian, as a vocation, 
105 

Misgivings as to the Plan of the Chinese 
Expedition, 510 

Miss Berry’s Character of Horace Wal- 
pole, 19 

Modern Drama, The, 82 

Moderate Party in the Kirk, account of, 68 

Mohammed Ali and Egypt, 329 

Mohammedan and European Society, 
difference between, 425 

Monastic restraints, 118 

Money, a Comedy, 82 

Montaigne, Works of, 623 

Montague, notices of Lady M. W., 99 

Monasteries, a coxcomb’s opinion of, 582 

Monmouth, Lord, and the footpad, 201 

Moorcraft’s Travels, 418 

Moore’s Poetical Works, 56, 320 

Mora, a Fragment of a Tale, 143 

Morals of the Chinese Stage, 475 

Morgan, Sir T. and Lady, their Book 
without a Name, 591 

Mosaic text and Dr. Young, 9 

Moss, Misses, Romance of Jewish His- 
tory, 141 

Moses and the Geologists, 1 

Moschelles and Beethoven, 375 

Mount Vernon, Louis Philippe at, 205 

Mountains, &c., of Switzerland, Bray’s, 
276 

My Life, by an Ex-Dissenter, 623 

Mysore War, Taylor’s Tale of the, 187 

Musical professors, Recommendation by, 
335 


N. 
NAPOLEON’s Voyage to Elba, 157 
Nation of Shopkeepers, a king’s ambition 
to beget a, 563 
National airs and Moore, 324 
Native education in India, defects of, 306 
Naturalization in France, consequences 
and manner of, 590 
Nautical narratives, real and fictitious, 
344 
Naval establishment of France, 404 
Nawab, Mrs. Ashmore’s visits to a, 41 
Nelson at Copenhagen, notices of, 501 
New and Improved Arts, 333 
Newington Butts, W. Hastings at, 166 
Niagara, description of Falls of, 58 
Nichols, Dr., and W. Hastings, 167 
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Night and Morning, Bulwer’s, 195 

Nismes, Protestants of, their recent suf- 
ferings, 244 

Noachian flood, opinions about the, 9 

Nonintrusionists in the Kirk, account of, 
70 

Not at Home, preachment on, 593 

Nuces Philosophice, 285 

Nunnery, the English, at Lisbon, 121 


O. 

Ossections to Life Assurance disposed 
of, 560 

Okey on Commercial Intercourse with 
France, 585 

Oliver’s Secret History of Dissent, 67 

Opinion, Public, and France, 158 

Opium-smoking at Singapore, 517 

Oriental feelings, Picture of, 189 

Orford, Letters of the Earl of, 17 

Organic remains in stratified rocks, Young 
on, 4 

Organists in Cathedral Service, notices of, 
334 

Ostend, Mr. Bray’s voyage to, 277 

Otranto, letter about the Castle of, 18 

Outward-bound and Homeward-bound 
Ships, contrast between, 43 

Overland Journey to Bombay, 305 

Over-legislation, evils of, 492 

Ovid, Elegiac Extracts from, 285 

Oxus, Journey to the Source of the River, 
425 

i. 

PALESTINE, earnest lookings to, 358 

Palmerston, Lord, and Mr. Urquhart, 177 

Papal Museum, notices of the, 64 

Parliamentary Debating, specimen of, 200 

Parma, Lady Blessington at, 102 

Parody on the Regent’s Letter, 322 

Partisan Warfare, sketch of, 95 

Parson of Rothiemay’s History of Scots 
Affairs, 504 

Parsimonious Countess, letter of a, 544 

Patchwork, Basil Hall’s, 134 

Patent Medicines, Sinclair on, 233 

Patriot, Moore’s American, 57 

Pasha of Egypt, notices of the, 330 

Pastors, condition of French Protestant, 
246 

Passages in the Life of a Radical, 138 

Paul’s Joseph, a Poem, 133 

Pauper and Factory Children, remarks on, 
486 

Pauper-apprentices, treatment of, 487 

Peace and the Revenue, 150 

Peake’s Memoirs of the Colman Family, 
543 

Peel, Sir R., and his Tamworth Lectures, 
308 
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Pecuniary difficulties of Kepler, 436 

Peiho, formalities at the mouth of the, 525 

People, The, and Burns, 264 

Pepys’s Journals and Correspondence, 23 

Persecution and Reformed religion in 
France, 241 

Personal Narrative of Life at Sea, 341 

Peterborough, Earl of, and Duke of 
Shrewsbury, 201 

Philadelphia, Louis Philippe in, 209 

Philippe, Louis, letters of, 211 

Physic and Surgery, Lawrence on, 233 

Physical-force men and Samuel Bamford, 
139 

Pirara, Mr. Schomburgk at, 399 

Pittsburgh, Louis Philippe at, 209 

Place of Israel’s hiding discovered, 363 

Plantation, Picture of a deserted, 16 

Playfair Papers, The, 142 

Ploughman-poet, fertility of the, 268 

Poetic Journal, Anton’s, 342 

Policy, Mr. Urquhart and British, 179 

Political morality, notions of, 170 

Polygamy, the troubles of, 187 

Poor-Law Commissioners, Report from 
the, 486 

Poor Jack, Marryat’s, 197 

Ports, &c., The, of France, 404 

Pope Pius the Sixth, notices of, 502 

Popular Encyclopedia, The, 141 

Power of a picture, instance of the, 569 

Practical remedy for slavery, Channing’s, 
259 

Pre-Adamites, doctrines of the, 6 

Preacher, proper studies of a, 107 

Preparations, Naval, of France, 407 

Presbyteries and the Whigs, 69 

Presbyterian View of the Protestant Church 
of France, 238 

Presentees, English, to Louis XV., 495 

Press, The, and political mind of Ger- 
many, 222 

Preston, stationary state of, 577 

Prices at Scarborough, 576 

Prince Kaunitz, notices of, 499 

Princesses of Oude, and W. Hastings, 169 

Principles of Life Assurance, 553 

Principal Sea-Bathing Places of England, 
The, 570 

Primeval Worlds and the geologists, 5 

Professor Louis Philippe, reputation of, 
204 

Prohibitory Import Duties, remarks on, 
148 

Progress of Society, 622 

Prophecies of ruin and the West Indies, 
253 

Protective Duties and Wages, 149 

Protestant Church of France, Sketch of 
the, 237 
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Protestantism and Catholicismin Germany, 
condition of, 225 

Psalmody, Head’s Choral, 333 

Public opinion and France, 158 

Pye Smith and Dr Young, 10 

Pyramids, Miss Roberts and the, 312 


Q. 
QvuaRREL, England and France’s, 173 
Queen Antoinette, Audiences of, 497 
Quimper, rate of living at, 531 


R. 

RABBINICAL crisis, notices of a, 361 

Radical, Passages in the Life of a, 138 

Railways, Whishaw on, 215 

Ramsay’s Elegiac Extracts, 285 

Ravenna, Lady Blessington at, 102 

Reform and Import Duties, 152 

Reformation, Doctrines of the, and France, 
239 

Reid’s Outlines of Turkish Grammar, 
458 

Regulini Galassi tomb, discovery of the, 
63 

Reign of Terror, Paris at the close of the, 
499 

Reign of William III., 198 

Religion of Burns, its character, 27 

Remains, Organic, Young on, 4 

Remnant Found, The, 363 

Report on Import Duties, 145 

Restoration of the Bourbons and Persecu- 
tion, 244 y 

Retirement of Warren Hastings, 390 

Retrospect of a military life, 340 

Revelation and infidels, 239 

Revenue, The, and taxes, 151 

Revolution and France, 159 

Revival of the Protestant Church in France, 
243 

Rhine, Mrs. Bray’s Sketch of the, 283 

Richardson’s Literary Leaves, 153 

Riddle’s Family Reader, 458 

Rio Janeiro, notice of a tribe of slaves at, 
332 

Roberts, Miss, her Journey to Bombay, 
305 

Rogers’s Antipopery, 301 

Romagna, despotic government of, 103 

Romance of Jewish History, 141 

Roraima range, description of the, 399 

Rossini and Beethoven, 382 

Rouen, Syon Monastery at, 120 

Rousseau and intolerance, 240 

Royal gallantries at Naples, 500 

Rules of Syon Monastery, 118 

Rural Poet, Burns the greatest, 263 

Russia and Daghistan, 365 

Russia and Lord Palmerston, 174 


S. 

SaGa of Frithiof, Baker’s, 134 

Sailors at sea, occupations of, 349 

Salome, a poem by M. Victor, 539 

Samuel Pepys’s Journals, &c., 23 

Satan in Love, Downing’s, 122 

Satires, character of Moore’s, 320 

Savage’s Dictionary of Art of Printing, 
303 

Scarborough, Dr. Granville at, 575 

Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland [llus- 
trated, 461 

Scenes at Washington, Moore’s, 57 

Scepticism and intolerance, 239 

Schindler’s biography of Beethoven, notices 
of, 376 

Schomburgk’s description of British Gui- 
ana, 395 

Schonberg’s Acrography, 338 

Scots Affairs, History of, 504 

Scotch soldier at home, 343 

Scriptural Geology, Young’s, 1 

Sea-captain’s speech, 346 

Seaman’s life, Picture of a, 344 

Search’s Religion and her Name, 303 

Second Funeral of Napoleon, The, 594 

Secession Church, practices of the Volun- 
tary, 79 

Secret History of Dissent, 67 

Seer, The, by L. Hunt, 301 

Seigneurs, French, their civility, 529 

Self-tuition, German Manuel for, 134 

Senefelder and Lithography, 339 

Sensitive minds, remarks on, 112 

Sephardim, Finn’s, 357 

Sepulchres of Etruria, Tour to the, 59 

Servants, character of Italian, 104 

Shakspeare Society, notices of the, 511] 

Sheridan Knowles, Dramatic Works of, 
87 

Sicily, notices of the climate of, 136 

Silver waistcoat, the, and Horace Walpole, 
19 

Sinclair on Medical Reform, 228 

Singapore, Opium-smoking at, 517 

Singhalese statistics, 374 

Six Months with the Chinese Expedition, 
516 

Skinner, Daniel, his letter about Milton’s 
Doctrina Christiana, 26 

Slave-holders and good character, 257 

Smart’s Accidence, &c. of English Gram- 
mar, 301 

Smattering of English, French, 533 

Smee’s Elements of Electro-metallurgy, 
337 

Smithfield in 1192, 193 

Songs of Burns, remarks on, 272 

Sous-officiers of France, notices of the, 
417 
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Spain and Portugal, the Jews in, 357 

Spalding Club, notices of the, 505 

Spanish Ladies, The, 198 

Spas of England, Granville’s, 570 

Special revivals in France, 248 

Spinal Diseases, Robertson on, 143 

Spitalfields and Manchester, 154 

Sporting regulations in France, Wise, 529 

Sportsman in France, The, 528 

Statesman, the pleasures of a, 15 

Statistics of India, defective state of the, 
318 

St. Clair’s View of Life Assurance, 549 

St. Domingo, character of the hero of, 12 

Steamers from Egypt to India, bad aceom- 
modation of, 306 

Steam navigation of France, condition of 
the, 415 

Steppes of the Ural and Caspian Seas, in- 
habitants of the, 315 

Stephens’s Hungarian Daughter, 446 

Sterne and Bishop Warburton, 607 

Stiff personages, anecdote of two, 500 

Straloch, notices of Gordon of, 506 

Stratified rock, Young on, 4 

Student of the Temple, career of a, 201 

Studies of a Christian minister, 107 

Sugar and Emancipation, 254 

Summary of Kepler's character, 437 

Summer, a poem, 53 

Surgeon, Louis Philippe as a, 210 

Surgery and Physic, Lawrence on, 233 

Surveyors of India, labours of the, 317 

Sutherland’s estimates of India, 316 

Swinburne’s Courts of Europe, 494 

Switzerland, Louis Philippe in, 204 

Syon Monastery, History of, 117 
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Tae of the Mysore War, Taylor’s, 187 
Talmud, The, and Maimonides, 359 
Tam O’ Shanter, notices of, 273 
Tamworth Lectures, Sir, R. Peel’s, 308 
Tariff of the United Kingdom, incongruity 
of, 146 
Tarquinia, notices of the necropolis of, 62 
Tartar despotism and Britain, 466 
Taxation and its straits, 150 
Taylor’s Tale of the Mysore War, 187 
Tea and the Brays, 279 
Telescope, account of the discovery of the, 
432 
Temple, career of a student of the, 201 
Tennent on Copyright of Designs in Print- 
ed Fabrics, 452 
Ten Tribes found, remnant of, 366 
Testament, The New, and the Jews, 360 
Themes for a Christian minister, 106 
Theology, Law, and Medicine compared, 
292 
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Thiers, M. and Lord Palmerston, 183 

Thorough-bred metaphysician, character of 
the heart of, 110 

Three Days, The, and Wellington, 181 

Three Month’s March in India, A, 36 

Tibullus, Extracts from, 285 

Tieck’s German Novels, 601 

Tinghai, scenes at, 524 

Tippoo Sultaun, Taylor’s, 187 

Titmarsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 
294 

Tolfrey’s Sportsman in France, 528 

Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria, 59 

Toussaint L’ Ouverture, Martineau’s cha- 
racter of, 12 

Tower of London, The, a romance, 186 

Trade and food, 155 

Tradescant Lay’s view of the War with 
China, 467 

Training of Pauper Children, remarks on 
the, 486 

Trappists of Mont Mellerie, account of the, 
604 

Treason and Lord Palmerston, 175 

Trollope, Mrs. and Udolph Victor, 535 

Troubles of Beethoven, 383 

Tudor Library, The, 338 

Tumuli of Banbury, notices of the, 114 

Two Years before the Mast, 344 

Tycho Brahe, Brewster’s Life of, 433 

Tyranny at sea, 353 


U. 
Upo.tpeu Vicror’s Criticisms, &c., 534 
Ultima Thule of Europe, Louis Philippe 
at the, 205 
Undergradute, The, at sea, 348 
University examination of Thomas Moore, 
328 
Urquhart, D., and the Crisis, 173 
Ussher’s Voyage to Elba, 157 


V. 
Van SwIieTEN and Beethoven, 380 
Vandeleur, Lady, her lessons to a Coxcomb, 

579 
Vegetation, &c. of Guiana, 398 
Venice, Lady Blessington at, 101 
Vernon’s Letters, 198 
Vetoists in the Kirk, account of, 70 
Vicars Choral, notices of, 334 
Vicar’s experience abroad, The, 278 
Victor’s Criticisms, Udolph, 534 
Vienna and music, 38] 
Views in the Interior of Guiana, 398 
Villiers, Mr. and Import Duties, 153 
Visit to St. Anne’s Hill, 602 
Vivia Perpetua, Sarah Adams’s, 438 
Voluntaries in the Kirk, account of, 70 
Voyage to Elba, Napoleon's, 157 
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W. 
WAITER, notices of a literary, 280 
Walpole, Letters of Horace, 17 
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